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I now mean to be serious ;— it is time, 
Since laughter now-a-days is deemed too serious, 
A jest at Vice by Virtue ’s called a crime, 

And critically held as deleterious : 
Besides, the sad’s a source of the sublime, 
Although, when long, a little apt to weary us: 
And therefore shall my lay sone high and solemn, 
As an old temple dwindled to a column.—Bynon. 











Tue discussion of a recondite subject in a popular manner is our 
present intention. Particularly necessary is this to the consideration of 
a matter, which, in its abstruseness and intricacy, is alone equalled by 
its consequent removal far from the attainment, and indeed the inves- 
tigation, of but a very few; when, vitally affecting the interests of the 
people at large, it demands at least a due consideration, and a general 
knowledge. Thus impressed, we shall endéavour to set forth some 
of the most material rules which g the real property of this 
kingdom ; remarking, at the same time, with as much impartiality as 
possible, on the m and faults of this system. And although, by 
possibility, we may, from their very nature, not succeed in making all 
the matters which will be involved herein at once so apparent to the 
minds of our readers as might be wished,-—yet let them by no means 
be discouraged, for a slight degree of continued attention will, ‘we 
are confident, render our information perfectly clear. 
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lifications of that interest,—as a condition, a tenancy in common, 
a joint-tenancy and the like ;—and the nature or quality of the tenure 
—as freehold or copyhold. 

Freehold tenure may be said to be, the holding of real property of 
free tenure; which, at this day, consists of all which is not copyhold. 
And it is particularly necessary to observe these distinctions above 
pointed out, as otherwise, when we come to consider the different 
quantities of estates, ambiguity would undoubtedly ensue. For, in 
many manors, a copyholder may be a tenant in fee-simple, in fee-tail, 
for life, by the curtesy, and in dower, all of which are properly free- 
hold interests, or quantities of estate amounting to freehold ; yet in 
the sense or nature of the tenure, they cannot be called freeholds. 
And, although it is said, in some of “ the books,” that these “‘ interests 
do not amount to freehold, upon this reason,—that the freehold of the 
whole manor abides in the lord, who hath granted out the use and 
occupation, but not the corporeal seisin, or true legal possession, of 
certain parcels thereof to his customary tenants at will (for all copy- 
holds are held at the will of the lord, according to the custom 
of the manor), for which Littleton hath been quoted: Yet it is 
conceived that he is no authority for this; but that, on the contrary, 
this otherwise apparent contradiction (that a man hath an estate of 
inheritance, and yet hath no freehold interest) may be reconciled on 
the distinction we have before taken, by reference to the very section 
of Littleton, which has been quoted as a contrary authority. Little- 
ton’s words in Seet. 8., are these:—** And these tenants which hold, 
according to the custome of a lordship or mannor, albeit they have an 
estate of inheritance, according to the custome of the lordship or 
mannor, yet because they have no freehold by the course of the com- 
mon law, they are called tenants by base tenure.” And it is obser. 
vable, that the word here rendered “ freehold,” is in the original text 
“ franklenement”; and franktenement or liberum tenementum is de- 
fined by Bretton, “ the possession of the soil by a freeman,” Now, 
copyholders were originally villeins, persons no better than slayes, 
“They could not,” says Blackstone, “leave their lord without his 
permission ; but if they ran away, or were purloined from him, might 
be claimed and recovered by action, like or other chattels, 
They held indeed small portions of land, by way of sustaining them- 
selves and families; but it was at the mere will of 
sy ps agen them whenever he pleased,” &c. 

t is quite clear, from what has been quoted, such persons 
rie not Laps under the desription of : a : 
indness and indulgence of successive 
have been sjoyed by the tenants and Se rene 
ticular customs lished in their respective districts,— 
theless, they are still held at the will of the lord, as i resse 
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in the court rolls; notwithstanding will 1 
and restricted, and, at this day, ca dy fo 
custom of the manor.” | 
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with which we started, and assert, that a copyholder may have (by 
the custom of the manor) a freehold inéerest, though he has not a 
freehold tenure. 

When, in the course of the following pages, we shall have occasion 
to speak of * freehold,” we are to be understood as signifying a cer- 
tain quantity of interest in land, be the land itself of what nature or 
kind it may. And a freehold is this: an indeterminate legal duration 
of right to enjoy some immovable thing, or the issues and profits of 
some immovable thing,—as an estate (i. e., an interest) for a man’s 
own life, or during the life of another, in land, or in rené issuing out 
of land. For the duration of existence of this right is indeterminate 
(it being uncertain how long the man may live,) and the enjoyment is 
to be of that which is immovable, or of what is to issue of that which 
is immovable, viz., land. Therefore, also, an estate in land for one 
thousand years is no freehold; but only a chattel: for there is a cer- 
tain prefixed time beyond which the estate cannot possibly exist ; 
although as the estate is an immovable thing, it is denominated a 
 Chattel real. By the same name, and for the same reason, an estate 
for a certain number of years in rent, tithes, and the like, is known, 
And it may be laid down, that all which is not real estate, or which is 
not chattels real, is termed, in the law, personal, or personalty ; with 
which we shall, at this time, have nothing to do. 

Estates of freehold are either of inheritance or for life. Estates of 
inheritance are either in fee-simple or fee-tail. 

We have shown, in our last number, the necessity of the word 
“ heirs’ in all grants, in order to create an estate in fee-simple ; and 
that if a man by deed convey “‘ to @ man for ever,” “ to have and to 
hold to him and his assigns for ever,” only an estate for life passes, for 


the lack of this word “ heirs.” 
The civil law divided the land into a right to the profits, termed 


usufruct, which was generally an estate for life, and the absélute pro- 
perty termed nomen. A simple gift of the land passed the latter; but 
the former estate was, in order to pass, particularly described. ‘This 
mode, obviously the more simple and natural, has not obtained, in our 
law, at least, since the introduction of tenures. So that at this. day, 
the great absurdity prevails of language not having the effect in law 
which with regard to every other subject it is allowed wi gra ee For 
who in their senses, whose minds are not imbued with a knc of 
tenures, could at this day suppose, that a to a man to 
him for ever, would not pass the absolute interest to him in the su 
of the grant. Yet in order to prevent ran hl pa ’ 
the law declares would be one of great hardship, 

into effect, another absurdity is resorted to. case of | this 
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tended to remedy, This is the result of attempting to prevent the 
effects of a bad system from working all the injustice 1 would of its 
own nature cause, instead of removing that system itself. Unmindful 
of all principle, they seem to discover no connexion between cause 
and effect; they seem to imagine that, to prevent a complete inunda- 
tion of evils, they must endeavour to stop the stream, which, accord- 
ingly, on being opposed, by its own weight naturally overflows the 
country. All these evils are of feudal origin. They all spring from 
our glorious system of tenures. They all consist in preserving laws 
and customs, together with their pernicious effects, (for they were even 
in feudal times intolerably pernicious, every object and lawful intent of 
property and society being sacrificed to the one idea—the cutting of 
throats,) after the disgraceful causes of these, at this time, unmeaning 
and obnoxious laws,—together with the atrocious times for which they 
were made, and for which they were alone in any degree suited,—have 
ceased to exist. But we shall speak about wills hereafter. 

We now pass to the consideration of estates in fee-tail. And, first, 
as to the meaning of the phrase. The expression fee-tail, or feodum 
talliatum, was borrowed from the feudists *, among whom it signified 
any mutilated or truncated inheritance, from which the heirs general 
were cut off, being derived from the barbarous word taliare, to cut ; 
from which the French ¢ailler, and the Italian ¢agliare are formed Tt, 
Some, however, have presumed to say, it is so called for that it is a 
part cut out of the whole; but of such conceits (being of modern in- 
vention) we take no notice. Here we may observe, that before the 
introduction of entails by the perpetuity act, which we shall presently 
mention, the attempts to perpetuate property, that is, to prevent the 
land, at any time, to be alienated, sold, or disposed of, (which, in all 
ages, appears to have been the wish of the aristocratic and privileged 
few,) by making gifts “ to a man and the heirs of his body,” were de- 
feated, as the act itself dolefully recites, by the judges construing such 
gifts to be upon condition that the donee had issue, which condition, 
when once performed, (by the birth of such issue the condition itself 
being fulfilled) was gone, and the lands, being wholly discharged there- 
from, accordingly became alienable. | 

The nobility, and other great men of the day, then made another 
attempt to perpetuate their possessions ; and to that end procured the 
statute of Westminster the 2d., commonly called. the. statute de donis 
conditionabilis, or the statute of entails, of date the 13th year of the 
reign of King Edward I, It is so called “ of Westminster the 2d,” 
first, because the parliament was holden at Westminster; and 2Qdly, for 
that another parliament was formerly holden at the ‘same place Pe 
third year of the reign of the same king, called Westminster the: Ist. ; 
though not but that other parliaments were holden at Westminster, 
but these two are so called propter excellentiam. ‘The : 
great men who made this statute were all very wise aah eiaar 
on the authority of Lord Coke. Hing gi RM 8 8 






By this solemn act of the the. power of. 7 

Ronin D Fat eng s Pewee Ss tailing pro- 

not merely for the nobility, but also for the noble, profeésion Of the 
) * See Crigybi,tx,9245, 4 Spelm.Gloss8010 
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law ; for it not only allowed estates to be perpetuated, but it has per- 
petuated a succession of intricate points, the exposition of which h is 
one of the most plentiful sources of revenue to a most learned and use- 
ful body of men. 

This estate tail is an estate of inheritance. Every man who hath 
an estate of inheritance, hath (as we have seen before) either a fee- 
simple or a fee-tail.. And for this reason it requireth two manner of 
words to create this estate ; namely, words of inheritance, and words 
to ‘* mutilate, truncate,” or restrict the former; for the word “ heirs” 
alone, as was formerly observed, will carry the fee-simple. Now, the 
force of this word “ heirs” is restrained by limiting the heirs to be “of 
the body” of some particular person or persons ; which words, “ of the 
body,” are termed words of procreation, denoting, when connected 
with the given name, from whose body these particular heirs are to 
spring,—as an estate to a man and the heirs of his body; to a man 
and the heirs male of his body; to a man and the heirs of his body on 
the body of a particular woman, to be begotten; to a man and the 
heirs female of his body on the body of his present wife, to be begotten, 
are examples of different kinds of estates tail: the first being an estate 
tail general, and going to all the lineal descendants of his body; the 
second is restricted to his male lineal descendants, and called an estate 
tail male general; the third going only to Ais lineal descendants, 
which should spring from the body of a particular woman, and thence 
called an estate tail special; the fourth, being restricted to the female 
lineal descendants of his body to be produced from a given venter, is 
emphatically termed, an estate tail female special. These are examples 
of the most common kinds of estates tail; the maker of which is 
termed in law the donor, and he to whom the estate is given is called 
the donee. And this estate should always be created by the words em- 
ployed above: for it is to be noted, that “ if either words of inherit- 
ance, or words of procreation be omitted, albeit the others be’ inserted 
in the grant, it will make no estate tail.” This estate tail can only. de- 
scend to the lineal descendants of the donee, no collateral inheritance 
being allowed thereto. 

The effect of entails, however, was soon found to be extremely in- 
jurious to the interests of the community, particularly to the advance- 
ment of agriculture, as it prevented possessors who had only a. life 
interest in the land from pursuing those extensive, and, therefore, 
expensive improvements, which they probably would have made, hn 
they been entire owners of the estate. Thus alg was 
retarded ; besides, entails were hurtful to commerce, en he 
quick circulation of te and by exempting | lands Hom ing liabl 
to the payment of debts. Such inconveniences must a 
kind in geval desirous of overturning entails. But how could this 
be done? The fap eath eae: rie s aeeaeresal 
always exerting their erro re 
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attempts to repeal this statute by an act of parliament, the ingenwity 
of the lawyers of that age, and the finesse of the courts of law, effected 
that which by many had been so long desired, and which the legisla- 
ture, although frequently urged, could or would never enact, and this 
in the very teeth of the act of parliament itself: they effected the virtual 
repeal of that statute which declared that the will of the donor should, 
from the period of its enactment, be observed; and that the tenements 
so given (to a man, and the heirs of his body) should, at all events, 

to his issne, if there were any ; or, if not, should revert to the donor 
—he who created the eutail,—by the introduction of a fictitious process, 
called a recovery. From this we necessarily deduce, that, as it is an 
axiom with the English lawyers, as we are informed by M. de Lolme, 
that our parliament can do every other thing than make a woman a 
man, and a man a woman—the lawyers of that age, surpassing the 
legislature, must have been capable of adding this also to their exploits, 
a “thing” at times mightily convenient, the result of the execution 
of a power to sex and unsex at pleasure. 

Recoveries owed their invention to the religious zeal of the clergy. 
That numerous and respectable body of men, labouring in their voca- 
tion, had been very industrious to accumulate vast. extents of land, 
which they held as payment for masses and other religious treatment, 
to be performed, as they said, for the benefit of the souls of deceased 
penitents. Their increase of property was justly esteemed a favour- 
able symptom of advancement in piety; these symptoms became at 
length too apparent. The necessity of restraining this was obvious ; 
for as corporations, particularly those formed of the clergy, both in law 
and in fact, never die, had land been permitted to be limited to them 
without restriction, it would have been chained down for ever. Ac- 
cordingly. very early in our history, even so far back as Henry III.’s, 
time, we find statutes to prohibit alienation to the clergy, which was 
called alienation in mortmain ; for, as it is said in the books, they do 
cling to property as a drowning or dying man will to a straw. 
clergy were most loth, as their representatives of this day will feelingly 
conceive, to part with these profitable donations. These men of reli- 
gion, accordingly, for effectuating their pions frauds practised on the 
dying moments of “ the faithful” of that age, and to elude the statute 
of mortmain, had recourse to the following ex :—They set up 
a fictitious title to the land which it was in they should enjoy, 
and for this purpose brought their action against the person from whom 
they were to have the land, and he designedly omitting to make any 
defence in the action, the religious house recovered the land by sentence 
of law, on the presumption of their having a better title. d this is 
called @ recovery. 

This ecclesiastical plan having however been restrained 
reign of Edward I., lay Fora for more than one hu op ete 
years, when, in Henry the VI.'s reign, it was attempted to be wesc | 
not for the use of the » but for the purpose of destroying entails ; 
for (said the lawyers of those times) though the statute de donis 
prevents 6a ten from alienating his estate, it does not prevent 
In 
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and they were, for the obvious reason of weakening the power of the 
nobility of that day, much approved of by Edward IV. himself, who, 
most graciously, gave clandestine countenance thereto. The process 
was at a subsequent date of his reign firmly established, and, as Mr. 
Hargrave observes, gave the death-wound to entails. For a person 
who now wishes to cut off an entail, has only to suffer a recovery to go 
against him in favour (as the practice is) of a confederate, who re- 
conveys it to him, in pursuance of a previous arrangement; and he 
thus re-obtains the land, with the enlarged interest consequent upon 
the barring of the entail. So that, if at this day land is conveyed or 
devised to A., and the heirs of his body, A. is tenant in tail, and by 
the express declaration of the statute de donis, cannot alienate this 
entailed estate,—but the same shall at all events go to his issue if he 
have any, and if not, it shall return to the donor or his heirs. Yet, 
by the aid of a recovery, he is enabled not only to prevent the estate 
from ever going to his issue, but also to cut off the person in “ re- 
version”—him who gave the estate. After this form, called a 
recovery, is gone through, he, to whose issue the estate was at all 
events to have gone, can alone, without the concurrence of any, sell 
it absolutely as his own, can charge it as his own, can devise by will, 
it will descend to his heir at law, (whether lineal or collateral,) ac- 
cording to our common law of descents, it is subject to his debts, and 
is liable to escheat to the lord of the fee. It is also subject to 
forfeiture for treason, to which estates tail were indeed themselves 
made liable. In short, an estate so situate, is generally the same as 
an estate in fee-simple; I say generally, because you may read in 
“ Preston on Conveyancing,” that the recovery will only acquire that 
extent of ownership which belonged to the donor of the estate tail. 

Entails may also be barred by fines, which in the particular of being 
a eeecacent and very expensive process, strongly resemble re- 
cov ; 

- Having said thus much of recoveries and fines, as modes of evading 
the statute de donis, it will be well to let our readers know in what 
these mysterious processes really consist. And first, as to a Fine, the 
elder manwuvre of the two, though not employed as a bar to entails 
until comparatively modern times. | | 

A Fine, then, may be described to be, according to Blackstone, an 
amicable composition or agreement of a suit, either actual or fictitious, 
by leave of the king or his justices; whereby the lands in question 
become, or are acknow 
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or suit at law, against the other, generally an action of covenant, by 
suing out a writ of precipe, called a writ of covenant, the foundation of 
which is a supposed agreement or covenant, that the one shall convey 
the lands to the other ; on the breach of which agreement, the acon 
is brought. On this writ there is due to the king by ancient pre- 
rogative, a primer fine, or a noble for every five marks of land. sued 
for; that is, one-tenth of the annual value. ‘The suit being thus com- 
menced, then follows, ‘ 
2. ‘The licentia concordandi, or leave to compromise the suit. For, 
as soon as the action is brought, the defendant, knowing himself to be in 
the wrong, is supposed to make overtures of peace and accommo- 
dation to the plantiff, who, accepting them, but having, upon suing 
out the writ, giving pledges to prosecute the suit, which he endangers 
if he now deserts it without license, he therefore applies to. the -court 
for leave to make the matter up. This leave is readily granted; but 
for it, there is also another fine due to the king by his prerogative, 
which is an ancient revenue of the crown, and is called the king's silver, 
or sometimes the post fine, in reference to the primer jine before 
mentioned, and it is as much as the primer fine, and half as much 
more, or ten shillings for every five marks of land, that is, three-twen- 
tieths of the supposed annual value. . q 
3. ‘Next comes’ the concord or agreement itself, after leave obtained : 
trom the court; which is usually an acknowledgment from the de- Be 
foriants, or those who keep the other out of possession, that the lands 
in question are the right of the complainant. And from this acknow- 
ledgment, or recognition of right, the party levying the fine is called 
the cognizor, and he to whom it is levied, the cognizee. This acknow- 
ledgment must be made, either openly in the Court of Common Pleas, 
or before the Lord Chief Justice of that court, or else before one of 
the judges of that court, or two or more commissioners in. the country, 
empowered by a special authority called a writ of dedimus 
which judges and commissioners are bound by statute 18 Edward L., } 
4. ‘To take care that the cognizors be of full age, sound memory, 
and out of prison. If there be any feme-covert among the cognizors, 
she is privately examined, whether she does it willingly and freely, or 
| by been scm of her husband.’ ails Ry om. 
| yt acts all the essential of a fine are completed ; i 
| the cognizor die the next prs er d the: fine is me as 
. ore er ae to the day on which the writ, is made re- 
: nrnable, still the fine shall be carried j its remaining. parts 
| which the next is,— “4 * ries ) od 
‘The note of the fine, which is only an abstract. ¢ | 
) covenant, and the concord naming dn oust: the ate pe gsi 
and the agreement. This must be enrolled of record in the proper 
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defendant Edwards, here called the tenant, has no. 
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at length; and thus the fine is completely levied at common law.’ 
Several additional solemnities are also added by statute, in order to 
render the fine more generally public. As, that the note of the fine 
shall be read openly im the Court of Common Pleas, at. two several 
days in one week, and during: such reading all pleas shall cease * All 
proceedings on fines shall” be enrolled of record in the Court of 
Common Pleast. The fine, after ent, shall be openly read 
and proclaimed in court, (during which all pleas shall cease,) once in 
the term it is made, and once in each three: succeeding terms{; and 
these proclamations are to be endorsed on. the back of the: record, 
By this humbug, all: rights to the land are barred and bound, unless 
claim be made within five years after the last proclamation; except 
such persons as. have not a right of entry at that time, as persons. who 
have estates in remainder and reversion, (against whom the five years 
are not to be computed, until the time at which the estate, in remainder 
or reversion, shall give a right to, the possession) ; and except also 

erts, infants, prisoners, persons beyond sea, and such as are 
not of whole mind,—who all -have five years allowed them, in which 
to make their respective claims, from the time of the removal of their 
several disabilities before enumerated; so that in fact, the fine, after 
all, bars only the estate of the person. levying it; the exceptions in- 
cluding every other person in the word,—at least for five years. And 
note that these fines are of four different kinds.; each suited, with 
great propriety no doubt, to meet the particular case in which it should 
be employed. 

The reader will by this time begin to see the beauties of fines, which 
is all this undertaking will afford. .We shall now, therefore, pass. to 
a short description of a recovery, in order to see which has the greater 
claim to ity; for they neither of them possess any other claim 
than that—unless, indeed, they are considered as an extraordinary 


. means of extracting the money from the pockets of the unfortunate. 


_ A Common Recovery is so far like a fine, that it is a suit or action 
either actual. or fictitious, and in it the lands are recovered against 
the tenant of the freehold; which recovery, being a supposed adjura- 
tion of. the right, binds. all. persons, and generally vests a free and 
absolute fee-simple in the recoveror. The following description is 
taken from Blackstone :—‘ Let.us in. the first place su David 
Edwards to be tenantiof the freehold, and desirous to, au @ common 
recovery, in order to bar all entails, remainders, and reversions, and 
to convey the same in fee-simple to Francis Golding. To effect this, 
Golding is to bring an action against him for the lands, and he ac~ 
cordingly sues NS te ee 
were its initial or most, operative ) 


were in Latin, In this writ: the. iderenent Going sheer ne 
title to tl 
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and calls upon one Jacob Morland, who is supposed, at the original 
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title to the tenant ; and thereupon he 
cere) whe Ne rat tadlont may be called in to defend the title 
Phich he so warranted. ‘This is called the voucher (vocatio), or calling 
: and Morland is called the vowchee. 
of Jacob Morland to warranty; an , 
Upon this, Jacob Morland, the vouchee, appears, is impleaded, and 
defends the title. Whereupon Golding, the demandant, desires leave 
of the Court to imparl or confer with the vouchee in private, which is 
(as usual) allowed him ; and soon afterwards the demandant, Golding, 
returns to court; but Morland, the vouchee, disappears, or makes 
default. Whereupon, judgment is given for the demandant Golding, 
now called the recoveror, to recover the lands in question against the 
tenant, Edwards, who is now the revoveree ; and Edwards has judg- 
ment to recover of Jacob Morland lands of equal value, in recompense 
for the lands so warranted by him, and now lost by his default, which 
is agreeable to the doctrine of warranty at common law. This is 
called the recompense, or recovery in value. But Jacob Morland 
having no lands of his own, being usually the eryer of the court, (who, 
from being frequently thus vouched, is called the common vouchee,) it 
is plain that Edwards has only a nominal recompense for the lands so 
recovered against him by Golding; which lands are now absolutely 
vested in the said recoveror by judgment of law. Seisin thereof is 
delivered by the sheriff of the county. So that this collusive recovery 
operates merely in the nature of a conveyance in fee-simple from 
Edwards the tenant in tail to Golding the purchaser. 

“The recovery here described is with a single-vowcher only; but 
sometimes it is with double, treble, or further voucher, as the exigency 
of the case may require, And, indeed, it is usual always to have a 
recovery with double voucher at the least, by first conveying an estate 
of freehold to any indifferent person, against whom the precipe is 
brought; and then he vouches the tenant in tail, who vouches over the 
common vouchee: for if a recovery be had immediately against tenant 
in tail, it bars only such estate in the premises of which he is then 
actually seised; whereas, if the recovery be had against another 
person, and the tenant in tail be vouched, it bars every latent right and 
interest which he may have in the lands recovered. 1f Edwards, there- 
fore, be tenant of the freehold in possession, and John Barker be 
tenant in tail in remainder, here Edwards doth first vouch Barker, and 
then Barker vouches Jacob Morland, the common vouchee, who is 
always the last person vouched, and always makes default ; whereby 
the demandant, Golding, recovers the land against the tenant, Ed- 
wards, and Edwards recovers a recompense of equal value against 
Barker the first vouchee, who recovers the like against Morland, the 
common vouchee, against whom such ideal recovery in value is always 
ultimately awarded.” 

All this is very excellent ; and as it is our wish to introduce a little 
amusement into so grave and serious a subject, we shall give the 
reasons laid down in our books for the operation of recovery by 
tenant in tail, in barring the estate tail, and the remainders and 
reversion thereon. These may be distinguished into four. The first 


is the recompense in value, which is supposed to be recovered by the 
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tenant in tail against the donor or his heirs, whom he is supposed to 
vouch, in lieu and stead of the entailed lands recovered against the 
tenant in tail; which recompense,—as it is swpposed to go in the same 
entailed line and course of descent as the entailed lands recovered 
against the tenant would have done,—is considered as an equivalent 
and compensation to the issue, for the entailed lands which such issue 
was deprived of by the recovery *. Yet it is by no means agreed, that 
the same principle is applicable to the barring the remainders or re- 
version ; this, on the contrary, is denied by many authorities +. The 
next reason assigned, which is particularly applied to the effect of a 
recovery as barring the remainders and reversions, is this ;—that the 
recoveror ‘“‘ comes in” in continuance of the estate tail (which is ab- 
solutely barred); for that the recovery enlarges the estate tail, which 
by supposition of law has a continuancet. ‘‘ This reason,” observes 
Mr. Fearne, one of the most profound lawyers who ever lived, “ is 
curious, and savours much of legal magic. It is said to have its 
foundation in the ‘ astuteness’ of the judges ; and who but judges could 
have been so astute it may be difficult to say. It certainly proceeds 
from a depth beyond the reach of common apprehensions ; to me, at 
least, so far from explaining an iota of the matter, it calls for such an 
explanation itself as I despair of, to render it intelligible.” The next 
reason given is, ‘“‘ that whenever a person comes in vouchee in a com- 
mon recovery, and enters into the warranty, he is considered as com- 
ing in, not merely of the estate which he may then have in the lands, 
but in privity of all estates he ever had before, though the precedent 
estate on which the voucher depends is divested, discontinued, and 
turned to a right §.”_ The fourth and last reason was delivered from 
the Bench by Chief Justice Willes, in these commendatory words ; 
“ Mr, Pigot has confounded himself, and every body else who reads his 
book, by endeavouring to give reasons for and explain common reco- 
veries, I only say this to shew that when men attempt to give reasons 
for common recoveries they run into absurdities, and the whole of 
what they say is unintelligible jargon and learned nonsense, They 
have been in use some hundreds of years—have gained ground by 
time—and we must now take them, as they really are, common as- 
surances,” 

By such means as these “ the statute of great men” is laughed at 
by tenants in tail, who thus defraud their issue and the persons in 
remainder and reversion. For the particular distinctions between fines 
and recoveries, and of the particular occasions on which the one is 
to be employed and the other avoided, read Preston || passim; and 
unless you do read him passim you'll know little about it. 

Of Recoveries you will find it thus written in the said treatise on 
Conveyancing: “ No instrument prepared by the conveyancer requires 
more attention than this assurance,” Again, in the same work, vol, i. 


Pigott on Recoveries, 22. 
. peng others Salk. 569. 1 Wils.73. 1 Burr. 115. 


+ 
+ See 
Pig. 
f mg 114, 
bes et ee the whole of which volume (592 pages) is concerning 
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, 98: “JTthas happened more than once that six recoveries have 
oh suffered to bad thé same estate tail, and that five of them have 
been defective, for want of a good tenant to the writ of. entry ; and 
the sixth recovery, though good according to the better opinion, in- 
volved the question, whether a recovery, defective as against issue In 
tail, and those in remainder and reversion, for want of a good tenant 
to the writ of entry, is good as between the parties, so as to pass the 
estate by way of estoppel or conveyance, and supply a seisin to serve 
the uses declared thereof.” 

Thus we see the harmony and beauty of our law, and the wisdom 
and ingenuity of our lawyers—against whom even parliament may 
contend in vain. Well might an eminent conveyancer, at a meeting 
recently convened to consider the best mode of stifling the revolution- 
ary endeavour of altering, or, as some have called it, amending, our 
law—declare, that ‘he would sooner part with his bowels than give 
up fines and recoveries.’ 

We, however, not being possessed of the lights by which that dis- 
tinguished conveyancer was guided, do presume to propose, that fines 
and recoveries be wholly abolished. We do not, moreover, think that 
there is any necessity to substitute even any simple deed in their place : 
for we propose also, that the statute de donis be repealed; for of 
what use can that statute*’be at this day, when every tenant in tail has 
power, in its very defiance, to cut off the entail—unless, indeed, it is 
to be preserved as a laughing-stock to remind us of the wisdom of our 
ancestors. We would repeal all the statutes (of which there are 
several) relating to fines. All this, we presume to think, the country 
has a right to demand. At one blow we would level the whole chaos 
of absurdities relating to this branch of our law. 

Nor will it be necessary to preserve either fines or recoveries, to 
enable married women to pass their lands. As the law now stands, 
our readers must observe, no married woman can pass her lands so as 
to destroy the right of her heir-at-law to take her descendable estate 
after her decease, without the assistance of a fine or recovery; unless, 
indeed, she has what is called “ a power of appointment” over her 
estate, which is a “ special matter,” at this time not necessary to enter 
into. So that, in fact, a married woman has only the advantage of an 
estate for life; for she cannot even make a will during coverture. The 
reason for her not being able to dispose of her estate as another person 
can, is, lest her husband, who has “ dominion over her,” should exert 
that influence to the prejudice of the wife’s heir. And even the hus- 
band himself, on these grounds, can never get any benefit of the wife's 
estate after her death, unless he had issue by the wife, born alive, 
which could have inherited the land; and then, in this case, he may 
hold the estate of inheritance which was the wife’s, as “ tenant by the 
eurtesy,,—by favour, of this kingdom. ‘The reason why the wife is 
enabled by the means of fine or recovery alone to pass her lands duri 
her coverture is, that she is presumed to go through these forms by 
her own free will, and not through the coercion of her husband. To 
ea a Pay snk she hed examined, as it is called, bya judge or com- 
ra asa ton priv * e cannot, however, exercise even these modes 

yance, without the assent of her husband. The consent of the 
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husband, however, is generally obtainable, as the estate, after paying 
the “ fines” and “ king’s silver,” &c., is usually limited for the benefit 
of the husband himself; who otherwise, as we have seen before, could 
not enjoy the property, unless he were fortunate enough to have a 
child by the wife. 

Now all this form for the purpose of passing the wife’s estate might 
be abolished, and a simple deed, together if you please with a “‘ secret 
examination” (which, by the way, is all humbug) substituted in their 
stead. What objection, indeed, could be made to this most evident 
improvement, abolishing as it does a great expense, loss of time, 
nonsense and confusion, we are at a loss to conceive: we trust, the 
commissioners now sitting in judgment on the absurdities under which 
we are at present labouring, will take this into their most serious 
consideration. 

Why there should be various laws, operating in different places on 
landed property in this country at this day, is hard to conceive. The 
only reason to be given for it is, to keep up a perpetual ignorance of 
the same. We suppose it is that, in case any person of “ the vulgar 
sort” should venture to obtain any knowledge of what is termed the 
“common law,” (so called, we presume, because it is commonly not 
understood,) that he may always be met with some “ particular cus- 
tom” ready to confound the little knowledge he may fancy to have 
attained respecting the nature and qualities of his own estate. Or, 
perhaps, it may be with the amiable motive inculcated by Lord Coke, 
when he argued for the retention of the Norman French, and of the 
continued use of the Gothic black letter, in all our statutes and reports, 
*“* Lest, by the publication of them in the vulgar tongue, the unlearned 
might be subjected to errors, and, trusting to their own conceits, en- 
danger themselves.” But, let the motive be what it may, this happy 
result is effected,—that none of the unlearned, and few even of the 
learned, know any thing about the matter. By the common law the 
land descends to the eldest son; by the custom of gavelkind, which 
obtains in Kent, it descends to all the sons together; by the custom 
of borough-english it descends to the youngest son. But even these 
eustoms are only the general customs of land of this nature. There 
are other special customs which appertain thereto. There is a custom 
of a manor in the Duchy of Cornwall, that an estate in fee shall go to 
the youngest son; but an estate ¢ail to the eldest. This custom is 
Special and restrictive of the general custom of borough-english. 
Again, some are more extensive than the general custom: as, if the 
tenant has no sons, but several brothers, his youngest brother shall 
inherit ; also in the like case, that the youngest sister shall inherit. 
By the general custom of copyholds, 2 woman cannot be endowed. 
Bya particular custom of the manor she has her dower, which is 
termed her free-bench, usually one half of the land of which the hus- 
band died seised. By other special ‘customs, the wife has free-bench 
of only one-third of this land ; and, in others, of more than one half. 
By the custom cf many manors, she is entitled to free-bench, not only 
of the land of which the husband died seised, but of all such of which 
the husband was at any time seised during the coverture. By the 
custom of a manor in Herefordshire, only the mother of the heir, and- 
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not any other wife of the deceased ancestor, shall have, free-bench. 
Agsio, gavelkind land does not Escheat on an attainder of felony 
because, we suppose, the commission of this crime by. a tenant 
gavelkind dees not corrupt his blood, as it does that of every other 
person. He may alienate his estate at the age of fifteen, because; 
we suppose, a tenant in gayelkind is a person of avery precocious 
genius, and consequently understands well what he is about, when all 
others are “ infants,” and cannot do these things until they attain 
twenty-one. ‘The care of the Lord Chancellor, that worthy custodier 
of infants, lunatics, bankrupts, and married women, is not necessary 
(most fortunately for them) in the case of the gentlemen of Kent, 
“and of some particular manors.” But why are these privileges not 
extended to the people at large? Or if, on the contrary, these excep- 
tions to the common law are not so beneficial as the common law 
itself, why are these poor people exeluded from the immunities of that 
blessed constitution of general law under which the people at large 
flourish ? 

Here we cannot but notiee some remarks in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
lately published. In page 272 they say‘ Do the people complain of 
these usages? Do they petition against them? Do they not even, in 
a multitude of cases, suffer the rule of descent to take its course, 
although they might alter it?” We answer, that they have been, and 
are still, complained of by a multitude of persons, As to its being 
said that they do not petition against them, we only wish to know 
what they would gain by petitioning? Is it meant to be insinuated 
that their petitions would meet with the same success, to the removal 
of the evils petitioned against, as we have witnessed for the last thirty 
years in the case of our Roman Catholic brethren? Do they intend 
to signify that “ the representatives” of the people, as a body, shew 
any greater respect or attention to the petitions of the than does 
the Great Mogul? Ordoes the ‘ Quarterly Review’ merely intend to 
make a joke of the misfortunes of the country, as regards the law, and 
of the horrid state of abuse and corruption in which we daily behold it ? 
Rut, says the Reviewer, “ they suffer the rule of descent to take its 
course, although they might alter it.” Why, truly, this is ited 
of defending the system! Each of these unfortunate people:are to bi 
obliged to suffer the great expenses attendant on a private act of Pa: 
— in order to free themselves from owns sances. ei ryt 

n a note to this passage above quoted from the ‘Quarterly R aot 
is the following :—‘* Mr. Dodd observes, (iis cbt 
in Kentas it is with partible inheritance in France, where: ‘aw. 
compulsory, since the people in general there have no power of remé. 
dying it by entails, and only a. pattial one by | 
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France having no power to partible inheritance by entails, we 
are.at,a loss to. comprehend, the people in in France are. not 
blessed with a statute de donis, with. fines and. recoveries, in 
order to render such statute a » we are fully aware, We can 
readily conceive thet this would be a inost unaccountable remedy for 
any imperfections existing in the law of France, and,we sincerely trust 
that the law of that eountry may never be incumbered and rendered 
absurd by any such nonsense. But if, Mr. Dodd intends to signify 
that the people of France have no power of disposition over their 
landed property during life, we. usk his pardon; he is labouring uader 
a very considerable mistake—they do possess such power... Again, it 
is said that Mr. Dodd shows, fromthe authority of Robinson, that 
there has been no disgavelling act passed for the last two hundred 

ears, Now, it so happens that Mr. Robinson’s work on the common 
of Kent was published in the year 1741; how, therefore, it cquld be 
quoted as an authority for this assertion is not very apparent. 

This gentleman, Mr. Dodd, in the course of the article in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ is continually quoted for one thing or another, It appears 
from the Review, that, he wrote a letter on Mr. Brougham's Speech. 
We are certainly much obliged to the Reviewer for giving us this 
information; for we se were aware of the existence of such a 
work or of such a gent! eman. It is, therefore, strongly indicative of 
the kind feeling of the Quarterly Reviewer to “take by the: hand,’’ in 
the way he has done, a person who, on his first appearance, (judging 
from the Review) exhibits such evident marks of talent, together with 
@ strong determination to add to the literary character of the age 

“« Does.any one pretend,” continues Mr. Dodd,—(we beg eked for 
our confusion of persons, but really Mr. Dodd’s opinions are so mixed 
up with those of the Reviewer, that it requires no little: attention to 
distinguish the one from the other, )—the Reviewer, we mean, continues, 
* that the custom of gavelkind renders estates less valuable in the 
county of Kent—that it fetters alienation—that it checks improvement 
of the soil? If no sueh inconvenience is shewn—if parties interested 
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other; and, indeed, in both. But if the law must still-continue,te’' 
disgrace the country and the age we live in, yet let an uniformity of » 
the same general absurdities prevail throughout the kingdom : there © 
ean be no occasion, with our general system, to resort \to\ speoiad 
and particular absurdities. What the reviewer intends by sayimg © 
that “ this vague object can never, after all, be entirely accomplished, *.~ 
is far beyond our comprehension ; we wish he had again quoted. Mrs = 
Dodd as an authority in the matter, perhaps he might have: imsoe 
formed us. fourge et? 
We shall now say a few words concerning Uses and Trusts. . In‘ 
their original, these were the same, answering to the fidet commissum 
of the civil law, as we are informed by Bacon; being a confidences 
reposed in one who is made tenant of the land, to dispose of the pre- »* 
fits, and, indeed, of the land itself, at the direction of another, who .o 
is termed cestui que use, or he to whose use another holds the lands « 
As, if a feoffment were made to A. and his heirs, to the use of or ines 
trust for B. and his heirs; here, at the common law, A., the.derre-tes.s 
nant, had the legal property and possession of the land, but B.,,the 
cestui que use, was in conscience to have the profits and. disposal. 
thereof. ancy get eid 
This notion of the civil law was transplanted into this country,about ‘» 
the end of the reign of Edward IIL, by the foreign ecclesiastics, (asi 
complete a band of scoundrels as ever pestered mankind), in orderAo \o 
evade the statutes of mortmain before mentioned. .By this, means): 
they obtained grants of lands, not to their religious houses..direetly, ».! 
but to the use of the religious houses, which the chancellors. of these...’ 
days, generally members of their own respectable body, accordingly ; 
held, fidei-commissa, aud binding in conscience; assuming, for,the « 
purpose of enforcing these grants, the jurisdiction of the pretor fidei .. 
commissartis of the Roman law. And, as it was most easy to obtain ah 
such grants from dying persons, a maxim was established, that te 
by law the lands themselves were not devisable, yet if the deyisor had, ' 
enfeoffed another to his own use, such wse was devisable by will. But, “: 
unfortunately for the inventors themselves—as it generally, and. indeed “ 
most fortunately, happened for the rest of mankind, with respect tar 
their inventions—they did not long enjoy the advantage of their new. “ 
device. A statute, of date the 15th of Richard II., enaets thatthe... 
lands which had been so purchased to uses should be amortize d gia 
license from the crown, or else be sold to private persons ‘ and,jhaty Te 


for the future uses, they should be subject to the statutes of mortmain, . 4; 


and forfeitable as lands themselves. : , 
HS ot aied ad 


cularly as restraints on alienation by will were, through this means,... 


con, the courts of equity began ‘to reduce uses : ee eibose 

Both these interests, that of the trustee and 
use, at length became too learnedly refined 
session being in one man, and whilst. all 
so many elaborate distinctions were introdu 
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Bacon, they were “turned to deceive many of their just and reason- 
able rights. A man that had cause to sue for land, knew not against 
whom to bring his action, or who was the owner of it. The wife was 
defrauded of her thirds ; the husband of his curtesy; the lord of his 
wardship, relief, heriot, and escheat; the creditor of his extent for 
debt; and the poor tenant of his lease.” ‘To remedy these defects, 
many statutes were provided for particular evils ; all of which went 
some way to consider the person who had the real benefit of the land 
the actual owner thereof. This was fully carried into effect by a 
statute made in the 27th Henry VIII., called the Statute of Uses, 
which enacts, that—‘* when any person or persons shall be scised of 
and in any honours, castles, manors, lands, tenements, rents, services, 
reversions, remainders, or other hereditaments, to the use, confidence, 
Or trust of any other person or persons, or of any boily-politic, by an 
manner of means whatsoever, that in every such case the estate of a 
and every such person and persons so seised to uses shall be deemed 
and adjudged in him or them that have the use, in such and the same 
manner as they before had in the wse.” ‘Thus the statute transferred 
the estate of the trustee to the cestui que use, or ** erecutes”’ the use in 
the beneficial owner; thus making him actual and complete owner 
of the Jand both at law and in equity, annihilating the intervening 
estate of the feoffee. The Courts of Law then began to take cognizance 
of uses, instead of sending the party to seek his relief in Chancery, 
the only place in which he could obtain it before the statute. Thus, 
for some time, the power and practice of the Court of Chancery over 
landed property was gteatly curtailed ‘and diminished. A few tech- 
nical scruples, however, which the judges could not conquer, ‘restored 
with ten-fold increase the jurisdiction of the con:mander-in-chief of 
chancery matters. The judges of those days, being men of tender and 
delicate consciences, held—that as the statute of uses mentions only 
such persons as were seised to the use of others, this could not extend to 
terms of years, or other chattel interests, whereof the termor (the owner 
of the term) is said in Jaw not to be seised, but only possessed (not- 
withstanding my Lord Coke defines actual scisin to be possessio, and 
tells us that possessio’ est quasi pedis positio); and therefore if land 
were limited to A. for a certain number of years to the use of, or in 
trust for, B., the statute did not execute the use, but left it as it was 
at common law, before the statute. 

Again, they held that “‘ a use cannot be limited on a use ;” and 
that when a feoffinent is made to A. and his heirs, to the use of B. and 
his heirs, to the use or in trust for C. and his heirs, the statute only 

xecuted the first use, and that the second was a mere nullity; “ not 
adverting,” as is well observed by Blackstone, ‘that the instant the 
first use was executed in B., he became seised to the use of C., which 
second use the statute might as well be permitted to execute as it did 
the first ; and so the legal estate might be instantaneously transmitted 
down through a hundred uses upon uses till finally executed in the last 
cestui que use.” Well, indeed, may we wonder with Blackstone (who 
does not often go out of the way to find fault with the existing law) 
that they could not advert to this most evident fact. But from this 
ee ee, judges of old were, 
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and how they could “ strain at a gnat, and swallow acamel,” In this 
case, where ‘the statute itself declared that it was to operate “ where 
any person or persons were seised, &c., to the use of any other perane 
or persons or body politic, by any manner of means whatsoever,’ the 
tender consciences of the judges held that the statute only operated on 
the first use, ‘They held that bodies politic were not capable of a use 
or trust “ because of the letter of the statute, which in any clause when 
it speaketh of the feoffee, resteth only upon the word person, but when 
it speaketh of cestui que use, it addeth, person or body politic; and 
also because no confidence can be committed to a corporation, as it 
is not a natural body which has reason, and is capable of confidence, 
for these are the means to obtain the performance of it, and no corpo- 
ration which consists of many persons, can be imprisoned, and their 
natural bodies shall not be imprisoned for their corporate body, which, 
is another body, Also, the judges of former days, by reason .of the 
vast tenderness of their consciences, held, as we have seen before, that 
the statute of uses did not apply to real chattels; because men are not 
said to be seised of them, but only possessed. And yet it could be pro- 
perly held, without injury to conscience, that a statute, the highest au- 
thority of the realm, which expressly declared that an estate given to a 
man and the heirs of his body, should go to the heirs of his body, 
might be obviated and rendered a blank,—as positive a blank as Mr. 
Courtenay shortly since declared in parliament his own mind to be,—- 
by a most contemptible piece of burlesque—a fine or recovery. Thus 
by these scruples of the judges at common law all these cases were 
carried to the chancery court, and there met their fate by equitable 
decisions. 

On this “no executing but the first use,’ Mr. Brougham in his 
speech on the subject of legal reforms, observes as follows: ‘‘ I would 
restore the statute of uses to what it was clearly intended to be. Our 
ancestors made that law by which, if land were given to A, for the use 
of B., the latter was deemed the legal owner, the use being executed 
in him just as if A. did not exist. It was justly observed by Lord 
Hardwicke, that all the pains taken by this famous law, ended in. the 
adding of three words to a conveyance. . .. The whole provision is 
evaded by making the gift to the use of B. in trust for C.; and 
three words send the whole matter into chancery, contrary to the plain 
intent of the statute. Can there be any reason whatever for not in 
all such estates legal at once, and restoring them to the jurisdiction o 
the common law, by recognising as the owner the person to whom in 
reality the estate is given, and passing over him who is the mere nomi- 
nal party?” On this passage the Quarterly Review observes thus in 
page 293:—“ We are not quite certain that we understand the exact 
import of this proposition; which we should ascribe to our own, duls 
ness, but that Mr. Sugden expressed the same difficulty in his speech.” 
Now it so happened, that Mr. Sugden did not speak with a copy ot 
th; Donen s Speech his hand ; therefore any misconception as 

ig of a particular passage may easily be accounted fe 
bis part, But no such excuse occurs in ‘Sosa of the dulness o the 
i Reviewer, He, with a copy of the “ only authentic edition” 
under his nose, might have managed to understand “ the exact import 
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of this proposition,” had he been possessed of any understanding 
on the subject of uses. But, alas, from the whole context it is too 
evident that he knows nothing about the matter. Indeed, it is to 
be greatly lamented, that this part of the speech was not passed over 
in silence. We cannot, by any further explanation on our part, render 
this part of the subject more intelligible than we already have done. 
They who have profited by what we have written on this head will 
understand Mr. Brougham’s proposition; with which we beg to say 
we do most fully concur. 

We shall now state, for the information of our readers, a very im- 
portant case, which was argued and determined in the Common Bench 
in the commencement of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And we are 
particularly induced to this, for several reasons. First, because it will 
exemplify the transcendant power of the King’s prerogative ; 2dly, it 
will show how that prerogative can be made to subvert a strong and 
important principle of law; 3dly, it will point out a most material dis- 
tinction between real estate and chattels real; 4thly, it may possibly 
induce people to give up the bad practice of putting an end to their 
‘own existence; 5thily, it may, in some degree, illustrate the equality of 
his Majesty and a subject in courts of law ; and lastly, we are induced 
to favour our readers with a statement of this case, because it is very 
amusing. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury, by indenture bearing date 
the 22d day of April, in the 5th Edward VL., leased certain marsh 
lands to Sir James Hales, a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
to Margaret his then wife (which made them joint-tenants) to hold to 
them for the term of twelve years, from Michaelmas 1560. SirJames 
Hales and his wife being then jointly possessed of the term, Sir James, 
on the 4th day of August, Anno Ist and 2d Philip and Mary, drowned 
himself in a river, in the parish of St. Mildred, in the county of the 
city of Canterbury. Upon view of the body then and there lying 
dead, the jury of the coroner there duly summoned to enquire of the 
death, returned for verdict, that Sir James Hales was felo de se; that 
is, that he, being of sound mind, memory, and discretion, did volan- 
tarily, and therefore, feloniously, put an end to his own existence,—had 
committed felony on himself. By this offence, certain forfeiture accrues 


to the crown. The case is reported by Plowden. The judgment of 


the court appears to have been delivered by Lord Chief Srimioe Dyer, 


- and is founded on reasoning remarkably curious, and was as follows *, 
_ The Lord Dyer said, that five things are to be considered in this 


case. First, the quality of the offence of Sir James Hales ; secondly, 


_ to whom the offence is committed; thirdly, what shall he forfeit ; 
fourthly, from what time the forfeiture shall commence ; and fifthly, if 


the term here (demised by the archbishop) shall be taken’ from the 


wife. And as to the quality of the offence which Sir James has here 
committed, he said, it is in a degree of murder, and not of homicide or 
_ Manslaughter, for homicide is the killing of a man feloniously without 
aaiiot rhe And here the killing of himself was prepensed, = 


his.mind before the act was done. And also it agrees in 
ut with the ancient definition of murder, viz., that murdrum 
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always he who determines to kill himself, determines by the instigation 
of the devil, to do it secretly, nzllo presente, nullo sciente, lest he 
should else be prevented from doing it. Wherefore the quality of the 
offence is murder. e od 
“ As to the second point:—It isan offence against ‘nature, against 
God, and against the king. Against nature, because itis contrary to the 
rules of self-preservation, which is the principle of nature ;) for every 
thing living does, by instinct of nature, defend itself from destruction, and 
then to destroy one’s self is contrary to nature, and a thing most’ horrible. 
inst God; in thatitis a breach of his commandment, thou shalt not 
kill ; and to kill himself, by which act he kills in presumption his ‘own 
soul, is a greater offence than to kill another. . Against the king; ‘in 
that hereby he has lost a subject, and (as Brown ‘termed it) he being 
the head, has lost one of his mystical members. © Also, he has offended 
the king, in giving such an example to his subjects ; andit belongs to 
the king, who has the government of the people, to take care that no 
evil example be given them, and an evil example is am offence against 
him. ait hae 
“ As to the third point :—What he shall forfeit.) It was agreed ‘by 
all the justices, that he shall forfeit all his goods, debts,:and chattels, 
real and personal, by reason of the offence aforesaid.’ | For Brown said, 
the reason why the king shall have the goods and chattels :of a:felo 
de se, and that he cannot make his executors of them, is not because 
he is out of holy church, so that for that reason the bishop will not 
meddle with them ; and therefore the king ‘shall have them as: 
with which no other will meddle; but the king shall have them»as 
forfeited to him for the said offence, viz. for the loss of his subject/and 
forthe breach of his peace, and for the evil example given to his: 
ple, and not in respect that holy church will not meddle: with them, 
for he is adjudged none of the members ‘of holy'-churchi ‘But:all 
the justices agreed that he shall not forfeit) hisland,) (i e his real 
estates,) nor the wife her dower, nor shall the blood be corrupted; 
for the escheat of the land, the loss of the wife’s dower; and the:cor- 
ruption of the blood, cannot be without an attainderin:deed. \.«.\sie 
* As to the fourth point :—viz. to what time the: forfeitures shall 
have relation: they said, that the forfeiture here shall have relation:to 
the time of the original offence committed, ‘which was the cause ‘ofthe 
death, aud that was the throwing himself into the water; which was.dote 
in his lifetime, and this act was felony. | ‘And the indictment says, and 
may say, that he feloniously threw himself:into/the water?) for:'that 
which caused the death may be ‘said to be-feloniously dones\\Aind 
therefore, if one strikes another, so that afterwards: he dies cof! it) the 
indictment ought to say that he ‘struck, him‘ feloniously. So that the 
felony is attributed ‘to the act, which .act is always done by a living 
man, and in his lifetime, as’ Browh said; for he ‘said, Sit) James 
Hales was dead, and how came’ le to his death >) Itmay be answered, 
by drowning ; and who drowned him ?)'' Sir James. Hales.;\and whien 
“did he drown him ? In his lifetitie:: So' that Sir'James! Hales, being 
b alive, caused Sir James Hales to die; and the acbof the living man-was 
the death of the dead man. And theu for this offened itis:reasonable 
to punish’ the living man whé committed the offence, ‘and not-the 
man. But how can he be said to be punished alive when the punish- 
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ment comes after his death? . Sir, this can be done no other, way but 
by divesting out of him, from. the time of the act done in his life, which 
was the cause of his:death, the title and property of those things which 
he had in his lifetime. 

As to the fifth point:—-The justices held, that if the forfeiture has 
relation to the-felonious act.done in the party’s lifetime, then, although 
the wife now plaintiff should, before, the office found, be adjudged in 
the term by right: ofsurvivorship, and should be remitted to the term as 
to others, yet, afler the office found, the term shall be adjudged in the 
‘king and queen, because the office has relation prior to her title of sur- 
vivorship, viz, to his lifetime, and to the doing of the act. by which a title 
in law to the term is given to the king, which is equivalent to a grant 
in deed made by the,same person in his lifetime to the king. Fora 
title may be as firmly attached i in the king, by the act of the law, as by 
the express grant of the party.” 

» On this reasoning it was held, that the Zidle of the king to this term 
of years was prior-to,that of Lady Hales, the surviving joint-tenant. 
And then, his Majesty being entitled to all that right in the term 
whichwas Sir James Hales’ at his decease, (which we shall presently 
see was none,) On another principle of law, the whole term became 
vested.in him;! by ‘reason of his dignity ;. which will not allow him to 
hold anything jointly -with his subject, but always, in such cases, as, 
were he a. common person, he would become joint-tenant—the whole 
is vested in him 5 it being also another principle of law, that, the king 
Shall never lose, or become minus: nullum tempus occurrit , TH is a 
legal maxim, | t 
ba dNow, \it is‘ to be observed, that it, is a rule, of law, that, imme- 
diately on the death vf one. joint-tenant, the subject of, the joint- 
tenancy) remains solely vested, in) the surviving joint-tenant, This 
‘tight ©f survivorship. is termed “jus. acerescendi,’ because the right 
‘upon the death of one'joint-tenant, accumulates. and increases fo | 
Survivors, as it is expressed hy Bracton:--“‘ pars illa communis ac- 
Creseit superstitibus, de persona in personam, usque.ad ultimam, pe 
stitem.” ‘'To'such an extent is this rule of law carried, that if aj 
‘teriant-devise ‘apart, of the land held in joint-tenancy, yet it wi an 
(pass ;; because the will has no effect tll after the death of the maker, 
and by such death the right! of the survivor (which, by. the. nature af 
the estate, acerued at its original creation, and is therefore, prior to.| 

‘devise) is: already vested: ‘To which point speaks the wing F 

jas laid down by) my Lord Coke : .“* Jus accrescendi fertur. 
voluntati:”| For although both these claims commence at.one instant ; 
sand ‘although, as my Lord: Coke says, an instant, “‘ est anum 

bile tempore quod non est tempus nec pars. temporis, ad. qu ’ tamen 
‘partes: temporis connectuniur,” and that “* instans. est finis. sent Sea 

“poris et principim alterius.”» Yet here there is priority, for this, very 
good reason—the tr Ser tip A ! ih minieer 
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and contrary also te this plain principle of reason and logie, that what 
was not in him could not be taken out of him, (and the moment the 
breath was out of his body, the estate was vested in the wife) —it is 
hard to conceive; and, indeed, it can only be accounted for on the 
principle of equality, and the honesty of the judges, prevailing in a ¢ase 
arising between the crown and the subject. We trust, from what has 
been said, that our readers will not commit self-murder : for it is, as 
we have seen in every shape, a most wnprofitable thing, 


It isa very questionable principle whether forfeiture in the case of 
felo de se ought to prevail at all, unless it can be shewn that the for- 
feiture attached to the offence prevents, in some degree at least, the 
offence from being committed. It is, undoubtedly, unjust. To deprive 
a widow and fatherless children of sustenance, on account of that 
which to them is, of itself, a most terrible and awful misfortune, is, 
under any circumstances, horrible; but if this severe punishment,— 
which attaches not to the individual who has terminated his existence, 
but, on the contrary, to his most wretched and innocent survivors,— 
has not the effect of lessening the number of these unfortunate of- 
fenders—it ought not, under any circumstances, to be allowed to 
continue in force. The people of this day will not, we imagine, ad- 
vance that reason for the continuance of this severe punishment which 
Britton has given for the wife not having her dower in the cases of 
the husband’s treason and felony, viz.—** that it is presumed the wife 
was privy to her husband's crime.’—So unpopular, indeed, is the 
penalty attached to this offence, that the coroner’s jury, in at least half 
the cases which come before them, return for verdict, that the unfor- 
tunate individual was, at the time of committing the act, “ labouring 
under temporary derangement ;’—when the deceased, at the time, as 
evidently knew what he was about as the jurymen are aware that, in re~ 
turning that verdict, they are breaking the oath they have just taken— 
to return @ true verdict according to the evidence. This subject is de- 
serving of the serious consideration of persons in power. 

We now come to the consideration of wills. And, here, we cannot 
but regret, that if certain expressions are alone to be considered 
capable of passing estates by deed, that the same strictness is not .re- 
quired in order to pass the same property by will. To the absence of 
a similar principle of construction of these instruments is to be attri- 
buted the multitude of cases which have arisen on wills. Search the 
books:—you will find more questions have eceurred on the latter: 
instrament than on all other modes of conveyance put together, In 
wills, a latitude of “ intention” as it is called, is allowed. It is not ne« 
cessary to use the same words of limitation in. wills, to create: 
certain estates, as are absolutely requisite to create the same estates 
by deed. Any form of words which clearly conveys the intention of 
the devisor—the maker of the will—provided that intention be agreeable 
to the rules of law, are sufficient to pass, as well the lands themselves, — 
as any particular estate therein by will. Now, the. questions have 
always been, “ what is the intention ?” * Is the intention consonant to” 
the rules of law ?” As to words capable of passing the fee in a willy ’ 
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aman and his assigns for ever ;” “ to a person et sanguine suo ;” “ to one 
to give and to sell ;” “all L am worth ;”’ “‘all my real property +” ‘‘all 
my estate ;” “ all my right, title, and interest ;" so, if I devise the land, 
“on condition that the devisee pay a gross sum of money out of it ;’ 
“* charged with the payment of debts and legacies ;” or with a per- 
petual ‘‘ annual payment,”—in all these cases the fee-simple has been 
held to pass. But if the devise be—*‘ to one and his assigns,” without 
saying for ever—only an estate for life passes; a devise to one “ to be 
freely possessed and enjoyed,” carries an estate for life only. The 
words—I devise Blackacre to my daughter, and the heirs of her 
body; item, 1 devise to my said daughter Whiteaere,—give the 
daughter an estate tail in the Blackacre, but only an estate for life in 
Whiteacre ; though had it been “in forma predicta,” instead of item— 
an estate tail in Whiteacre would have passed. Where the land is 
devised subject to charges, an estate for life only passes. These are 
very small specimens of the multitude of cases which have occurred in 
one of the branches of the law respecting wills. 

But the great confusion and uncertainty has arisen, where persons 
have employed words of limitation— heirs, and heirs of the body,—in 
wills, where they intended an estate for life only to pass. As to one 
for life only, remainder to his heirs; to one for life and no longer, and 
after his decease, to the heirs of his body: in the first of these cases’ 
an estate in fee, and in the second in tail passes. For, though the 
intention of the maker of the will is allowed to prevail where that in- 
tention is not opposed to any rule of law, yet here it is contrary to one 
of the most fundamental principles of the law of real property—it is, 
therefore, frustrated. The two estates,—for life, and the remainder 
to the heirs—unite, and form in the ancestor an estate of inheritance. 
To take a great case as particularly illustrative of this point, the case 
of Perrin and Blake.* | The question arose on the will of one William 
Williams, which is of considerable length, though the point may be 
stated thus :—** Jt is my intent and meaning that no. - of my sons — 
should sell or dispose of my estate for longer time than hi. life, and to 
that intent” he devised the land to his son, John Williams, for and 
during the term of his natural life; remainder to the heirs of the body 
of his said son. The case is remarkable for having attracted the at- 
tention of Westminster Hall for many years. The question in dispute 
was the validity of a jointure of £1000 a year, claimed by the wife of 
John Williams. Her claim was immediately founded on a settlement, 
made upon her by her husband. ‘The question arose on his right to 
make such a settlement ; and this depended on the construction of the 
above devise made to him under the will of his father. If the will . 
passed an estate-tail to John Williams, he having done the acts requi~ 
site by the laws of Jamaica for barring entails, the jointure of the 
widow was effectual. If, on the coutrary, the will passed only an 
estate for life, the jointure was bad, as John Williams p no 

er or estate whereby to make the same. Whether the former or. 

of these constructions ought to prevail, it was contended should 

be decided upon a rule thus expressed by my Lord Coke in his ré~ 

port of Shelley’s case (1. ons aes ab wpm Rom rn 
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veyance, an estate is limited, either mediately or immediately to his 
heirs in fee or in tail, in all such cases the heirs are:words: of dimita- 
tion of the estate, and not words of purchase.’’» »'This rule being 
applied to the will in question, the devisor's son was tenant in tail: 
not being applied, he was tenant for life only. ce WHUTHT 
In the year 1746, in order to try this point, the surviving’ trustees 
for securing Mrs. Williams’s jointure, brought 'two: ejectments; (the 
land held under the same title, being in the seisin of two individuals) 
in the supreme court of judicature, at St. Jago, in Jamaica, | In_both 
these ejectments the supreme court was against) Mrs. Willliems’s 
trustees. Writs of error were brought on both judgments in the: court 
of appeals and errors in Jamaica, which consists of the governor/and 
council. On both the judgments in the court of appeals and errors in 
Jamaica, there was an appeal to the king in council. One ofthe 
appeals appears here to have been dropt. ‘The other took the. fol- 
lowing course :—'The lords, of the privy council, conceiving that the 
record brought before them was, for want of a special verdict, too 
imperfect, reversed the judgment of the court of appeals in Jamaica ; 
but with a direetion not to prejudice the merits, and a recommendation 
of a special verdict on a mew ejectment. to be brought by Mrs, Wil- 
liams’s trustee. Accordingly, a new ejectment was. prosecuted by 
the trustees; and a special verdict being found, and both the supreme 
court in Jamaica, and the court of appeals: and» errors having: given 
judgment for the defendant, the plaintiffs appealed to the king: 
council. In July 1765, the cause came on for hearing beforethe 
lords of the committee of the privy council; but Lord: Mansfield, being 
the only law lord then in attendance, did not chuse that a: question so 
important, in respect to all the landed property in England,| should 
be decided by his single opinion ; and, therefore, it was agreed, that 
the appeal should be adjourned, until a solemn adjudication. .of the 
point, arising on the will of William Williams, could be obtained in 
Wesminster Hall. For this purpose, a case was at first prepared :for 
the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, and signed by the .counsel 
on each side, But such a reference from the cockpit, to one;ofithe 
courts of Westminster being a novelty, it was,at length agreed;:to 
take the opinion of the King’s Bench, in a feigned action of: 
in, such a way as to give the benefit of a writ of error to the Exchequer 
chamber, and thence an appeal to the House of Lords. | Accordingly, 
a record was framed for the King’s Beneh.: por) 91) 1) abot won 
The pleadings prepared for this purpose, in various: parts of) which 
some of the read facts were varied, and others. omitted, in: order,,ias 
Mr, Hargrave presumes, to aceommodate the record: to the :shortest 
mode of bringing forward the érue point in .issue—which, from»his 
awn description of them, looks not a little like irony,—the easeicame 
an to pinion in te King’s 1 Sem in Eastern, Term, 9 Gees III. 
Was argued a second time in Trinity Term- ing. ‘The \jude- 
went othe court. was qiven.in nity Term,’ 10 Gets dy Zona 
» @elendant, Mrs, Blake, Lord Mansfield, .C.. J.,:and: Astonm2and 
» Wilkes, Justices—holding, that-Joha Willams took’ merely amestate 
for life; Yates, Justice, being of opinion, that the remainder to. 
P to. the 
heirs of the body of John Willi 
feet, y tenant for life were words of 
imilation,—and therefore passed an estate tail. to him. 
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» Upon this judgment a writ of error was brought in the Exchequet 

diiiambien, where: it was argued several times, of which the last was in 
May 177. After a pause of above seven months, the judges of the 
Exchequer chamber delivered their opinions seriatim, on the 29th of 
January, 1772. The result was, a judgment of reversal, by the 
options of six: judges against two. Lord Chief Baron Parker, Mr. 
Baron Adams,’ Mr. Justice Gould, Mr, Baron Perrott, and Justices 
Blackstone and Nares,—being for reversing the judgment of the 
King’s Bench; and Lord Chief Justice De Grey and Baron Smith 
being for affirming it. The judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
was accordingly reversed. 
»» Aowrit of error was now brought in the House of Lords, This writ 
of-error was kept depending for several years, without either party 
choosing ‘to force on a hearing: but at length a compromise took 
place between them ; and on a petition to the House of Lords, re- 
presenting the compromise, that House, on the 17th of May, 1777, 
wordered:a non-pros to be entered on the writ of error. 

Thus; says Mr. Hargrave*, (upon whose authority the above case 
is: stated,)—at last ended the famous case of Perrin and Blake, by a 
compromise, after a litigation of above thirty years. ‘‘It seems par- 
ticular,’ observes the same gentleman, ‘that under any circumstances 
a dady should not’ be able to know whether her jointure were good or 
‘mot, without waiting for upwards of thirty years, and that, at last, the 
‘business should terminate in a compromise betereen the os 
— us 

‘Ht is:elear_ beyond all doubt, that had the question arisen on a deed, 
‘it must)immediately have been determined to be an estate tail. How 
‘it-could be supposed that the words occurring in a will could vary the 
‘aletermination, is difficult to be supposed by those who have read and 

sunderstand Hargrave and Fearne on this point. The determination 
agoes on a distinction between descent and purchase. It is a positive 
‘rulesof law, that no man can, by any possible means, limit an estate 
sof inheritance to another, and, at the same time, make the Aeirs of that 
person take by purchase. It is a rule of law beyond the controul of 
o construction, adopted to prevent annexing: to real descent the qualities 
and properties of a purchase, The intention was clear; it was allowed 
son all hands’ that an estate for life ouly was intended. But the rule of 
(law ‘is inviolable.:.' It certainly will require not an inconsiderable 
knowledge of the most intricate branch of our law clearly to wnder- 
({.stand'the true principles of this case; and it is such a knowledge as 
2efew) unprofessional: persons who make wills do, or perhaps, can attain. 
\: We'think that our readers will by this time agree with us, that it would 
¢tbe:better to observe the ‘same strictness in the construction of wills as 
»of deeds. | This regulation, together with that of unprofessional per- 
| sone never attempting ‘to make their own wills, will'do more to pre- 
- sent litigation: and dispute} and: will be more likely to put an eud ‘to 
orithe objeetions which ‘+ fraudulent trustees and executors” have made 
puagainst/ the: jurisdiction | of the ‘high’ edurt of’ chancery, than all ‘the 
ovather: plans: of ‘‘ modern infiovators’”’ put together. © ‘Itvis what we 
od}ot webursiiet atid) Jad} mous {> 4 QTE: dele aioe Cog aha rot 
loebvowsiem ati aob meass: maeareend guigkeio soot editwenss 
sah of Send sinies GH Deeesnd sictovis af 3) 
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to see soon established. We may add, before closing this part of 
the subject, that the ancient and venerable principles of law, which 
“ the revolutionists” of the days of Perrin and Blake endeavoured ta 
overthrow, have been firmly supported by many decisions of later 
times. 
We have only one more proposition to make. We propose that a 
general registry of all instruments relating to land be adopted ; and 
that every instrument, not duly registered, shall be held absolutely 
void. This is the only way to secure the certainty of valid titles, and 
of preventing fraud, by giving people the certain value of their pur- 
chase money. This is the law in Scotland. There-you can in a few 
minutes discover every incumbrance on any given landed property. 
The same rule partially obtains in England. It is in force (though 
not nearly so well regulated as in Scotland) in the counties of Middle- 
sex and of Yorkshire. The consequence is this, that more money is 
invested in land, and land more frequently changes hands, im these 
than in any other two counties in England. These considerations are 
a sufficient argument for the adoption of a registry throughout this 
country. We trust these facts may meet with due attention in the 
proper quarter. 

To conclude: we have now glanced at some of the most material 
rules affecting landed property in this country. And, although we 
started with the impartial intention of remarking as well on what we 
might find good, as on what we should discover bad, in this system, 
we are sorry to say, we have not yet observed any thing to justify re- 
marks of the former tendency: on the contrary, we are fully convineed, 
and we think our readers will incline to agree in our conviction, that 
it could not be to the law of real property that Lord Coke alluded, 
when he said—** Law is the perfection of reason, and what is not 
reason is not law.” 
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We were endeavouring to recollect some L ii . 
roads, that we once saw scratched upon Pe: ~ rae eee 
country inn. But let them pass. However, let. us say a word upon 
sa” gn anthology. cm 
e passion for bookmaking, and the pride of modern i 

have nearly annihilated the lderntanes of panes. This is pars ie 
regretted, as many luminous ideas are thereby lost. Everybody knows 
the effect of locomotion upon the faculties of thought and: éx-: 
pression. If the dullest fellow in the world be well bumped on horse-- 
back, or well jolted in a carriage, it. is sure.to shake something out of 
him ; and when it was\the practice to scratch that. upon the window» 
of the inn, that became. the common-place book of all the. travelling 
world,—a mnch more infallible key to the spirit. of the age, thameas- 
be obtained by any other written means, He only, who is old enough « 
to have tasted the pleasures of the parlour of an ancient. inn, with. the 
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‘windows and walls covered over with points of wit, and ends of verse, 
setting forth the fancies of generations of guests, can have any idea of 
the melancholy desolation of a modern resting-place by the way-side, 
as contrasted with the rich variety of the old. There was a time 
when, if business was not all the more pressing, you were thankful if 
a rainy day detained you at the venerable hospitium; but now, such 
an occurrence is purgatory. You get breakfast—aged eggs, and com- 
position tea; you rise up—yawn—stretch yourself—saunter to the 
window—and, leaning your elbows against that, with a palm pressed 
against each ear, you gaze upon the street or yard, as it may be. 
Sweet scene !—The sky one murky black,—the earth one ugly brown, 
—puddle invading puddle, as if the days of Deucalion were returned, 
—and, ever and anon, as the big drops come down, so formidable and 
fast, that each appears a solid jet of water the whole height of your 
vision, the puddles leap up again, as if old Terra, in the article of 
drowning, were calling, “ Hold! enough!” This is your prospect, and 
there is nothing to shade or soften its horrors. ‘The window is most 
cruelly transparent; the walls are villanously smooth, and all is so 
wickédly mopped and brushed, that your cogitations cannot be won 

m your woe, no, not by so much as a cobweb. ‘Thus you are more 
lonely than the French captive who, when he was cut off from com- 
munication with every other living thing—tamed a spider,—taught it 
to jet itself down by its thread when he whistled, and return to 
its. moth-catching, when its kind attention had soothed him to 
slumber. 

New had you gone to the window of the old inn, with your own 
barometer as low as that of the weather, the wit of some former vi- 
sitor would fling its veil of tracery as a shield over you, and up the 
mercury would have mounted to “set fair;’’ and ten to one but you 
would have filled the only vacant spot with something of your own, 
more brilliant than, solely from the want of such a stimulus, you have 
ever been capable of producing. Whereas, you have now no alter- 
native, but the horrible picture of the jumbling of air, water and earth, 
and haply fire, which the window gives you, or to sit down to the 
everlasting Directory and Book of Roads, or the tattered remains of the 
Peerage—one half not true, and the other not worth reading. No 
future bard will sing the pleasures of an inn; no future Falstaff 
will take his ease there; and one half of Homer’s hospitality is saved, 
as'nobody has any occasion to “speed the going guest.” It has be- 
come a purgatory, out of which the sooner you are delivered, in the 
true Catholic way, by payment and prayers, the better. | 

Is this matter to be, upon the whole, regretted? We think not: 
journeying upon the highways in this country has become wholly a 
matter of business. Nobody thinks of writing a volume along the 
road, as was the case in the times and person of Emerson. It is now, 
“ Forward! forward!” ‘The journey, be it the whole breadth or length 
of the island, has only a beginning and an end; you never think of 
the middle: Anne Nelson, or Sarah Atme Mountain, or William Wa- 
terhouse, takes care of that. You meta pest sep y ;, pull 
out your watch—lay your finger on the dial—it is Exeter, Liverpool, 
Samia ba etocamer atta 
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horn—smack the whip, twirl the wheels, and -you are at theend, of 
your journey to the instant. You care nothing further about the inn, 
than that dinver shall be smoking on the table, andthe landlord at.the 
side-board, armed with the corkscrew; and ere the flavour of the pint 
of real E. I. has faded from your. palate, you are changing: horses 
twenty miles farther on.. Had Mercury been,a messenger of modern 
times, he would have pulled the feathers from his heels, drawn on/ia 
pair of Hobys, exchanged the winged basin, for a, comfortable: teat 
cup, mounted the “ Wonder,’’ and scoured along,. wondering | as. he 
went. , stlion 
Such now is the facility with which friends at a distance can shake 
hands, that England is only forty-eight hours Jong, and, thirty-six 
hours broad; and you accomplish in a day what your grandfather 
could not have accomplished in a week. The saving which, this has 
produced is immense. In former times, if you had but one» short 
journey across the island—a twelfth part of your year—a four hundredth 
part of your active life was gone; but now you return in: four days, 
and have the seven-and-twenty for other occupation. Much ofthe 
wealth of England has been made by journeys across the country > and 
if the time of them has been reduced to one month, the value-——the 
power of producing wealth has been multiplied by nine... .Nor/is tliat 
all: people are enabled to do their business themselves,—to add the 
knowledge, the comfort, and the security of personal acquaintance-end: 
friendship, to the transactions of business; and here again the advans. 
tages are immense. , A) aries 
Thus we may say, that the ways of the country are among:the 
great sources of its means—that as roads are the first. elements':of, 
society and civilization, so they may be improved with their,improve+ 
ment, without end. What first changed the brave:population of thé 
Highlands of Scotland from breechless banditti to peaceable cottagers ?’ 
the lines of inilitary road, constructed under the direction of General: 
Wade ; aud, whatever may be the merits of the form, the substance 
of ** the Laird’s distich” has been demonstrated by experiences!) |) }»r/! 


“ Had you but seen these roads, before they weremade, dent T9b10 
You would hold up your hands, and bles¥ General Wade’? O° 8" 1 mont 
Yes, any one who saw how very soon, the sides of 4 dono notdw 
districts where there was not previously a hovel, beca Panesar pal yr 
villages und cottages, would bless any man, or any means, 
so certainly laid the foundation of a better syste soe eon a ok 
’ 


Ss ? reel tor 
In later times, what changed the mag os the 
till the drum was beat, and they marched off *'to glory,” i 
tive shepherds and Jaborious fishermen, or. sent 
to the productive surface of the earth? 
adinirable roads with which even the. w 
and seamed under the skilful hand of Mr 
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write books, orators make speeches, and senators enact laws; but give 
usa man'with a shovelin his‘hand; ‘and somebody who, from experi- 
enée,*can'tell him how to usé it.’ In the power of “the schoolmaster” 
who would not exalt’;’ but he neither*can get to the people, ‘nor the 
¢ to him, without * the’road-maker” ‘to prepare his way. 
ut public roads’ are not ‘merely subjects for eulogy; they are 
salhacee for inquiry.” Being the first and greatest of public accommo- 
dations; they demand'the first and greatest share of the public attention. 
‘Pheyshoald be talked of; discussed, written about, till people become fa- 
miliar both with the theory and the practice. This has not been done; 
and 'though “we have waggon loads of books upon ‘subjects of very 
trifling’ import compared with ‘it, we have not one good book on the 
subject of road-makirig. “The men who have been employed in that 
way, have either been meré practical: men, whose whole attention was 
diretted’ ‘to making’ the greatest ‘profit’ on the particular jobs they un- 
rms of those ‘principles of philosophy and mechani¢ts— 
of which far more are dématided for the making of a good road than 
people séemi ‘to be aware of,—or they have been men’so generally and 
detively ‘employed, "that they have had’ no time to work their knowledge 
into-a‘system)' 
reThe business of vest elite divides itself into two distinct branches ; 
the’ way in-which the° funds are obtained, and the manner ‘it which 
these funds are expended ; and both of these are very proper sub- 
jects foringuiry, °°” odie Pew ~~ 
Upon the first it is not our present intention to enter’;"but we may’ 
observe; im passing, that the sums levied’ upon the public’ for toads are 
probably greater, in proportion to those virtually expended ‘for the be- 
nefit: of the public, than’ on'any other branch of public accommodation. : 
arises, in part, from the way in which the’ local monopolies, or 
‘Strusts,” obtain their powers; and, in’ part, from’ the system of ma-' 
nagenvent! The “trust” consists of the itifluential men of the district, 
whovwré, of course, more uttentive to their own local interests than to’ 
that of the public; the’ linesof road being” more frequently chosen in 
order that certain places may be avoided, a others passed over, than 
from the line being the best in point, of shortness, level, and soil,—all of 
which ought to be equally attended to in the goodness of a road, which 
pia the tte easbhtiat requisites bfe expedition, draught, 
tirability’’ Inthe’ Obtaining’ of the ‘Toca acts, as bis as in the 
eilt tiles thei, ‘there is "gai to be ‘a good ‘deal of corrupt’ 
Jopbing i but that nin be passed over as a ‘disease to which | the ig 
the eerie  % ce rather than : y ‘natural or ata part: 
pf 4 a tree 
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times the estimate laid by Mr. Telford before the Parliamentary Com~- 
missioners, and more than three times what practical men, well skilled 
‘nm excavation and embankment, would have been ready to undertake it 
for, with proper security for the performance of the contract, and every 
prospect of fair and reasonable profits. The case to which we allude 
is the embankment at the London end of the town of Barnet. The 
road there is under the management of the Whetstone trust; but it 
falls, at least, under the notice of Mr. Telford, as engineer under the 
Parliamentary Commissioners for the Holyhead Road. Mr. Telford 
pointed out the badness of the road there, suggested an embankment 
as a remedy, and stated about four thousand pounds, rather under it, 
if we recollect rightly, as the cost of the whole. The trust took 
the hint, but unfortunately they did not take the talent for executing 
it: they made the embankment, however, and it cost them. twelve, if 
not fourteen, thousand pounds! and a precious piece of engineering 
it is—full of springs, and quagmires, and slip-downs, while the termi- 
nation of it twines into Barnet like a corkscrew. 

We have before us the Fifth Report of the Commissioners of the 
London to Holyhead Road, dated 13th June; and it offers a satisfac- 
tory proof of the difficulties that are opposed to good road-making by 
obstinate or prejudiced trustees. The Commissioners thus strongly 
express themselves on the doggedness of the very people whose lavish 
expenditure we have just noticed :— 

**We have had repeated communications during the present year 
with the trustees of the Whetstone and St. Alban’s districts, on the sub- 
ject of the defect of their roads; but hitherto our endeavours to induce 
them to make arrangements with us for the improvement of those 
roads have proved ineffectual, 

“ Mr. Telford reports, that the whole of the Whetstone road, and 
that part of the St. Alban’s road which remains under the care of the 
trustees, continue to be in an extremely defective state, notwithstanding 
he has so often pointed out the means of improvement; and we have 
received numerous and repeated complaints from coach-proprietors 
and persons travelling those roads, which fully confirm Mr. Telford's 
observations. 

‘“* Under these circumstances, we submit to Parliament, whether it 
may not be expedient that further power be vested in us to secure to 
the public the improvement of these, the only very defective parts of 
the whole road to Holyhead—an improvement which would be highly 
beneficial to parties travelling the great north road, as well as to the 
communication with Ireland.” | 

Now, if such evils happen upon a great thoroughfare, in the close 
vicinity of the metropolis, and where no motive but the 


by the old man of the sea. Upon a subject so momentous, 
hardly venture to speak decidedly: heusnodie it is worth inquiry, 
whether it might not be as well to put the whole roads in the emp 
under the control of the House of Commons; knock down the. 
bars; and make and repair the roads out of the public revenue. 
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would, at all events, save the expense of collecting, with the insult and 
imposition to which travellers are thereby subjected—in all cases a 
considerable, and in some cases a very large fraction of the sum raised ; 
abolish a large portion of local taxation by subjects—the most abomi- 
nable of all taxation ;,and as, wherever a tax is laid, or by whomsoever 
it is imposed or levied, it, must come to the productive industry of the 
country at last,.surcharged by every one through whose hands it 
passes, it might, perhaps, be better to lay it directly upon that indus- 
try, and collect it along with the rest of the revenue. No doubt the 
collective patronage would be immense; but it would not be greater 
in a mass than macadamized, as it is at present; and, possibly, the 
horror which John Bull (very properly in some cases) has of the Scylla 
ef crown and parliament patronage, may make him run foul of the 
Charybidis of patronage of a lower and baser kind. 

Meanwhile, however, we waive that branch of the subject, and con- 
fine the few sentences more that we have to write, to the construction 
of the roads in the clay and gravel districts about London. Every one 
who is compelled to travel on them must find out, that these roads 
contain more mirein wet weather, and are more infected with dust in dry, 
than the roads in almost any other place; and though they be scraped 


‘and watered at great expense, these operations are miserable pallia- 


tives, and not effective cures. The mud, which is ground upon the 
surface of the hard matter as if in a pug-mill, and thereby rendered 
soluble in the smallest quantity of water, or volatile by the slightest 
breeze of air, must come from somewhere; and the proper place is to 
find out the way by which it comes, and stop it up. 

Some “ way-wisers” say, that the wheels of carriages and. the feet 
of horses bring it from the provinces,—a position which would. have, 
at least, one foot to. stand on, if carriages and horses ran towards 
London as rivers do towards the sea, and went back again through 
the air by evaporation; but it so happens, that just as many carriages 
go back to the country as come from it,—indeed more,.as many new 
ones are made in Loendon-——and, therefore, in the matter of the dust 
and dirt of the metropolitan roads, the provinces are not guilty. 

. Whence comes it then?—from the abrasion of the stone on the 
road? Nosuch thing. Though the road be scraped clean to-day, if 
the rain continues it is as bad as ever to morrow; ton after. ton is pro- 


duced ; and yet, the paving stones—when you happen to get a sight 


of them—do not appear to have lost much of their bulk in a month, 
Besides, as most of the paving materials are flint,—the mud should be 
wholly silicious, whereas, it consists in many places of clay,—in, fact, 
ie consists of the subsoil of the road, whatever that may happen 
This, at once, points to the cause and the cure: where the soil is 
clay, or contains an admixture of clay,—as it does in the whole of the 
London districts, north of the Thames, the drainage of it is exceedingly 
difficult,—so difficult, as that most of the trusts appear to have given 
it up as Am poenPls, The road being, in general, lower than the ad- 
joining lands, becomes, therefore, a receptacle for water, which keeps 


the bottom of it always in the consistency of mortar; for the hard mat 
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ters on the surface, and the light dust with which the surface is covered, 
t the drought from ~ -netrating. ey 
PuThe eis is, unat even in dry weather each of the lower 
pebbles of the gravel is kept working in a little mortar-hole, and 
pressing up the clay between itself and the next one; and the moment 
that the surface is softened by rain, the mortar thus prepared oozes 
up through every opening or joint, between the surface peebles. aa ‘ 
A road constructed in this way is always muddy or dusty; and it is q 
also elastic. This last circumstance diminishes the power of draught- 
horses so much, that three cannot pull more in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, than two can pull where the roads have a hard bottom, 
end are properly drained. Now, considering the great expense of 
horse-power, and the great quantity of it employed on those roads, if 
only a fourth, or even a fifth of it be wasted in consequence of the 
improper construction of the roads, that, alone, would more than repay 
the expense of a better system; and ought, if there were no other F 
objection, to cal! the attention of Parliament, and of the public, to the : 
complete investigation of the subject. q 
In London, the macadamized streets have been all laid down upon 
the same plan as the roads, that is, the broken stones have been laid 
down on the soft mud and left to find their own level, which has, of 
course, been as far down in the mud as ever the pressure of a 
carts, drays, and waggons could drive them In consequence, they 
have been found, not only the dirtiest, but the most expensive streets 
in the metropolis,—so much so, that every where in the city contracts 
are in progress for taking them up and replacing them by ordinary os 
paving stone. Mg 
Now, if it be found that stones of moderate dimensions, well joined : 
and properly laid, keep down the mud in the streets better than the 
broken stone which, though born before, was christened after Mac- 
adam, it clearly follows that some contrivance of the same kind would 
keep down the clay in aroad. In the streets of London there is a 
proof of the immense advantage of preparing a- firm foundation for 
whatever shall form the surface pavement of a public way. Fleets 
street, from Fleet-market to Shoe lane, was prepared by excavating 
: the soft matter to a considerable depth, and replacing it by lime, rub- 
bish, and clean gravel, well rammed ; and though that part of the street 
be as full of sewers and pipes as the rest, and though the rest’ of’ the 
street be composed of stones, externally of a similar appearance, either 
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after, is depressed into holes already, while not a stone on the hafd 
foundation has shifted. 

There is no question that small stones broken into angular frag- 
ments, so that they may bind together, are the best for a common 
road, provided they can be kept clear of mud and water. Thee are 
means of keeping them clear of both these,—drainage for the water, 
and an artificial foundation as a barrier against the mud. ‘These are 
attainable under every circumstance in which a can be needed; 
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ahd” the’ only “difference arising from circumstances is ‘a difference of 
expense,—a great increase at the outset, in some cases, no doubt; 
butveverywhere; in'theend, an immense saving in cleaning, repairing, 
and animal power. “Those parts of the Holyhead road, which have 
been'formed in this way’ by Mr. Telford under the parliamentary com- 
mission, require little or no cleaning, and stand for years without any 
repair. This: is evidence; and there can be no question, that if the 
roads ‘about ‘London were constructed on a similar principle, they 
would be equally good. There falls as much rain, we take it, in the 
valley of the Severn, as in the valley of the Thames ; and most likely a 
pebble has*the same tendency to wallow in the mire in North Wales, 
as) at-South Mims or at London Colney. 
Some ‘roads that have been bottomed with Lias limestone, have been 
thereby most substantially improved; but that is expensive from the 
length of carriage; and in consequence of the irregularity of the 
masses, it works unequally into the stratum, instead of pressing it 
down as one body. Squared stone would be, though the best founda- 
tion, too expensive, and therefore the great object is to find a substance 
which shall answer. as a substitute, and of which the greater part of 
the:materials shall, be’ found at or near the spot. A substance of this 
kind is now under trial on a portion of the Highgate Archway road ; 
and:from the composition and form of the substance, as well as from 
the complete drainage and other improvements introduced by the in- 
ventor,; Mr. John Me Neill, under the inspection and with the appro- 
bation of Sir Henry Parnell, and the rest of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, its chance of success (if it be not a certainty) is very great. 
This substance is an artificial pudding-stone, or breccia made of 
clean pebbles, united by. cement, and formed into regular blocks 
about:double: the: size of a brick. For the reception of these blocks: 
(which ,occupy» about eighteen feet in the centre of the road) the 
bottom is prepared-by a drain at each side, with feather drains extend- 
iug 4o the centre, at !short distances from each other ; and those ‘drains, 
which are formed of sough tiles, or clean stones, according to circum- 
stances, are brought up to the bottom of the pavement, and carried as 
far down.as is necessary for keeping the upper part of the sub-soil dry. | 
Oner that isub-soil. clean, sand, orgravel-is:laid:to the: depth of a few 
inches ;, then the blocks of artificial stone. are placed in regular: rows’ 
aerosa the road, their upper edges being bevelled so as to'form' little: 
drains, between, the rows; and over them the broken stone: is Jaid to’. 
the.depth of five orsix inches.. The shoulders of the road outside the’ 
pavement are made of hard materials, cross drains being. opened 
them for;communication with the water-courses in the fields > 
while similar drains through. the footpaths carry the surface) water off 
the road. In this way the drainage is complete ; and though the srt! 
ficial,stone, be made with great ease and rapidity, it hardens instanély, 
and aequires such )a,consistency as to give it little. chance of | breaking3::: 
shielded, as it is from \the immediate collision of wheels: by the broken: 
steve ever it... Even,at present it costs but Jitde;. because the pebbles 
are found-pear: the spot, and, the quantity of cement required:is wery:* 
oa od cau bso «: iiiiveap eenetenwor® yrsvs teben sldeniaues 
If the use of it shall come up to the expectation, and we can see no 
Aveusr, 1828. D 
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why it should not, it will become one of the most, valuable in- 

ot oe ad with the making of roads in places where stone 
cannot be obtained in large masses without a great expense of land 
carriage. The commissioners could not haye selected a spot where it 
would have been subjected more severely to the test than where the 
experiment is making; for the road there, although one of recent con- 
struction, was the very worst between London and, possibly John 
o’Groat’s house ; and it defied all the road-making talent to render it 
any better. . 

The inventor of the artificial stone has secured it by patent, in cony 
nexion, we believe, with the firm of Messrs. Francis, White, and 
Francis, of Nine Elms; and they are to style roads, constructed in 
the way that we have mentioned, ‘‘ Appian roads,” as distinguished 
from those that consist only of small stones, water, and mud. 
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EXrRacTs FROM, AND REPRINTS OF, CURLOUS AND LONG-FORGOTTEN PUBLICATIONS, WITH 
BiooraPHicaL anp ILtustrarive Paeraces anp Notes. 


No, II. 


Arcupisuop Appot’s GEOGRAPHY. 


Besrpes being an eloquent preacher, a profound theologian, a zealous 
polemic, a patriotic politician, and an active philanthropist, Archbishop 
Abbot was, what few of our readers will suspect him to have been, one 
of the earliest, and, at the time he wrote, the best of our systematic 
geographers; the precursor of the Walkers and the Brookeses of 
Gazetteer notoriety. 

Of the birth of this exemplary prelate a most marvellous story is 
related by the credulous and superstitious Aubrey(a). Whilst his 
mother (the wife of a poor cloth-worker of Guildford, who had suffered 
from his adherence to the Protestant faith during the reign of Mary) 
was pregnant of him, she dreamt, we are told, that if she could eat a 
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Such is the marvellous part of the archbishop’s history. The real 
is too well known to need more than a brief recapitulation of its leading 
events. From the school of his native town he was removed to Baliol 
College, Oxford, where he greatly distinguished himself. He was then 
successively Master of University College, Vice Chancellor of Oxford, 
Dean of Winchester, Bishop of Liehfield and Coventry, and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. _ In the discharge of his duties as a prelate, he 
was most exemplary ; preaching, with great regularity, sermons,which, 
for that age, were very forcible aud eloquent, and on all occasions 
supporting what he conceived to be the rights, doctrines, and dis- 
cipline of the church, of which he was metropolitan, with-dignified 
firmness. A proof of this was afforded by his forbidding the king’s 
declaration for permitting sports and pastimes on Sundays to be read 
in the church of Croydon, where he happened accidentally to be on the 
day of its promulgation. He appears, however, to have been fond of 
an amusement rather inconsistent, perhaps, with the gravity of his 
character and the sanctity of his office, and his indulgence im it was 
the cause of an accident which embittered the latter years of his 
existence. Hunting in the park of Lord Zouch, on the 14th of 
July, 1621, he let fly a barbed arrow from a cross-bow at a deer; but, 
instead of the animal, unhappily hit one of his lordship’s keepers, who 
bled to death from his wound an hour after its infliction. Four 
bishops were at this very juncture waiting for consecration at his hands ; 
but, refusing to receive it from even an involuntary homicide, though 
the king had granted him a pardon and dispensation assoiling him from 
all irregularity, scandal, and infamy, on account of his misfortune, his 
office was, on this occasion, discharged by four of his suffragans. The 
accident and its consequences gave rise to much controversy; but the 
archbishop himself deeply regretted it, and, as a proof of that regret, 
during the peneening: “ers years of his life always observed a 
monthly fast on the day of the week on which he met with the mis- 
fortune, and settled an annuity of twenty pounds upon the keeper’s 
widow, which soon procured her another husband. 

He had been the principal means of introducing Villiers, afterwards 
the celebrated Duke of Buckingham, to court, and of pushing his 
interests there. The reward he met with was suspension and dis- 
grace, in consequence of his manly and patriotic refusal to license a 
sermon of Dr. Sipthorp’s, in justification of the king’s right to raise 
money without authority of parliament. Both the favourite and his 
master had, however, an old dge against the archbishop for 
vigorously opposing the siaiebtind ‘anit of the latter with a Spanish 
princess. Though the necessity of calling a parliament compelled 
Charles the First to restore him to the full exercise of his authority, he 
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was soon afterwards erected over his grave. To the place of his 
birth he was a great benefactor, especially by the foundation of an 
amply endowed hospital. He published several tracts, nearly all of 
them theological, polemical, or political, with the exception of that 
from which we now proceed to give some extracts, illustrative either 
of the singular changes which have taken place since it was written, 
or of the state of geographical knowledge in its right-reverend 
author's days. 

The title of that book is,‘ A Brief Description of the whole 
World. Wherein is particularly described all the monarchies, em- 
pires, and kingdoms of the same, with their Academies. As also 
their several titles and situations thereunto adjoining. Written by the 
Most Reverend Father in God, Georeer, late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. London, printed by T. H., for Will Sheares, and are to be 
sold at the sign of the (b) Harrow in Britiains Baise, 1636.’ It is a 
mall volume of three hundred and fifty-five pages, in what we should 
nsow call 18mo. We proceed to our extracts :— 


Srate or Sparn 1n 1634. 


“ Not only this great and large countrey, heretofore divided into so 
many kingdomes, is now under one absolute king, but that king is also 
lord of many other territories: as namely, of the kingdome of Naples 
in Italy, and the Dutchy of Millaine, of the isles of Sicily, Sardinia, 
Majorque, Minorque, Evika, in the mid-land sea; of the ilands of the 
Canaries in the Atlantique, besides divers strong towns and good] 
havens in Barbary, within and without the straits. On the back side 
of Africk, he commands much on the Frontiery, besides the islands 
adjoyning to the mayne Land. In the Western Indies he has Merico, 
Peru, Brasil, large territories, with the islands of the South, and the 
North Sea. And Philip the second getting Portugall as a dowry to 
that first marriage, (c) got also all the dependance of that crown in 
A fricke, the East Indies, and the Atlantique Sea, the towns of Barbary 
and the East Indies willingly submitting themselves unto him, but the 
Terceras (d) he wonne by force at the first and second expedition ; 
so if we consider the huge tract of ground that is under this king’s 
dominion, we will say that the empiry of the king of Spain is in that 
respect the largest that nowis, or ever was in the world.” 


INSIGNIFICANCE OF PRUSSIA IN THE BEGINNING OF THE 17th CenrurRY. 


“In Europe, on the east and north corner of Germany, lyeth a 
country called Prussia, in Latine most times Borussia, in English 
Pruthen, or Spruce, of whom little is famous, saving that they were 
governed by one, in a kinde of order of religion, whom they call the 
Grand Master; (e) and that they are a means to keep the Moscovite 
and the Turke from some other parts of Christendome. 

“ This countrey is now growne to be a Dukedome, and the Duke 
thereof doth admit traffique with our English, who going beyond the 
Hants townes, do touch upon this countrey; amongst other 
things doe gy Sa paar 2 Lapa of leather, which was wont to be 

in jirkins, e : ther-jirkins,” 
wer oie y the name of spruce-leather-jirkins,” (f) 
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WonperFut TREEs. 


The trees of America, but especially of Brasilia, being so huge, that 
it is reported of them, that severall families have lived in severall 
armes of one tree, to such a number as are in some petty village, or 
parish in Christendome.” 


Recerrion oF THE First Accounts oF THE OppossuM, oR 
KANGAROO. 


‘‘Amonost other creatures which are very famous in this Peru, 
there is a little beast called Cincia, which is no bigger than a Fox, 
the tayle whereof is long, the feet short, and the head very like a Fox, 
which hath a bagge hanging under her belly, whereunto she doth use 
to put her young, when she seeth them in danger of any hunter or 
passenger. 

“ That Petrus de Cieca (g) of whom mention was made before, telleth 
that himself saw one of them which had no lesse than seven young 
ones lying about her, but as soone as she perceived that a man was 
coming neire unto her, she presently got them into her bagge, and 
ranne away with such incredible swiftnesse as one would not have 
imagined,”—pp. 326, 327. 


ANTHROPOPHAG! AND MEN wHosE HEApDs DO GROW BENEATH THEIR 
SHOULDERS. 


A Strange Storie. (h) 


“Our men that travelled to Guiana, amongst other things most me- 
morable, did report, and in writing delivered to the world, that neire 
unto Guiana, and not far from those places where themselves were, 
there were men without heads; which seemed to maintaine the opinion 
to be true, which in old time was conceived by the historians and 
philosophers, that there were Acephali, whose eyes were in their 
breasts, and the rest of their face there also situated: and this our 
English travellers have reported to be so ordinarily and confidently 
_ mentioned unto them in those parts where they were, that no sober 
man should any way doubt of the truth thereof. 

““ Now because it may appeare that the matter is but fabulous, in 
respect of the truth of God’s creating of them, and that the opinion of 
such strange shapes and monsters as were said to be in old time, 
that is, men with heads like dogs, some with eares downe to their 
ankles, others with one huge foot alone, whereupon they did hop from 
place to place, was not worthy to be credited, although Sir John 
Mandevill of late age fondly hath seemed to give credit and authority 
thereunto (7) yea, and long since, he who took upon him the name of 
Saint Augustine, on writing that counterfeit book Ad Fratres in 
Eremo: It is fit the certainty of the matter concerning these in 
Peru should be known; and that is that in Quinbaice, and some other 
parts of Peru, the men are born as in other places, and yet by de- 
vices which they have, after the birth of 
and gristles and other p tender, and fit to be fashioned 
they doe crush downe the heads of | reasts and 
shoulders, and soe°with frames of 
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keepe them theire, that in time they grow continuate to the upper part of 
the trunk of the body, and so seeme to have no necks or heads. And 
againe, some other of them thinking that the shape of the head is 
very decent, if it bee long and erect after the fashion of a sugar-loafe, 
doe frame some other to that forme by such wooden instruments, as 
they have for that purpose, and by binding and swathing them, doe 

‘ keep them so afterwards, And that this is the custome of these 
people, and that there is no other matter in it, Petrus de Ciega, (k) who 
travelled almost all over Peru, and is a grave aud sober writer, in his 
description of those countries doth report.” 


NOTES. 


(a) John Aubrey (the friend of Milton, Hobbes, and Toland, the 
coadjutor of Bishop Tanner and of Anthony Wood, in those laborious 
illustrations of the monasticul and collegiate history of our country 
which have immortalized their names), one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, and as laborious an antiquary as England has pro- ‘ 
duced, was, in some respects, the weakest of men, and as credulous as 
the most credulous old woman that ever lived. Of this he was silly 
enough to leave abundant proofs upon record, in the publication of 
what he calls ‘ A Collection of Hermetic Philosophy,’ which made its | 
appearance in 1696, under the following title, sufficiently indicative of a 
the superstitious nature of its contents: ‘* Miscellanies, viz. Ist day, q 


ss a a 
Any 
sige 2 te 


Fatality. 2. Local fatality. 3, Ostenta (or Portents). 4. Omens. = 
5. Dreams. 6. Apparitions, 7. Voices. 8. Impulses. 9. Knockings. iM 
10. Blows invisible. 11. Prophecies. 12. Marvels. 13. Magick. i 


14, Transportation in the air. 15. Vision in a beryl or glass, 16. Con- 
verse with angels and spirits. 17. Corps candles in Wales. 18. Oracles. 
19, Extasie. 20. Glances of love and envy. 21. Second-sighted 
persons. Collected by J. Aubrey, Esq.” A second edition of this work 
was apt in 278), pn large | ama to the 58th page of which 
we refer our readers for the wondrous i i i 

pes narrative regarding Archbishop 

The history of Aubrey’s life was as melancholy as his i 

contemptible. Descended from an ancient family in Wikahiee. (eieens 
he was born at Eastern Piers in 1626 or 6) and inheriting from his 
father, in that county, the three adjacent ones, and in Surrey, consider- 
able landed property, successive law-suits and other misfortunes 
(to which it is to be feared the faults of extravagance and carelessness 
are justly to be added) compelled him to dispose of all his estates, and 
. uP 4 on the bounty of his friends. Of these Lady Long, 
of Draycot-house, in Wiltshi Se Long 

have -- toe been d Per es by 






the precise date of this event is unknown. whee = , 
left any family, though he had taken to wife one Jo By wh 
whom no more is known than the information. 
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minutes of his life, that to her “on November 1, 1661, Ae made his 
first addresses in an ill hour,” an event against which his skill in 
day fatatily ought surely to have guarded so laborious an Hermetic 
philosopher. But he seems also to have been equally out in his reck- 
oning upon another branch of the occult science on which he wrote ; 
for the study of “ glances of love and envy” would have prevented his 
forming so intimate a friendship as he did with the learned, but crabbed 
and waspish historian of Oxford, who, on quarrelling with Aubrey, on 
account, it would seem, of his having unintentionally misled his brother 
antiquary, brands him in his wrath, with more strength than courtesy, 
and more truth than gratitude (for Anthony had made great use of his 
collections), as “a shiftless person, roving and maggotie headed, and 
sometimes little better than crazed.” He adds also, that he “ was a 
pretender to antiquities,” and ‘* being exceedingly credulous, he would 
stuff his many letters sent to A. W. with folleries and misinformations, 
which sometimes would guide him into the paths of error.”—(Life of 
Anthony Wood, prefixed to Bliss’s edition of the Athenee Oxoni- 
enses, I. p. ix.) 


(b) This was afterwards called the New Exchange, and stood near 
Durham Yard in the Strand, the spot on which the Adelphi has since 
been erected. 


(c) The marriage of the Emperor Charles the Fifth with Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Emanuel the Great, king of Portugal, was the 

und of the successful claim of his son, Philip the second, to the 
crown of that kingdom. That marriage was, however, so far from 
being a forced one, that both the parties to it, as well as the nations 
to which they belonged, were extremely anxious for the connexion it 
was the means of forming. Nor was Portugal the dowry of the princess 
forming that connexion, but nine hundred thousand crowns, an un- 
usual sum to give in those days, and given but to shew the satisfaction 
of the Portuguese at an union very felicitous to Isabella herself, as 
she elways lived in harmony with her husband, and was on all oo 
casions treated by him with great attention and regard. ‘True it is, 
indeed, that the first of Philip’s own marriages was with Mary, a 
princess of Portugal, who died within two years after his union, in 
giving birth to Don Carlos, whose cruel fate must be. fresh in the 
memory of every reader. This marriage very probably might have 
been forced, as neither husband nor wife was more than sixteen years 
of age when policy, more perhaps than affection, united them. The 
archbishop is, however, clearly in an error in assigning Portugal to be 
as a dowry, for she is not even mentioned in the claim set up some 
time after her death by her husband, in right of his mother, to the 
crown of that kingdom. 


(d) The Azores, at this time frequently called the Terceras, from the 
name of one of the principal of the cluster of the islands composing them. 


’ ia was for a long time in possession of the knights of the 
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other Gothic tribes towards the south of Europe. Whilst, they 
possessed the country, the grand master of the order was, under the 
Poles, its chief governor ; but in 1618, John Sigismund, Margrave and 
Elector of Brandenburgh, became the first independent Duke of Prus- 
sia, and remained so until 1640, four years after this work was printed. 


(f) Is not this ancient name of Prussia, and of the article of com- 
merce by which we first knew it, a more probable derivation of our 
adjective spruce, originally applied almost exclusively to dress, than 
any hinted at in the following unsatisfactory article of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. 

“Spruce adj. [Skinner derives this word from preuz, French; but 
he proposes it with hesitation; Junius thinks it comes from sprout ; 
Casaubon trifles yet more contemptibly. 1 know not whence to de- 
duce it, except from pruce. In ancient times we find furniture of 
pruce, a thing costly and elegant, and thence probably came spruce} 
nice; trim; neat without elegance. It was anciently used of things with 
a serious meaning; it is now used only of persons and with levity.” 

It is needless to quote the examples given by the lexicographer, as 
they are taken from writers, the earliest of whom (Dr, Donne) was 
cotemporary with Archbishop Abbot, dying indeed but two years 


before him. 


(g) Pedro Cieca de Leon, a native of Seville, where he was born 
in the commencement of the sixteenth century, embarked, at 
the age of thirty, for the New World, where he was one of the com- 
panions in arms of Pizarro, in the conquest of Peru, where he 
spent seventeen years of an active life. Whilst there, he very 
laudably occupied a considerable portion of his time between the 
years 1541 and 1550, in compiling an account of the newly-discovered 
country in which he was so long resident. Of that account, how- 
ever, one part only has been published, under the title of ‘ Parte 
Primera de la Chronica del Peru.’ It was not until 1709 that the 
labours of Cieca appeared in English. This translation was made 
by John Stevens, and published in quarto. In the account to 
which our author refers (p. 65), the animal is called ‘* Chuca,” the 
name given to it by Cieca, (chap. 25, p. 63, edit. Steebsii,) whom; as 
far the name is concerned, the Archbishop has misquoted, though 
in other respects his reference to the histori geographer 
of os is substantially correct. erameneorsied 

his extract is made, principally with a view to 
we ought to be, in rejecting - fabulous ptt Vig ey — 
strange, The existence of the animal,.a description of which is 
correctly given, though evidently disbelieved by the Archbishop, 
credulous as he was, (for his marginal note calls it “a strange ”) 
has been completely established by the researches of thentieteens 
vellers and naturalists ; and the bag of the Opossum, and Kangaroo, 
the sheltering in it of their young, and their running off with then in 
ee extraordinary place of security provided for them by nature, i3 a 
act in Zoology as well attested as that a lion has @ mane, or’ an 


elephant a trunk, Even Buffon : (though learnedly and very «%at 
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borately exposing the error of other writers with respect to this 


singular animal, or rather class of animals) has given a very inaccurate 
description of it, confounding the Opossum of Virginia, and Kangaroo 
of New Holland; but giving for the former a figure unlike either, 
though between both. Those in the second volume of Pennant’s His- 
tory of Quadrupeds (pp. 18-29, plates lxiii, Ixiv,) are accurate. 


(h) This is the marginal note of the author. It may, however, very 
allowably be doubted, whether the story itself, or his explanation of it, 
be the stranger part of this extract. 


(i) The following are no doubt the passages in Mandeville alluded to 
by the Archbishop. “In Etheope ben many dyverse folk, and Etheope is 
clept Cusis, In that contry ben folk, that han but o foot: and thei 
gou so fast, that it is marvaylle: and the foot is so large, that it scha- 
dewethe all the body azen (again) the sunne, whanne thei will lye and 
reste hem.” 

‘** And inanother ye ben folk, that han grateres and longe, that hanzen 
(hang) down to theire knees.” (The Voiage of Sir John Maundeville, 
Knt., which treateth of the way to Hierusalem ; and of the Marvaylles 
of Inde, with other Tilands and Countryes. Now published entire 
from an original MS. in the Cotton Library, octavo, London, 1725, 
pp. 188-9, 244-5.) 

These travels contain many still more wonderful wonders, but it is 
due to their relator to remark, that he is only guilty of the credulity 
of his times in gathering them, as matters of history, from Pliny, 
Strabo, and other ancient, and some nameless legendary writers. 

Sir John Mandeville was born at St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, of a family which is said to 
have come into England with the Conqueror. Leaving his native 
country, as he tells us himself, on Michaelmas day, 1322, a proficient 
according to Leland, by whom he is called Magnovillanus, alias 
Mandeville, (De Scriptoribus Britannicis, 3667,) in theology, natural 
philosophy and physic, and visiting Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and other 
eastern countries, he carried arms under the Sultan and the Cham of 
Tartary for some time with such reputation, as to have been offered 
by the former an Egyptian princess in marriage, an honour which he 
declined. Returning home, after an absence of thirty-four years, 
scarcely anybody knew him, as he had long been reputed dead. Thus 
forgotten by, or having outlived his friends, and thoroughly disgusted 
with the vices of his countrymen, especially of the clergy, he retired to 
Liege, where he either assumed the name, or passed by the nickname 
of Joannes ad Barbam, and dying there on the 17th of November, 
1371, was buried in the Abbey of the order of the Gulielmites. His 
townsmen, however, have claimed the honour of giving a resting- 
place to his bones in their venerable abbey; and as no tombstone 
justifies this assumption, they attempted at once to account for its loss, 
and to supply its place, by a precious morsel of Sternholdian doggrel, 
which Weever calls “ a rare piece of poetry.” | 

In the prologue to his travels, Sir John Mandeville informs us, that 
he had himself translated-his account of them from Latip, in which 
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“t was written, into French, and from French into English: It was 
first printed, in its original form, in the very infancy of the 

phical art, namely in 1483, at Zwoll. The first English edition 
appears to have been printed in London in 1598, in quarto, black 
letter, and ornamented with several rude, but curious wood-cuts, which 
were as rudely re-engraved, with some few alterations, for another 
black-letter edition, reprinted in the same size in 1684. The best 
edition, though unornamented, is, however, that from which our quo- 
tations have been made, which was printed in octavo, in 1725, from a 
manuscript in the Cottonian library, then about three hundred years 
old, collated with seven other manuscripts, some of them as old as 
the author’s time, five of which (two French, two English, and one 
Latin) were in the King’s Library, and one, Latin, in the Cottonian. 
Four old printed editions, one of them published in Italian, octavo, 
in 1537, at Venice, (where an Aldine edition appeared in the same 
size in 1543,) were also resorted to for this very careful collation. A 
Spanish translation, printed in folio, at Valencia, in 1540, contains, 
amongst several curious wood-cuts, one as a title-page, exhibiting the 
figure of a man with four eyes, another with only one, in the centre 
of his forehead, a third with the head of a dog, and a woman covered 
with the hairy skin of a beast—monstrosities which this author describes 
as the ordinary appearances of certain people in distant parts of the 
earth, though he professes not to have seen, but only to have read of 
them. 


(k) The words of Cieca, as translated by Stevens, are, “ Another 
Provinee lies above this vale of Cali, to the northward, bordering to 
that of Anzerma, the natives whereof are called Chancos, a people so 
large, that they look like giants, broad back’d, strong, very long visag’d, 
and broad headed; for in this province, in that of Quinboya, and other 
parts of India, as I shall observe hereafter, they shape the child’s head, 
when first it is born, as they please, so that some have no mape of 
the neck, others the forehead sunk, and very long; which they do 
with little boards when they are just born, and afterwards with 
ligatures.” p. 69. 





THE HUSBAND’S COMPLAINT. 





“ Will she thy linen wash and hosen darn?” 
Gay. 





I’m utterly sick of this hateful alliance 

Which the ladies have form’d with impractical Science ! 
They put out their washing, to learn Hydrostaties ; 
And give themselves airs for the sake of pneumatics. 


They are knowing in muriate, and nitrate, and chlorine, “ee 
While the stains gather fast on the walls and the flooring ; | po Re 
And the jellies and pickles fall wofully short, te | 
With their chemical use of the still and retort. it lioemid hed of 
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Our expenses increase (without drinking French wines), 
For they keep no accounts, with their tangents and sines ; 
And to make both ends meet they give little assistance, 
With their accurate sense of the squares of the distance. 



















They can name every spot from Pert to El Arish, 

Except just the bounds of their own native parish ; 

And they study the orbits of Venus and Saturn, 

While their home is resigned to the thief and the slattern. 


Chronology keeps back the dinner two hours, 

The smoke-jack stands still while they learn motive powers ; 
Flies and shells swallow up all our every-day gains, 

And our acres are mortgaged for fossil-remains. 





They cease to reflect with their talk of refraction ; 
Eee They drive us from home by electric attraction ; 
of And I’m sure, since they’ve bother'd their heads with affinity, 
_ _‘« I'm repuls’d every hour from my learned divinity. 


____-—«OWhen the poor stupid husband is weary and starving, 
ant? Anatomy leads them to give up the carving ; 

_ And we drudges the shoulder of mutton must buy, 
While they study the line of the os humeri. 







If we’scape from our troubles to take a short nap, 
We awake with a din about limestone and trap ; 
And the fire is extinguished past regeneration, 

For the women were rapt in the deep-coal formation, 








*Tis an impious thing that the wives of the laymen 
Should use Pagan words ’bout a pistil and stamen, 
Let the heir break his head while they foster a Dahlia, 
And the babe die of pap as they talk of mammalia. 








The first son becomes half a fool in reality, 

While the mother is watching his large ideality ; 
And the girl roars uncheck’d, quite a moral abortion, 
For we trust her benevolence, order, and caution. 









I sigh for the good times of sewing and spinning, 
Ere this new tree of knowledge had set them a sinning ; 
The women are mad, and they'll build female colleges,— 


So here's to plain English !—a plague on their ologies ! 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE OF OUR WATER 
COMPANIES. 


Ara“ Meeting of the Waters,” supplied by the various Companies of 
this Metropolis, Thames, Esq. in the Decanter, the question of 
Government interference in their concerns was ably and clearly dis- 
cussed. The President, in a full, luminous, and transparent manner, 
and with aclassicality of allusion that reminded us of Mr. Shiel, opened 
the business of the day. He deplored the officious intermeddling of 
certain innovators; he poured several drops over their common dege- 
neracy. He talked of the Falls of Tivoli, and the dignity of the 
Deluge ; he reminded his honourable friends of Deucalion and Ogyges. 
Such were their glories when it was declared xaasucor usy we; but they 
were now a milk-and-water generation ; and the poor privileges which 
they enjoyed were about to be wrested from them, He said nothing of 
ice and snow, London milk and the ocean; for he would not state the 
case in an exceptionable way. They had for some time enjoyed rights 
which were dear to them, and they would not be defrauded without 
resistance. The worthy gentleman then raised himself in the decanter, 
removed the stopper, and was commencing the perusal of certain reso- 
lutions, when a visitor, seated in one of the farthest tumblers, inter- 
rupted him. We believe he came from the Colne. 

He protested he had no wish to cause any unpleasant effervescence, 
but that really the course pursued seemed to him very preposterous 
and heated. He claimed an enjoyment of their immunities, and with 
equal right was denied even a moiety of them. He was about to be 
relieved by the liberality of Parliament, and this licensed party steps in 
to prevent him. No Monopolies! was his maxim.—Let the Vicomte 
Garonne or Ali Mohammed Niger himself, if possible, have free rights 
of common and pasturage upon the gullets of Englishman. No Game 
Laws !—Let him and them shoot, snare, or poison whomsoever Aber- 
nethy had left for them. No Customs and Excise !—Let them bring 
their whole family, baggage, and furniture along with them. No 
Sanitary Laws !—Let them not be distrusted. The body he ‘had the 
honour to represent was as pure and meritorious as any now protected 
by the sanction of the public; the aristocratic government of the other 
honourable parties might be more admired than the republican form 
that prevailed in bis own country, but he would urge aguin, a better 
conducted river did not exist than that of the Colne. 

Mr. New River rose in much perturbation. A considerable quan- 
tity of fixed air burst from the tumbler, and the bubbles proclaimed 
him choleric. He kicked and swung restlessly to and fro for some 


time, and his neighbours had fears that he might fall ove t settling 
at last, he thus replied to the last speaker tik 2 ~ OF ae 





‘Mr. Thames, Messrs. East London, West Middlesex, Chelsea, ’ 
Grand Junction, a stranger has come amongst us to disturb potieas 


nimity, to make us ‘ Water parted.’ I would move for his being : 
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ducked, but that I think I had better first out-argue and then punish 
him,—though, in the mean time, I cannot tell you how heartily I spit 
upon him for having thrown unnecessary cold water upon our pruceed- 
ings. 'The noble stream in the decanter disclosed to you our inten- 
tions in a flood of eloquence, and a pellucid brevity. Why should I 
attempt to enforce what has been so admirably recommended ? Were 
more required, I should entreat the aid of the same oratory, and ex- 
claim with a great bard :—‘ Flow on Thouw—shining River! But this 
interloper sneaks into our councils, and attempts to counteract our best 
purposes. What is his logic—his appeals to nature—his boisterous 
theories to us? Is it not old custom that we appeal to,—and would 
we incautiously listen to the voice of the innovator? But more—do 
we not advocate our own good,—and is his in the balance of any 
weight? He talked of his purity: my friends and streamlets, this I 
thought was the weakest of exploded fallacies. We give up the purity 
—we stand on no such flimsy recommendations—we are the autho- 
rized, patronized, habituated, old, infallible patentees ;—on this ground 
let him try to meet us, and, like other water, he will soon find his 
level. Is not the dirty ditch that surrounds the Papal capital the 
same lovely apostrophized Tiber ?—and Euphrates, is it not still the 
Great River ?—but shall we alone change our position, and yield our 
blessings to another ?—Forbid it, dropsy and all other lymphatic autho- 
rities! We will retain our constitution as by committees established ; 
and to show our abhorrence of the conduct of this interloper, we will 
have it as a standing order that every one, upon meeting with him or 
his fellows, be instantly seized with hydrophobia.” 

Much jingling and applause followed this address. The visitor—a 
sort of Mr. Hunt—in vain attempted to obtain a hearing; they de- 
scended from their tumblers, as in a cataract, upset the unfortunate 
deputy, sprawled about, and jostled each other. That water is com- 
pressible was here sufficiently proved ; but the heat of the: room was so 
great as to carry off inuch,—and the luckless malcontent into the bar- 
gain, who escaped by evaporation. The Resolutions were then read, 
which were to the following effect :— 

1. That a petition be presented to the House of Commons, begging 
for securities against encroachments on the rights of Messr :. Thames, 
New River, East London, West Middlesex, Chelsea, and Grand Junc- 
tion. 

2. That this Meeting discovers no reason why they should be inter- 
fered with. If they have a partiality for dead dogs, sewers, and drain- 
drippings in the way of private eating, it can surely be no business of 
the honourable House of Parliament. 


_— 
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diversely by the names of Tea, Milk, Table-Beer, Gruel, Broth, and 
Bouilli. That further innovation is therefore unreasonable. 

9. That they will freeze and thaw in this persuasion, So help them 
Hyades ! 

, 0. That these Resolutions be communicated to their correspondents 
in the Bedford Fen, Irish Bogs, and Northern Lakes. 

Thanks were voted to the Thames for his able conduct in the de- 


canter, and the mists dispersed. 
AEvan. 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD DISPLAYED, 


IN A SERIES OF SKETCHES CHIEFLY FROM THE LIFE. 


Tue age we live in is, we believe, generally considered one of the most 
religious we have had for a long while ; and it is certainly one in which 
Religion makes no little noise and uproar. She is now at least decidedly 
the fashion ; which is a strange change of fortunes, to be sure, for her 
who was so long the companion merely of our peasants and “ rude 
mechanicals,” and left, as if by the consent of every body, to the humble 
hospitalities of labour and poverty. For those,—if amy there be,— 
who trade in the commodity, this patronage of it by the higher ranks 
is undoubtedly a very lucky circumstance. 

Being ourselves neither clergymen nor secretaries to bible societies, 
we are not disposed to congratulate religion very obstreperously on 
her being thus promoted “to dwell in king’s palaces” and sit as a 
guest with those who “fare sumptuously every day.’ This same 
fashion never gets hold of any thing which it does not spoil. A hun- 
dred times, tired of the frivolity of its own exclusive pursuits and 
amusements, has it tried to steal and appropriate to itself some enjoy- 
ment of the people, the truth and heart of which, however, it has 
never yet succeeded in making its own. What merry pastime of our 
villagers, which high life, as it calls itself, has attempted to imitate, 
has ever given out, either in the gilded drawing-room, or on the well- 
trimmed lawn, any thing like the same fine intoxication wherein it will 
oftentimes drown a group of rustic gambollers around the co 
hearth, or under the greenwood tree! See what has befallen dancing, 
and musie, and even poetry, as soon as fashion has transplanted them, 
as it were, from their native wilds to her garden of artificial light, and 
lifeless splendour? Whither has gone their blooms. and their  fra- 
grance—that which was wont to be to each its essence and sustaining 
soul? The mazy figure, and the difficult embellishment, and the 
polished rhyme—howeyer pretty of their kind—have, in truth, but 
little to do with those glowing and exuberant affections whereof dance 
and song were originally born, and are but poor substitutes for that 
intense though sublimated passion, the expression of which is their 
natural end and meaning. Yet, in so far ag these arts have become 
the associates or handmaidens of Fashion, to such cold trifling have 
they been perverted. Nay, have not even love itself and the endear- 


ments of courtship been desecrated by this relentless destroyer, into 
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mere dead and unaffecting show, whenever she has laid upon them her 
petrifying touch? What was your age of chivalry, with its orders 
and its tournaments, and its parliaments of loye, but a miserable bur- 
lesque, after all, on the holiest sanctities of Nature—a vain mimicry of 
her mysteriousness and unutterable beauty, which a crew of imbeciles 
attempted to carry on by an apparatus of glittering and fantastic cere- 
monies, and the shallow jugglery of a mode of expression more ridieu- 
lously extravagant than was ever prompted by any other species of 
human insanity? And now we have the same heartlessness which for- 
merly strove so stoutly to fall in love, toiling as hard to become reli- 
gious, Some people may think the change of taste an improvement ; 
for our own parts, we hold it very much a matter of indifference 
whether the mockery of the divine or of the human passion be the 
order of the day. 

As the whim of the time, however, this new caprice ought not to 
remain unchronicled. All history hitherto has been very much that 
of the revolutions of the world of fashion—which, narrow, even to in- 
significance, as it really is in comparison with that of humanity in 
general, is yet in truth seldom agitated without affecting the whole 
face of society, Separated as it is from the great congeries of the 
people, and suspended, in a manner, over their heads in an atmosphere 
of its own, it is certainly rather advantageously placed for raining 
down upon them its opinions and prejudices, which, indeed, in their 
situation, they can scarcely avoid getting occasionally a little soiled 
withal, in spite of all the care they can well take in carrying their 
umbrellas about with them ;——to say nothing of those who actually 
enjoy the shower, and desire nothing better than a good drenching 
It is the wealth, however, of our people of fashion, that chiefly gives 
to all their movements so much interest in the eyes of the multitude, 
and makes {them be responded to with so quick a sympathy. The 
caprices of this class are, in fact, the sustenance of vast numbers of 
those below them, by whom accordingly every shifting shade of the 
favourite freak or humour of the hour is watched with the most sensi- 
tive vigilance. From these various causes it happens that even the 
popular tastes and manners take from this source in a great measure 
their complexion and character. We find here, therefore, no small 
part of the real history of the age. 

The Christianity of the present day is, as we have said, distinguished, 
in so far as this country is, concerned, from that of former periads, 
chiefly by the patronage which its name at least has found i in the 
fashionable world, and the effect which this cireumstance has produced 
upon the manner in which it is preached and professed in general, 
We propose to lay before our readers a few sketches, partly in illus- 
tration of these points of distinction, and partly with a view to the 
elucidation of certain other peculiarities belonging to the history and 
existing condition of the seyeral yarieties of religious opinions and 
practices at present to be found among us. In an honest and fearless 
pursuit of these objects, we shall sometimes have to expose the cha- 
racter of an individual, sometimes that of a hy mat task i 
either case shall be that of in 
the subject, in so. far asthe. won ge 
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We profess, however, no intention of indiscriminate condemnation. 
Wherever we see aught to commend, our praise shall be as cordial as 
at other times may be our censure. We mean, in one word, to speak 
the trath frankly and firmly, so far as we can discover it. Further 
than this we do not bind ourselves; for we shall without scruple 
employ at all times whatever style or mode of composition our 
purpose or our humour may suggest to us. 


Sxercu I.—Tse Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


Mr. Irving would not very readily pardon us if we should place any 
one else than himself at the head of our list. If notoriety be greatness, 
he is the greatest of all our modern Reformers. And it is impossible 
certainly to refuse conceding to him, that it is something, after all, to 
have a name as familiar to the ears of every scavenger and pot-boy 
about town, as that of Charing-cross or the pump at Aldgate. 

Some years ago, Mr. Irving was one of the regular lions of the 
metropolis, and was resorted to as a matter of course, like St. Paul’s 
and the Guildhall giants, by all sorts of people on their firsvisit to 
London. ‘To attempt getting into the chapel at Hatton Garden in 
those days was really to set about taking the kingdom of Heaven by 
storm. From the decent and orderly style in which things seem to be 
managed at the National Caledonian Church, we should suppose the 
orator has by this time lost a good deal of his attraction for the lovers 
of the marvellous. Yet all the more distinguishing characteristies of 
his eloquence remain to this day much the same as they were at first. 
His contortions both of limb and countenance, if not quite so new, are 
at least as inimitable as ever, and his locks as terrifically shaggy, and 
the exposure of his wristbands as lavish, and the sleeves of his coat 
turned up in as workman-like a fashion for the business of thumping 
“‘ the drum ecclesiastic,” and throwing around him {the bolts and fire- 
brands of orthodoxy. Nay, even the peculiarities, good and bad, that 
originally belonged to the style and matter of his discourses, are still 
upon the whole in pretty fair preservation ; or, at all events, if any of 
them have been lost, their place has been supplied by others at least 
equally well adapted ad captandum vulgus. But wonder is the most 
fickle of all the passions; and Mr. Irving miscalculated his own 
powers when he counted upon being able, by pandering to it alone, 
to fix and perpetuate even the mob’s idolatry. | 

Nor did the reverend gentleman even do himself justice in thus 
setting out in his pursuit after fame in the character of a mere Kater- 
felto. A less noisy, perhaps, but far more solid and abiding repu- 
tation was at his command, if he had addressed himself to the public 
in a somewhat less equivocal capacity, and trusted simply to the natural 
effect of his talents and acquirements in procuring him influence and 
distinction. Nor, in eschewing quackery, need he have debarred him- 
self from any legitimate application of even his corporeal gifts. His 
lofty figure and deep-toned voice might still have played their parts in 
his pulpit exhibitions, and not only procured him favour in the eyes of 
the female part of his audience, but given his eloquence to find its 
way with additional persuasion to the hearts of all. In:that, case, how- 
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ever, he would have seemed to the world merely an able, instead of au 
extraordinary man. The stir and uproar which for a time attended his 
movements never would have fed his vanity with its intoxicating 
incense, and make him take himself, while he looked down upon the 
gazing and gaping multitudes that thronged around him, for another 
Jupiter Tonans, whose very nod ought to frighten the earth “‘ from her 
propriety.” As the adventure has turned out, however, the memory of 
the ‘* pride, pomp, and circumstance” with which it commenced may 
possibly by this time be felt by Mr. Irving himself to be a consolation 
that might be dispensed with. 

We must not, however, be understood to say or insinuate, that the 
mere rabble ever formed the mass of Mr. Irving’s admirers, The 
crowds, who for so many months gathered, Sunday after Sunday, to 
look at him, used, on the contrary, to consist in a great measure of 
detachments from the West end, who brought not a little of both 
fashion and high rank to grace the motley assemblage. 'The world of 
literature, too, sent its representatives occasionally to swell the throng; 
and some of the most distinguished of our authors, as well as of our 
statesmen, were not unfrequently to be seen struggling for a sitting or 
standing place within the walls of that humble temple, whose floor, 
till now, nothing but the footsteps of plebeian simplicity had ever 
trodden. The Hatton Garden Chapel was, in fact, the Sunday theatre, 
which was open when the others were shut, and formed, therefore, just 
the most convenient resort that could be desired for enabling a large 
portior of the community to fill up the circle of the week's amuse- 
ments. And Mr. Irving's performances, if not quite so well fitted to 
gratify,on repeated exhibition, as those of Matthews or Liston, were 
generally found to be, at least, as exciting on a first visit, as the 
cleverest efforts of either. The very notoriety of the man was of itself 
attraction enough for all to whom the spectacle was new, even if there 
had been nothing to stimulate or sustain their attention in the manner 
or matter of his addresses. 

But there was a great deal in both. Mr. Irving had, at all events, 
the merit of introducing a new style of pulpit oratory, and one, too, 
greatly more arousing and power ul than that which had so long pre- 
vailed in this country among the more regular practitioners of the art. 
The churches of the establishment had, in fact, become little better 
than so many dormitories. Most certainly, at least, they presented 
and do still present, in general, less to occupy or interest either the 
understanding or the affections, than any other places of common 
resort which it would be easy to name. ‘This is a lamentable truth; 
but, being one, there is no reason why it should not be told. We 
know not a more perilous experiment for a man of sense to make, 
whose Christianity is not very firmly established, indeed, than an ex- 
posure of himself to the noxious influences of an ordinary church service. 
Infidelity, with all its reasoning and all its raillery, never has done 
tithe of the mischief to the cause of genuine religion, which has been 
perpetrated by the mere dulness and imbecility of its professed and 
licensed defenders. Now Mr. Irving’s preaching was evidently, not 
that of a weak, and still less of a dull man. ‘In thoe days expecially, 
it was almost always, on the contrary,. studiously and 
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fashioned after the most stimulating species of the popular harangue. 
You might object to its eccentricity, its coarseness, Its virulence, its 
base accommodation to the worst passions of the most vulgar minds ; 
but it was impossible to allege that it was not a sufficiently awakening 
and stirring peal for any man’s ear. No demagogue, mounted on 
cart or cask, ever dealt round him his anathemas on all and sundry 
with more zeal and energy than this clerical reformer, from whose 
lips a damnatory critique on Byron, or Southey, or Moore, or a de- 
clamation against that “imp of Satan,” the Pope, and the conductors 
of the daily press, and the advocates of Catholic emancipation; 
would not unfrequently come tumbling in company with the names 
of St. Paul and the Holy Evangelists. This picturesque confusion of 
the sacred and the profane could not fail, from its singularity alone, to 
produce a powerful effeet—to say nothing of the advantage which the 
preacher thus secured to himself over the attention of his auditors, by 
the heating nature of many of the topics which his favourite style of 
eloquence enabled him to introduce and expatiate upon, as compa 
with those to which his more sober-minded brethren confined them- 
selves. To go to hear Mr. Irving was certainly a very different affair 
from what going to church had heretofore been. It was not to soar 
out of sight and hearing of the dust and the din of earth, which is true 
devotion ; but neither was it merely to step aside for a little from actual 
participation in the drama of life, and sleeping, or affecting to sleep, 
away the memory of it, at certain periods appointed by custom or 
authority, which is the ceremonious and sham devotion of your ordi- 
nary Christian. You felt yourself, while listening to him, and sur- 
rounded by that crowded auditory, to be, in fact, in the very focus of 
the world’s interests and passions, and borne upon by the concentrated 
power and excitement of all its hottest and most inflammatory influ- 
ences. There stood before you, in the first place, one of the most 
striking figures your eye had ever rested on—an extraordinary com- 
bination of the impressive and the grotesque, which both nature and art 
had evidently done their utmost to render a picture for the imagination, 
which it should not be able to look upon unmoved. The voice of 
melody and power, which then lent its music to the simple poetry of 
the Psalms of the Scottish Kirk, by far the best metrical version we 
have, by the bye, of the strains of the royal Hebrew bard, was ad- 
mirably calculated to aid the effect produced by the mere appearance 
of the orator, and to sustain the expectation of something novel and 
worth waiting for. When some time after, accordingly, the sermon 
eommenced, every ear was alive to catch the accents of the preacher, 
upon whom, too, all eyes were fixed. It was the attention; however, 
rather of curiosity to be gratified, than of that rapt and perfect sympathy, 
which will sometimes make an audience hang on the lips of a 
in utter forgetfulness of all else but his present voice, and neither 
breathe, nor almost feel themselves to be, while held by the spell of 
is miraculous eloquence. This entire subjugation of the listening 
spirit, which we have known to mark the triumphs of other orators, 


~ an —— we never saw achieved by Mr. Irving. But although it is 


Audience and attention, still as night, ) :- 
Or Summer’s noontide air, 
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which it is his to command, his sermons were nevertheless wont to 
compel you to yield to him no languid or uninterested ear. Think of 
a torrent of scorn, sarcasm, denunciation, and invective poured forth on 
all sorts of topics, with apparently the most cordial gusto, and cer- 
tainly the most indescribable oddity of gesticulation ; and it will not 
be difficult to conceive, how an hour and a half, or even a longer space, 
should sometimes seem but short to the spectator of a pulpit exhibition 
of such unusual animation, how little inclined soever most of them 

might be on other occasions to listen to long-winded harangues, either 
at church or elsewhere. The most indifferent felt themselves kindled, 
the most impatient arrested, by this new and vigorous mode of 
preaching the gospel, which became now, for the first time, as 
interesting even to the most worldly-minded, as any other theme on 
which human passion had been wont to expend itself, or which wit 
had ever turned into a merry jest. Not that we would seriously charge 
Mr. Irving with either wit or mockery in treating of the solemnities 
of his subject. We ouly affirm, that for all the purposes of entertainment, 
his quaint phraseologies, and novel illustrations, and daring person- 
alities, and all the other elaborate singularities both of his matter and 
his delivery, were as good as any wit, and had nearly as much effect, 
on a first hearing at least, in keeping awake the attention of a con- 
siderable portion of his congregation, as if he had had the wit of 
Falstaff himself. 

It is time, however, that we should state our opinion as to the real 
merits of Mr, Irving’s eloquence. He is a man of considerable talents, 
undoubtedly, and, we believe, of extensive and diversified acquirement, 
As such, therefore, he has to thank nothing but his own imprudence 
if he is still an object of ridicule to any one. Had he but presented 
himself to the world as what he really is, its respect was all his own, 
But his whole conduct ever since he made his appearance in London— 
that is, ever since he became known to the world at all—has been merely 
a piece of laborious and systematic acting, a striving to seem that 
which he is not, an overstretching of himself, as it were, and walking 
upon tiptoe, in order that the world might take him for some inches 
taller than nature made him. Intellectually, (for we are not now 
speaking of his bodily man) he is a goodly and personable enough 
figure of five feet ten, or thereabout; but not satisfied with this 
reasonable altitude, to which the only objection is, that he shares it in 
common with five hundred, or perhaps five thousand other liege 
subjects of his majesty, does he actually put himself to the pain of 
moving about everywhere, with every joint and muscle as stiff asa 
bolt, and the most ludicrous extension of neck imaginable, ia order 
that he may, if possible, elong.te himself in people’s eyes, to the di- 
mensions of the few giants of six feet three or four, whom one occa- 
ae sees looking down, as if from a world of their own, upon the 

of the species. It is this foolish, and may we not say almost 


poms Pianta since the scriptures themselves tell us that no one 


of us can add a cubit to this stature, that communicates to e 
he does a character of artifice and trick, than which nothing. can. be 
more irreconcileably opposed to both moral and intellectual greatness. 
It is quite true, that for vieoiest °” puter cetndeeeniemeeee 
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affectation may dazzle the unreflecting mob, and elicit from them 
perhaps a much more boisterous tribute of applause than they would 
have rendered to the simplicity of truth and nature ; but the huzzas 
of that sudden and passing popularity are not the voice of Fame, whose 
music, eternal as that of the spheres, is, like that too, unheard by the 


busy world, and audible only in all its sublimity and sweetness in that . 


upper region to which the deafening echoes of human folly and con- 

tention may not reach. Hither, however, Mr. Irving's spirit is not, 

we suspect, much given to soar. To him the stare of a wondering 

congregation, the panegyric of a hireling paragraph-monger in a 

Sunday newspaper, the buz of an epidemic curiosity, the mere 
Monstrarier digito et dicier hic est, 


are all in all; and of this equivocal adulation he has had, it must be 
allowed, his share; but it has been purchased chiefly by stratagems 
and compliances, his adoption of which is of itself ‘‘ demonstration 
strong” of his unworthiness of any higher reward. We will say no 
more of the mere juggleries of his elocution—those literally slight-of- 
hand tricks which form so large a part of his masquerade, and are so 
ostentatiously displayed on all occasions, for the purpose of impres- 
sing us with the notion, that there must be something extraordinary, 
and surpassing common humanity, about a person whose very dress 
and muscular movements are so different from those of everybody 
else. It is the same impotent ambition of originality, or the repu- 
tation of originality, that actuates everything else about his public 
demeanour and conduct. Hence, especially his attempt to disguise 
the radically common-place character of his mind, and his inadequacy 
to the elaboration of anything new and really his own, by his studious 
imitation, in respect of both the subject and the style of his pulpit 
oratory, of that of a by-gone and forgotten age—an imitation directed 
by a principle of almost Chinese subserviency to all the peculiarities 
of his model, and nearly unenlivened by any inspiration whatever 
from his own faculties, or his own feelings Mr. Irving loves the 
writings of our old divines; and we are not less passionate admirers 
than he is of that majestic and often splendidly irradiated eloquence 
of theirs, which, among all the treasures of our rich and noble’ Jan- 
guage, holds perhaps the next place in preciousness to the poetry of 
our Miltons and our Shakspeares. But would we for that devote 
ourselves to the indiscriminate abstraction or pilfering of all its quaint 
peculiarities of phrase and cadence, most of which it took simply 
from the tone of the times, in order to transplant them into our own 
style, which should derive both its life and its form chiefly from our 
own hearts and our own living age ; and otherwise, indeed, is no style, 
but a mere mechanical parroting of another's voice? Or are ‘we’ to 
account him a great and original writer, whése happiest pages are but 
transcripts, necessarily to a certain degree stiff and unnatural, of that 
which had been previously written by another mind and ‘for another 
generation, and the beauties of which, even now, cannot be studied or 
enjoyed aright without a sympathising recollection of the’ cifcum- 
‘stances amid which they were at first produced? habe ea Se 7 


-may be a clever rhetorician, a dexterous player at the game of words ; 


-but we repeat, he is not an original thinker, nor a man of genius. ‘It 
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is not his destiny, he may be assured, to work any revolution, or 
leave any impression whatever upon either the character or the creed 
of his age. 

All this Mr. Irving himself must ere now have felt pretty well con- 
vinced of. Any name he may ever have had in the literary world 
is already nearly dead. The more intellectual portion of his old 
auditors have almost deserted him; and he is once more a mere 
clergyman, whose trade and daily bread is religion, and to whose 
preaching hardly any person thinks of resorting, except in the regular 
way of religious observance. He is still, however, a popular and 
influential minister of the gospel, the petted idol of many pious coteries, 
and not only a distinguished professor of the faith, but, if we will take 
his own account of the matter, a sort of prophet to boot. We have a 
few words more, therefore, to say of him before we conclude. 

That Christianity, which is spiritual and addressed to the heart, is 
little better than mere sentimentality in Mr. Irving’sestimation. If we 
may judge from the whole tone and character of his recent preaching 
in particular, his bible is chiefly valued by him as a treasury of curious 
questions, which he may beat his brains in attempting to solve, in 
order that he may afterwards amuse and astonish his hearers by the 
display of his elaborate ingenuity or extravagant fancies. And this is 
what he and his admirers call preaching the Gospel! Of a-truth there 
is nothing which one of your modern saints may not do under the con- 
venient cover of his sanctity, nay, and be vociferously applauded for by 
the whole multitude of the soi-disant godly. Here is a clergyman, 
who, if not altogether disregarding, at least throwing into the back- 
ground whatever about religion is calculated either to direct the con- 
duct, or elevate the affections, devotes the whole enthusiasm of his 
heart to the illustration of what we may ‘airly call the mere Curiosities 
of Biblical Literature, if that be not too respectable a name for frivo- 
lities and absurdities that deserve to be classed only with the wild con- 
clusions of Astrology, or the babble of itinerant fortune-tellers. But 
then he is one of the privileged—and his most eccentric vagaries are 
sacred from criticism. Never was there an esprit de corps like that of 
the religious public of our day. Mr. Irving knows this well, and has 
trusted fearlessly to the protection which it ensures to him. Having 
taken out his license to commit whatever extravagances he may find 
convenient, he has acted upon it with an audacity that is at least cre- 
ditable to his nerves and his faith in the gullibility of human nature. 
He had exhausted all other shapes and attitudes of pretension, that 
were likely to extend his notoriety,—and nothing remained but to set 
up as a person favoured by direct communications from heaven, and 
specially gifted and commissioned to unfold a new and more satisfying 
revelation to Christendom. Such monstrous presumption as_ this 
would be called quackery or insanity in any one else—whatever name 
it may goby in Mr. Irving. i 
Mr. Irving's is what we may calla very scientific Christianity. .Had 
the writing of the New ‘'estament been committed to him, he would 
have arranged it in a series of demonstrations, after the manner. of 
“ Euclid's Elements,” Religion to his taste woud be mani a 
very insipid affair, if it could not be talked and disputed about.. - With 
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him it is radically, not love, and peace, and gentleness, but anger, 
argumentation, and wrangling -—the business, not of the heart, but of 
the head ;—whose life and being reside not so much in feeling, or even 
in conduct, as in mere creed, and profession, and ceremony, It isa 
pity that so vehement a predilection for the ceremonial and parade of 
godliness should have had no more congenial region to display itself in 
than what is afforded by the almost dreary simplicity of the ritual of the 
Scottish kirk. Mr. Irving was undoubtedly intended by nature for the 
Romish priesthood—let his accidental Protestantism be shocked at the 
notion as it may. He would in that communion have been one of the 
fiercest sticklers for the formalities of the sanctuary that ever preached 
the saving efficacy of holy-water, or the divine institution of genu- 
flexions. Even as it is, he evidently rates the mere movements and 
attitudes of public worship as containing in themselves no little portion 
of the life and soul of Christianity. 

Dogmatism and bigotry are probably necessary to season the other 
ingredients of such a Christianity as that of Mr, Irving; and in him 
accordingly there is enough of both. Dissenter as he is, he is distin- 
guished at the same time in a remarkable degree by all that is weakest 
and worstin the mere churchman. This person, in one word, should 
have lived in the days when the public executioner was the grand cor- 
rector of theological errors, and fire and faggot formed the most ap- 
proved logic of orthodoxy. In making his appearance among us in 
these times, he has come at least three or four ages too late. He might 
have delivered his raving prognostications too with quite as much ac- 
ceptance and effect some hundred years ago as at present; and, with 
the aid of a few of those tricks of manner and attire which he under- 
stands so well, might have succeeded in passing for a genuine prophet, 
at least till the arrival of the time in which he had laid the scene of his 
fictions. The scepticism of our day will hardly, it is to be feared, 
allow him quite so long a trial. 
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SCOTCH NOTE BILL. 


“A COLLECTION of facts, however extensive,” says an writer 

the present day, “ is perfectly useless for every retinal Mei te aa 
is, as a guide for future conduct, until it has enabled us to frame a 
theory which explains the causes and the consequences of those facts.” 
There are few political questions with reference to which this’ obser- 
vation is more true than that of the Currency. Exposed as this is to 
the exhibition of a number of striking, yet ap tly inconsistent, 
phenomena, these are of a nature peculiarly calculated to mislead those 
who are unacquainted with the laws by which they are to be solved ; 
and hence the very multiplicity of the facts becomes the ifie source 
of popular error. Surely we need not be surprised at the want of 
satisfactoriness which characterized the recent parliamentary debates 
on the Scotch Note Bill, when we find the highest financial officer in 
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the kingdom so ignorant of the most elementary principles of currency, 
that he is unable to draw a distinction between an advocacy of a paper 
currency in general, and an objection to its want of convertibility into 
specie*. Be it our endeavour to bring somewhat more of general 
principles to the elucidation of the measure at issue. 

The exclusion of Scotch paper from the circulation of this country 
is only part of a system which has for its object the substitution of 
gold for all one pound notes whatsoever. One pound notes, however, 
are but one division of paper currency. The reasons for their suppres 
sion then can alone exist in objections common to all paper, or in ob- 
jections peculiar to themselves. ‘To ascertain then the policy of the 
measure in question, the preliminary inquiry will be the propriety of a 
paper currency in pees 

The sole offices of any currency are—to furnish a standard to which 
commodities in general can be referred for the ascertainment of their 
relative values, and to supply a medium in which their exchange can 
be effected. It will be obvious then from its very nature, that “a 
currency may be considered as perfect, of which the standard is inva- 
riable, which always conforms to that standard, and in the use of 
which the utmost economy is practised t.” We shall try the merits of 
a paper currency by this definition; and under its distinct divisions of 
invariability and economy. 

Now, be the commodity selected for the standard what it may, its 
variability can alone depend either on the circumstances which regu- 
late the intrinsic value of the commodity itself, or the quantity of that 
commodity relatively to those others to which it is to serve as the me- 
dium of exchange 

The intrinsic worth of all things capable of unlimited production, is 
dependant on the amount of labour which that production requires. 
Thus, for instance, a watch may cost fifty times as much as an hour- 
glass, because its manufacture would require fifty times as much 
labour, The labour required for the production of the precious 
metals is, under all seasons and circumstances, more uniform than that 
which is requisite for the production of any other commodity that has 
yet been discovered. ‘They are consequently less liable to fluctuation 
in their value; and a currency of which the basis is metallic, possesses 
accordingly the nearest approximation to invariability yet known. To 
secure this invariability, it is by no means, however, essential that the 
currency should itself consist to any degree of the metals. By securing 
the unqualified convertibility into themselves of any representative 
which can be substituted in their stead, that invariability necessarily 
becomes infused into the substitute. There is nothing in the nature 
of paper to prevent its participating in a common property; nor is 
there any doubt that, under a sound system of banking, this converti- 
bility might be secured. The fact has indeed been abundantly esta- 
blished by the most extensive experience. Scarcely any gold ie cir- 
culated in Scotland for the last half century ; and during all that time 


* “He was, for bis part, very much at a loss to understand how those who supported 
the return to cash sh paymenia in the year 1819, can now advocate a return to the small 
note system.’’—Morn, Chron., June 4, 1828) 

+ Proposals for an economical and secure, Gurreney, by D, Ricatdo, Esq, 3d ed, p. 6. 
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have been pushing their circulation to the utmost extreme 
er aslsr'ef eatin The” number of banks is thirty-two; yet it 
was in evidence before the late committee on Scotch banking, that 
there have never been more than two. failures in the history of their 
banks; and that the loss by those two oceasioned to the public, was 
the comparatively insignificant sum of 36,3441. [p. 470.) In the state 
of Massachusetts there are forty-six banks; they have been in the 
habit of issuing paper money for so small a sum as a dollar; yet 
during all’ the convulsion of the American trade in the late war they 
remained perfectly solvent *. Z 
To the fact that the standard of value is at the same time the medium 
of exchange, it is owing that the quantity in which it exists produces 
an effect upon its variability. ‘The rationale of this principle, * says 
Mr. Tooke ¢, ‘* may be thus illustrated. Suppose the circulation of 
the whole country to be confined to gold, and to consist of twenty 
millions of sovereigns of the present weight and standard ; if, by some 
sudden process each piece were reduced by one-twentieth, or five per 
cent., but the whole amount of pieces strictly confined to the same 
twenty millions, then, other circumstances being the same, the relation 
of commodities to the numerical amount of coin lying undisturbed, 
there would not, it is evident, be any disturbance of prices; and 
if gold bullion in the market was previously at 3/..17s. 104d. per oz., 
it would, other things remaining the same, continue at that price, &c. 
But if the quantity of gold thus abstracted from each piece were 
coined into one million of additional pieces, and re-issued into circu- 
lation, the twenty-one millions would then exchange for no more than 
the former twenty millions ; all commodities would rise five per cent., 
and among them gold bullion, which would then be at 4/. 1s. 94d.” It 
will be observed, that it is to a power of limiting the quantity of the 
circulation that this source of variation is alone attributable. But this 
power can, with reference to the metals, have no existence in a coun- 
try, in which, like our own, their foreign interchange is permitted. 
Under such a state of circumstances, then, the second source of varia- 
tion ean never interfere with the steady conformity of a metallic cur- 
rency to its intrinsic value. We have then to examine its operation 
upon a circulation of paper. This will be issued by that which, like 
the Bank of England, may, for the sake of distinction, be 
the government bank, or it will be supplied by individuals. similar to 


our country bankers. 


And first with respect to the former—the precious. metals always 
participating in every fluctuation of price, Paodeceil by a di 

tionate issue of the circulating medium, the result of an over-issue of 
paper oa oceans be a rise—of an under-issue a fall—in their 
value. But when gold is capable of purchasing more in the market 
paper, or paper than gold, it will be the interest of all to sc" 
selves of the more valuable commodity.. The Mint price of gold is 
3l. 17s, 104d. an oz, ; but suppose, by an over=issue psig price 
were to be raised in the market as high as 41. per oz., the holders of 
paper would immediately take it to its issuers, to have it exchanged for 


* Sir H. Parnell on Paper Money and Banking, p.80. i 
+ High and Low Prices, p.9. a RI 
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gold; because upon every hundred pound's worth of paper the trans- 
action would yield them a clear profit of three per cent. But what 
was thus gained by the issuers would be lost by the holders, and this 
very loss the Bank of England did, in point of fact, for a series of 
years sustain * ; while in ignorance of the science, which can only 
explain the various phenomena of currency, they. were left to 

on in astonishment at the drain on their coffers, without knowing 
how to provide a remedy. On the other hand, suppose, by a 
capricious under-issue of paper, the market-price of gold were to fall 
to 3/. an oz. ; by enforcing on the Bank its purchase at the Mint 
price of 3/..17s. 104d. the Bank would be made to sustain a loss 
of 17s. 104d. upon every oz. they were compelled to buy. Sucha 
principle, it will be easily imagined, might be embodied into a security 
for the complete uniformity in value of Bank paper; and, accordingly, 
we are indebted to the late Mr. Ricardo for the discovery of a pro- 
cess by which the most efficient effect is capable of being given to it. 
“To prevent the rise of paper, (says he, in detailing his plan about the 
value of bullion,) the Bank should be obliged to give their paper in 
exchange for standard gold, at the price of 3/. 17s. per oz. Not to 
give too much trouble to the Bank, the quantity of gold to be demanded 
in exchange for paper at the Mint price of 3/. 17s. 104d., or the quan- 
tity to be sold to the Bank at 3/. 17s., should never be less than twenty 
ounces. In other words—the Bank should be allowed to purchase any 
quantity of gold that was offered to them, not less than twenty ounces, 
at 3/. 17s. per oz., and to sell any quantity that might be demanded, at 
31. 17s. 404d.” The substitution of bullion for coin was introduced 
with a view to saving the expense of a metallic currency; and we ven- 
ture to assert, that never was a scheme more completely adapted to 
answer the object it had in view. So well did it work in practice, 
‘during the period of its operation, that ‘ all over-issue was e ectually 
prevented, aud only a very few bars were demanded from the Bank f.” 
indeed it is a singular corroboration of the adequacy of this principle 
to furnish a security for invariability, that during upwards of a century 
in which the issues of the Bank were, by a lucky accident, limited 
by it ‘* they were hardly ever depreciated above } per cent., and 
never more than 2 per cent., and that for a few days onlyt: ” even 
during the whole of the remarkable year of 1825, * the fluctuations in 
the market price of gold,” says the author of some Remarks on the 
Currency, Rai published, (which we take this opportunity of recom- 
mending to perusal) ‘* did not, according to Mr, Mushett’s Tables, 
exceed 4, or the Paris Exchange vary, except on a single post day, 
so much as 1 per cent, 1” 

We pass on then to the paper of the country bankers. And here it 
must be borne in mind that the profits of a banker are ‘ measured 
by the excess of the profit, Quadi'rg the notes he has in circulation, 
over that of the vat he ight have realized by the employment of 
the stock he is t Rep iis caer to tet he demands 
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the public.” In an ordinary state of trade, then, wei believe it will be 
found that the operation, upon this principle of profit, of the principle 
of convertibility, provides a double and an ample security against the 
excess of country issues. These we shall investigate immediately; but 
it must be previously premised that we are not aware it was ever in 
the contemplation, either of Mr. Ricardo or of any other economist, to 
extend to the paper of country banks that exchangeability in bullion 
which was proposed for the Bank of England. The convertibility of 
country paper must accordingly be understood to mean its subjection 
to conversion into that of the national bank. Of course it is assumed, 
that the solidity of the bankers renders them amenable to the principle 
of profit. In other words—that they are substantial capitalists em- 
barking in the business of banking, for the purpose of realizing the 
ordinary rate of profit on their stock; and, under a good system of 
banking, provision might be made that none others should be entrusted 
with the supply of the currency. 

In the first, then, of these securities, we have the sanction of the 
Bullion Committee, (a committee composed of several high, practical 
authorities) backed by the experience of what occurred in Scotland 
about the year 1763, for saying, “ If an excess of paper be issued in a 
country district, while the London circulation does not exceed its due 
proportion, there will be a local rise of prices in that country district, 
but prices in London will remain as before. Those who have the . 
country paper in their hands will prefer buying in London, where 
things are cheaper, and will, therefore, return that country paper upon 
the banker who issued it, and will demand from him Bank of England 
notes or bills upon London.” ‘To provide for this, the country banker 
must necessarily keep in his coffers a larger amount of unproductive 
stock than would be consistent with his realizing the average amount 
of profit: ‘‘ and thus,” as the Report goes on to add, “ the excess of 
country paper being continually returned upon the issues for Bank of 
Engand paper, the quantity of the latter necessarily and effectually 
limits the quantity of the former.”—p. 67, 

The second security is to be found in the existence and competition 
of rival banks. ‘The periodical exchanges between these will be too 
familiar to require illustration. It is inevitable, however, that, in 
those exchanges, any excess of paper would be returned upon the 
bank which issued it almost as rapidly as it was created ; and 
any one to persist in pressing into circulation a . 
amount of its paper, as the others would thereby be deprived of their 
share, they would combine against the offending bank, cause a 
upon it, and possibly. compel it to close its business. If the excess 
returned then be only inconsiderable, still it will be. a positive re- 
duction of profit, If it be great, it may deprive the traffic of all 
profitable return whatever. Banks invariably act upon a principle 
rather of rivalship than combination ; "supposing the c 
of all to render the check of the s nugatory, ; 
security would be in existence to prevent excess. 
between the country banks in England are. 
principle with those of the Scotch banks; : 
instance not quite so frequent, yet, upon an average, 
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they could hardly occur less than once in a week. Mr. Robert Paul, 
however, the Secretary to the Commercial Bank of Scotland, is asked 
by the Banking Committee, ** What do you think is the guard against 
an over-issue of notes by the Scotch banks ?—A. I think the system 
of exchanges that is established in Scotland | is the most complete 
check. upon over-circulation in that country.” And being pressed 

the point, he goes on to state, that even under a general com- 
bination, the check would still exist. [p. 213.] We might multiply to 
infinity testimony to the same effect. 

It. will be remembered, however, that we set out with referring 
these securities to an ordinary state of trade. With respect to one of 
high commercial speculation, the increased demand for discounts will 
undoubtedly occasion an unusual increase of issues. These discounts 
will be required for two purposes :—1. To afford the speculators for a 
rise such modation as will enable them to hold their stocks. 
2. To enable the manufacturers to force production. As far as the latter 
is concerned, the issue must be considered, to some extent, not a mere 
issue of currency, but an advance of capttal; and thus, to a certain 
extent, an adaptation to the temporary demands of trade. Some 
little allowance must then be made for this increased occasion ; but, 
subject to that, the rest of the issue will after a time fall into the 
general currency, and be. brought back to its issuers through the 
operation of the exchanges. But when, with the failure of the spe- 
culations which the issue of paper assisted to promote, alarm becomes 
extended to the provincial paper, such a description of currency may 
become liable to extensive fluctuation. It is possible, that suspicion 
will prove but too well founded. ‘The failure of some one bank may 
occur to strengthen the mistrust of all:—incipient alarm becomes 
converted into absolute panic; banks may break in all directions, 
and the country be left almost without a circulation. That it is 
eapable, however, of exemption from these causes of fluctuation, by 
security in the system of banking, admits of the clearest proof. It is 
obvious that suspicion is directed against the paper, ey because it 
is known that no a re solvency of its issuers. The 
fact is manifest, from the all but complete exemption from runs 
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discounts. Our answer is, that neither by these, nor any other opera- 
tions, is a paper currency, if at all, capable of producing this mischief 
to a much greater extent than a currency erelusively composed of the 
precious metals. Our readers may be startled at the boldness of 
our proposition, We believe it will be found no less true than 
bold. It will be familiar to all those who know anything’ of a 
period of overtrading, that these speculations are, to an enormous 
extent, carried on through the medium of bills of exchange. It is 
stated by Mr. Drummond, in allusion to the recent speculations, ‘that 
“a large proportion of the transactions which caused the rise of 
prices was done by means of acceptances, and transfer of joint 
stock companys shares. The amount of these shares which were 
transferred for commodities was considerable ; and it is said by some 
very inquisitive and intelligent men, that the excess of these accep- 
tances exceeded by MANY TIMES the amount of the excess of bank and 
country notes. On this subject, a gentleman of great accuracy wrote 
tome as follows ‘The issues of paper money were aided to an 
ENORMOUS EXTENT by acceplances. I know three men in one con- 
nexion, and five in another (I do not mean as partners), who contrived 
to get out and to keep out nearly half a million of their notes *.’ 
What thus serves as so prodigious an addition to bank paper would, it 
is fair to presume, become, in the event of the annihilation of that 
paper, its direct substitute Where credit exists, it will not be more 
difficult to purchase, of a merchant or manufacturer, goods on a pro- 
missory note or bill of exchange, than to procure of a banker, on the 
same credit, notes wherewith to purchase the goods. Nor let it be 
supposed that these bills would not accommodate themselves to the 
wants of the borrowers, be the sum required ever so. small. In Lan- 
cashire, a great part of the circulation consists of bills of exchange of 
ull denominations, from 10/. up to 50/., and they pass so often from 
hand to hand, that by the time they have arrived at maturity, they are 
so covered with indorsements, that there is no'room fora single addi- 
tional name. But these would form a part of the general currency, 
and contribute to the general enhancement of prices, yet surely they 
would be an infinitely worse description of paper than that of the 
banks, The former would defy all security for its sufficiency ; while; 
we repeat it again and again, there is abundance of facility for secur- 
ing the solidity of bank paper, But how. stands the fact of overs 
treding with metallic currencies. The panic of 1793 oceurred 

a period in which there were no notes under five pounds, but betw 
twenty and thirty millions of gold in circulation ft. . The continental 
convulsions of 1761, 1763, and 1778, were accompanied with curren« 
cies wholly metallic, “ The bank of Hamburgh,”)says Mr. Tooke, 
“ presents an example of the most correct regulation of a metallie 
standard that has hitherto been. known; there is no paper whatever 
current as money.” Yet at the close of the last:century, Hamburgh 
was racked with a convulsion as terrible as the history of this, or,we! 
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believe, any other country has afforded,—a convulsion in which (in 
one city) be it recollected, eighty-two houses failed between the months 
of August and November, and for about two millions and.a half ster- 
’ ling. Thus much then for ihe capacities which exist of rendering an 
exclusive paper currency conformable to the first branch of our defi- 
nition of a perfect one. 

Its economy might be considered as too obvious to require illustra- 
tion. As we are willing, however, to purchase the certainty of clear 
apprehension at the risk of propounding commonplaces, we devote to 
it a few words, 

Gold, like any other commodity, can be purchased only by an ex- 
change for the products of industry. Whatever amount, then, is re- 
quired for the circulation of a country, can be procured only by a 
sacrifice of that portion of its capital, which would otherwise have re- 
mained in existence to supply the means of rendering its industry 
productive. ‘ The gold and silver money,” says Adam Smith, “ which 
circulates in any country, may very properly be compared to a high- 
way, which, while it circulates and carries to market all the grass and 
corn of the country, produces itself not a single pile of either. ‘The 
judicious operations of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed so 
violent a metaphor, a sort of waggon-way through the air, enable the 
country to convert, as it were, a great part of its highways into good 
pastures and corn-fields, and thereby to increase very considerably the 
annual produce of its land and labour.” Ina country so highly popu- 
lated as this, however, every wanton expenditure of its capital is 
fraught with the most serious mischief. The sum required to supply 
its circulation has been estimated at various amounts. In the recent 
debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer fixed it at sixty-five millions. 
Mr. Drummond computes it at sixty millions. We will suppose it, 
however, to be only fifty ; and let us then see to what an enormous 
cost the adoption of a metallic currency would expose us. The pre- 
sent average rate of profit has been said to be about ten per cent. ; and 
if this be true, it is manifest that the substitution of a metallic for a 
paper currency would at this very moment produce an annual sacrifice 
of five millions sterling Even assuming profits to be only five per 
cent, (and undoubtedly no one will contend that they are less than 
this,)-still our loss would amount to two millions and a half per 
annum on the score of profit alone ; and when to this we add the loss 
from wear, tear, and casualties, which has been computed by hi 
authority at no less upon fifty millions than one million per annum 
we should have an aggregate of three millions anda half. The effect 
which the withdrawal of so large an amount of the funds destined to 
the employment of industry would have upon the already redundant 
population of this country, may be more easily conceived than ex- 
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the results of a portion of our industry, to obtain what? merely the 
4 privilege of giving a sovereign, where we had previously given a note 
or a check *.” 
In whatever point of view, then, we regard a currency of paper— 
it whether in reference to security, invariability, or economy, we th 
4, we may assume its capacity for affording the closest possible approxi- 
| mation to the perfection of a currency as most completely demon- 
iT strated. That it has not hitherto proved so, is only because the 
| requisite secnrities yet remain to be taken. 
The impolicy of an indiscriminate suppression of one pound notes 
may be taken then to be proved, unless this particular subdivision of 
| paper present some special objections sustained only by itself. The 
1 question at issue is then redaced within a very narrow compass ; and 
| we believe it depends alone on the value of one objection. [tis said, 
that from: the class of individuals, into whose hands small notes gene- 
rally fall, it is their peculiar property, if not to give risé to panics, at 
least to increase their force, and to swell the general amount of saf- 
fering by imposing it on those who can least afford to lose. We never 
\ heard any other peculiar to small notes. If, however, this be meant 
to refer to a sound system of banking, we answer, that both the rea- 
soning and the facts we have previously adduced are its ample refuta- 
( tion. It is an objection, therefore, rather to a vicious system of bank- 
| ing than to an issue of small notes. But from the operation of 
panics, we have taken occasion to remark that the interests of the 
bankers, no less than those of the public, require protection. Security 
for the solvency of the bankers will suffice to accomp.ish the pro- 
tection of the public. This then provided for, instead of a suppression 
‘ of small notes, we would rather urge the throwing obstacles in the way 
of theit instantaneous convertibility into money. Let not our readers 
take alarm; they will here find us not broaching “ visionary theo- 
ries,’ but rather speaking as practical men. Now it will be perfectly 
familiar to every one who knows anything of banking, that it is utterly 
1 incompatible with all sound principles of the science, that a banker 
should keep immediate funds at command, sufficient to satisfy the 
| sudden and unexpected payment of all, or even the majority, of his 
H notes. The result is that, whenever a run occurs, he is exposed to 
H immense sacrifices to sustain his credit, merely because people take it 
; in their heads, contrary to the implied contract between themselves and 
rt the banker, all to rush to him simultaneously, and demand. instant 
f satisfaction of their demands. Against such a state of things, we 
i hesitate not to avow our opinion that some security should be taken. 
: In the article on money, from which we have cited, it is proposed to 
do this for the Bank of England, by preserving it from liability to 
make its bullion payments in quantities less than from five hundred to 
one thousand ounces. Borrowing the idea from thence, we would 
suggest, that (previous securities for solvency being always under- 
stood) the bankers should not be liable to give in for 
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hands of the opulent and the informed, who, better instructed than their 
poorer neighbours of the rationale of banking, would exercise a proper 
degree of consideration in presenting the notes for payment. The 
most effectual check would thus be given to runs, and one which, 
while it would be infinitely more effectual, would be unattended 
with rs of the mischiefs consequent upon the suppression of small 
notes * 

We must here take leave of our subject. We think we have proved 
most satisfactorily, that if the suppression of small notes is capable of 
any justification, that justification is to be sought alone in the vicious 
state of English banking ;—that that suppression as an insulated pro- 
position would be a measure of positive mischief ;—that the reform, 
therefore, the country requires, is not a suppression of its small cur- 
rency, but the establishment of a sound system of banking. What are 
the obstacles to that establishment, which the hydra of monopoly 
again opposes to the well-being of the country, under the ‘ legitimate’ 
disguise of ‘ Bank Charters,’ we cannot now pause to inquire. We would 
only warn our countrymen, that if they are deluded by the mischievous 
vulgarism of the all-sufficiency and all-importance of a golden cur- 
rency, the time will come when, if they succeed in inflicting upon the 
country its onerous burthen, they may live to repent their egregious 
folly, and seek to retrace their steps, like the silly king, whom Ovid 
describes :—~ 


“ meritus torquetur ab auro ; 
Ad coelumque manus, et splendida brachia tollens 
Da veni«m Lenwe pater, peccavimus, inquit, 
Sed miserere precor, speciosoque eripe damno,”’ 
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HISTORICAL PERSONS AND THEIR PORTRAITS. 


“Tt would be a very interesting occupation to compare and contrast one’s precon- 
ceived ideas, both imaginative and springing from tradition, of the persons of the most 
prominent historical characters, with what we nee see them to have eran hee -a9e 
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in which these eager questions were answered, when they chanced 
not to apply to one of the most well-known historic personages. The 
tone of utter ignorance of the who—the what—and the when, in which 
the names were read out from the list, was exquisite. Occasionally, 
also, there came by a party provided with a talker—the bel-esprit, the 
érudit of the family circle, on whose observations every member of 
it hung with admiration and delight. One of these, consisting of an 
old gentleman and, apparently, his daughter, and the oracle, who was 
a dark, smartish man of two or three-and-thirty, chanced to be stand- 
ing at our elbow, whilst we were examining the picture of Dundee. 
After several vain efforts to recollect “ in which of Scott’s novels John 
Graham, Viscount Dundee (as they insisted upon calling him with the 
Catalogue) was mentioned,” they passed on to the next pictures. 
This (the arrangement is quite promiscuous) was the portrait of a 
woman who, without beauty, was still fresh and nice-looking enough, 
and partly from the style of the head-gear, partly from the expression 
of the face, conveyed to us, at least, very much the idea of a sonsy 
charity-school girl. The philosopher, however, was wiser far. ‘‘ Hea- 
vens !"—he exclaimed, improvidently, without looking at the cata- 
logue,—‘* What intellect that woman must have possessed !—I scarcely 
ever saw so large ahead!” At this we rather started—not only from 
the singular doctrine that mere size of head denoted quantity of brains, 
—but also from our not having perceived that the head was, in point 
of fact, so large. We cast a glance at it, and still thought it was more 
the head-dress than the head itself that gave this appearance ; but 
notre homme knew better, and on he went. ‘ That woman,” he said 
to the admiring elder, and still more admiring offspring—* that wo- 
man must have been a person of enormous intellect—I can scarcely 
conceive a greater woman—the head is so large.” ‘ Who can it 
be?” exclaimed the whole party—and there was great turning over 
of the leaves of the Catalogue to come to the desired point. We, who, 
having come the other way round the room, had passed this por- 
trait, and, therefore, knew whose it was, waited with great amusement 
for the effect the name, we were confident, would produce upon the 
trio. At last, the young lady read aloud— No, 100—Mary, Queen 
of England,”—there was a dead silence—at first, they did not seem 
quite to understand who it was—till, at last, the father exclaimed — 
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the order of Time, and not of the Catalogue. 
were surrounded at the outset with Henry Vill, his wives, ninis-, 
ters, his enemies, and his tools. The portraits, indeed, of thi “enttees e. 
ordinary period are very complete ;—we have Wolsey, and Cranmer, __ 
and Pole—More, and Cromwell, and Paget, and Den 
— and Jane Seymour, and Catherine Parr, which last are 
anging in quiet juxta-position on the walls,—“ not divided” 
. their death,” as RELY * in their lives” they had been * u 
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Henry himself is probably more familiarly known to us, as to person, 
than any of our kings, except, perhaps, Charles I. His corpulent, but 
manly figure, and full and cheerful face, have been reduced to the 
“* vile uses” of serving, alternately with the Great Mogul, as an orna- 
ment—we know not that it is an emblem—to our packs of playing- 
cards, And it is certainly curious that these coarse and common cuts 
should have retained so exact a resemblance to the original picture 
of Holbein. This picture is one of those which carry with them the 
assurance of their being strong likenesses, to persons who have not 
seen the original. And yet it is impossible to trace iu it any of those 
qualities so prominent and so little-checked, for which Henry was so 
remarkable. It might, indeed, be considered as representing him at 
the moment of meeting Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold— 
magnificent in apparel, calm and somewhat dignified in aspect ;—but 
we look in vain for the controversial theologian, the savage, rash, and 
bloody oppressor,—or.for any of those qualities, whether of marrying, 
or of his mode of dissolving marriage, which have earned him the name 
of the Royal Blue-beard. There is nothing of all this,—not a jot of 
the keen, yet fanatic disputant, who strove to write down Luther, and 
who went nigh to cut off yet another wife’s head, for differing from 
him on a point of doctrine ;—no vestige of the cruel and jealous king, 
who caused Surrey to be put to death for quartering the arms of 
Edward the Confessor. Of all this, we see nothing. ‘There is some, 
but slight and indolent, pride, and good-nature of exactly the same 
quantity and the same description. This, surely, is not a moral like- 
ness of Henry VIII. 

Wolsey’s profile, by Holbein, in Christ-Church Hall, is that singled 
out to be copied for this collection. It is like ail the pictures of him ; 
—full, portly, and’ authoritative,—but bespeaking but little of the 
powerful and expansive mind—the fiery temperament—and the grasp- 
ing ambition of the great Cardinal. ‘The picture befits the place where 
it hangs; it is expressive, perhaps, of that love of magnificence. of 
which Christ-Church was probably the grandest, and is certainly the 
most lasting, product; but that is all. We seek in vain for the mind, 
which, by a rare conjunction of subtlety.and force, mastered and 
guided even the headstrong will of Henry; and by the intensity of his 
genius, and the force and energy with which it was put into action, 
made the her and long-descended Howards and Bohuns quail before 
“ the butcher's ved of ret niives nedeeetia sae | in ie 
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| and fanaticism—of kindness of heart and bloody unrelentingness—of 
lively and even boyish humour, with severe and unswerving application 
to business. Some of these qualities we can trace in his portrait—and 
. he certainly is more like himself than either Henry, or the Cardinal ;— 
} but still, we are scarcely satisfied with this being Sir ‘Thomas More. 
The head, on the whole, is fine, and the eye and mouth are both, un- 
doubtedly, of great intelligence. The countenance is in repose ; 
but there is not that grand and calm purity, that quiet greatness, 
which we should expect in Sir Thomas More. Neither should we 
perceive any marks of that good-humour and fun, which attended him 
even to the scaffold, if we did not search for it minutely. Perhaps, 
then, we trace some faint indications of it—a slight “ laughing in the 
j sleeye” may, it is possible, be found, or fancied, in the expression of 
| the eyes—the left eye in particular—which difference may, perhaps, 
be occasioned by the position of the head, which is that common to 
what is termed “‘ a three-parts’ face.” After all, the feeling here, also, 

is of disappointment. 

In the little notice appended to Sir John More, father of the Chan- 
cellor, and himself Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, is an anecdote 
we think very interesting, and which to us is new. | It is stated, that 
Sir Thomas loved and respected him so much “ that it was his con- 
stant practice, in passing through Westminster-Hall in state, to his 
judgment in the Chancery, to step, for a minute, into the Court of 
King’s Bench (where Sir John presided), and kneel to his father for 
his blessing.” We find pencilled in the margin of our Catalogue, 
opposite Sir John’s name, the words ‘‘ good-humoured old fellow,’— 
and that is exactly what his portrait says of him, . We do not recollect 
that history is very loquacious on his subject. : 

Cardinal Pole hangs near to these portraits; it is a different 
from that from which the print in Burnet’s History of the Reforma. 
tion is taken. ‘This one is by no means so favourable a likeness—it 
is older, and far less well-looking in every way. The Cardinal, who 
always strikes us as being one of the most “ gentlemanlike men,” in 
history, is here made old, and long-visaged, and lanthorn-jawed ;—~ 
whereas, in Burnet, he is, though still somewhat lengthy in face, a 
remarkably fine and elegant-looking man, with a most splendid beard, 
We do not think the picture in this collection half solike him... 

The portrait of Cromwell (Earl of Essex) is the ordinary one— 
quiet, smooth, and clever, as though watching keenly and slily the 
proceedings of his enemy before he pounced forth upon him. He 
was too subtle even for the churchmen, which proves, that he 

great talents—and though, perhaps, he may have carried his proceed- 
ings against them to some excess, we certain! for which 







Catherine Parr, hang all in a row, and all from Holbein. Of these, 


the favourite, Jane Seymour, is, beyond all dispute, the least ¥ 
looking of the three; and, indeed, is not me at all,’ nl 












Boleyn and Caiherine Parr are both, as far as one can judge, through 
the abominably harsh and crude manner of Holbein, which, in women, 
becomes intolerable, very handsome in very different styles of beauty. 
Anne is fair—and her eyes are fine, large, and well-shaped—her nose 
is beautifully delicate, as is also her mouth:-—but the costume is 
extremely unbecoming, and totally hides the hair, which, from the other 
parts of the picture, we would “‘ wager a plack” would be as beautiful 
as all the rest put together. Catherine Parr is totally different—a 
fine, open, expressive face,—with keen, black eyes,—a nose inclinin 
to the Roman (a sad fault in a woman!), and a general aspect hover- 
ing between that of a Jewess and of Cleopatra. Her expression, 
perhaps, verges upon what may be termed “ bold,”—but that its ex- 
treme cheerfulness and perfect good-humour makes the epithet 
scarcely applicable. - 

We cannot go through Henry’s court. We have already said, inci- 
dentally, that Lord Surrey is red-haired and lanthorn-jawed, and, un- 
doubtedly, we most strenuously recommend those persons who wish 
to keep up in their minds the romantic idea which all the abominable 
trash that has been written within these dozen years about him, may 
have raised, not to go and look at his picture. It would destroy the 
whole vision as thoroughly, as, we have been told by an old Indian, 
passing a few months in Hindostan annihilates the prestige of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Neither shall we pause upon Edward VI.’s reign. We confess 
that period is to us extremely uninteresting: all the intrigues of 
Somerset and Dudley are dull, confused, and a bore. For Edward 
himself, he was a prim, precocious prig, to whom it would have done 
all the good in the world to have been sent to Eton to be horridly 
bullied and licked—which, beyond doubt, he would have been. , 

We must, however, we suppose, say a word about Lady Jane 
Grey, who is another favourite with people of novel-reading minds. 
We do believe her picture to be like, although it is anything rather 
than the embodying of the angelic and Crichton-like qualities, which 
her admirers heap so unmercifully and impossibly upon’ her head. 
The portrait represents: a prim, prettyish Quaker—to the dress 
of whom, singularly enough, Lady Jane’s costume bears the closest 
resemblance, But there is nothing in the countenance, in: the 
least degree, learned, or heretical, or in any way noes eee * the 
pupil of Ascham,”—as some writers, in the taste of the Morning Post, 
have chosen to dub this very unfortunate, but insignificant, young 


“ bloody Mary,” we and the oracle have already sufficiently 
spoken. Come we, then, at once, to the period of Elizabeth, when, 
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grant her many strong, and some few great qualities, we have-no 
sort of respect. So far from having gained a rank, as some pretend, 
among the stronger sex, she had every one of the most common, the 
meanest, and the most paltry of the failings peculiar to women. Her 
miserable and excessive vanity, on the score of beauty, at no period 
great, and totally vanished by years, lustres, decades, before she ceased 
to think herself a modern incarnation of Venus ;—her poor, pitiful 
coquetry ;—the outrageous tone of stilted and euphuistic flattery 
which she listened to with delight, and never ceased to foster ; and, at 
last, when almost in her dotage, her giving way to all the love-sick- 
ness of a budding girl—surely, these things not only prove her mind 
to have remained a woman’s—but “ a very, very woman’s”—which 
means, we suppose, being interpreted, a very inferior woman’s—for a 
(thank heaven !) the élite of the sex, in no degree, resemble this. We 
have not touched upon any of Elizabeth’s atrocities—for these, at 
least, were grand;—and we are far from denying her, in several 
things, a stern harshness, which may be termed manly, inasmuch as 
it is totally unfeminine. Her cutting off the head of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which she had as much right to do as George IV. has to cut off 
the head of Charles X., if he sought refuge with him in trouble, was, 
undoubtedly, not a womanly act ; and thus far, we will admit Elizabeth 
to have risen (if it be rising) to man’s estate. Seriously, we do think 
there is great moral harm done in echoing and inculcating the praises, 
which people of almost all parties are in the constant habit of lavish- 
ing upon Elizabeth. She was firm, ready, and energetic in resisting a 
great national danger—and her policy, generally, was of that vigorous 
nature, which is certain to insure the respect of foreign countries. 
But she was harsh, very mean, cold-hearted, and preposterously self- 
ish. She was, to the full, as despotic as her father,—and not much 
less bloody than her sister,—and that without the excuse (for it is 
one morally) of sincere fanaticism. We are too apt to read English 
history on one side only ; if we looked equally to both, this position . 
would already be familiar to every one. 
The portrait of Elizabeth in this gallery is considered the most 

curious that exists. The dress is in the extreme of the outrageously 

bad taste of her court. Hearken to Mr. Pennant’s account of it, 

which is copied into the Catalogue:—“ It is a portrait extremely 

a rues not red because it is the handsomest we have of her, 

but as it points out her turn to all and apt devices. Her gown 

is close bodied ; on her head is a sence and id egret, and hee 
distended gauze veil ; her face is young, her hair is yellow, falling in 
two long tresses ; on her neck a pearl necklace; on her arms brace- 
lets. ‘The lining of her robe is worked with eyes and ears, and on her 
arm @ serpent is embroidered with pearls and rubies, holding a gre: 
ruby in its mouth: all to denote vigilance and wisdom. In one ha 
is a rainbow, with the following flattering motto,—‘ Non sine * eres 
Iris.’ (p. 8.) Was there ever such mummery as this! How 
Shakspeare could be relished, at a court where ssed thus, 
is to us totally incomprehensible ;—indeed, the quaint, pedantic, and 
inflated euphuism, if we may so speak, of ideas, as lnc hed 
which was current there, is in strange contrast with the sir aye 
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and manly spirit of all Shakspeare’s feelings, and, with some slight 
exceptions, of his language also. 

If, as Mr. Pennant says, this be the handsomest picture extant of 
Elizabeth, it proves she could not, at any time, have had much real 
claim to beauty. ‘The eyes are round, the mouth is prim, the general 
expression even vulgar. ‘There is no expression of greatness ;—her 
greatest admirers would think it a libel—for ourselves, we believe 
it to have been a likeness, for it accords with our ideas of the original. 

But if there be no beauty in the portrait of Elizabeth, which is is not : 
surprising,—one cannot but wonder at its equal, or even greater, M 
absence from that of her unhappy rival Mary—the reputation, at 7 
least, of whose extreme loveliness was, we are convinced, one of the 
causes of herdeath. The picture, in Mr. Lodge’s collection, is copied 
from that which, as is painted on the upper part of the portrait, is i 
‘‘ said to have been painted during her confinement in Lochleven 4 
Castle.” We have often been at a loss to account for the very mode- 
rate comeliness of even the most favourable portraits of Mary—for it 
is surely impossible that she could have been otherwise than most 
beautiful. But this, which is described as ‘* the best authenticated of 
all the portraits of this illustrious lady,” has no shadow of claim to 
beauty at all. How George Douglas sacrificed honour, good name, 
and tlie love of all his house for this face, we cannot comprehend. If 
the housekeeper of his mother were the original, the portrait would be 
much more in consonance with one’s preconceived ideas. We do not i 
in the least exaggerate—it is exceedingly like the appearance and ge- i 
neral characteristics of a respectable housekeeper, and does not, in, the j 
most remote manner, call up to your ideas the beautiful, and adul- 
terous murderess, whom it professes to Tepresent. If it could be once 
proved that the popular belief of Mary's beauty is erroneous, it would 
infinitely lessen the sympathy for her fate, which is now so general. 
That she suffered death wrongfully no one can ever dispute—for 
Elizabeth had no more right to put her to death than she had to 
impale the Cham of Tartary; but that Mary deserved to suffer death 
for murder, as much as Patch, Philipson, or Thurtell, we have never 
been able to understand how it occurs that there are some people 
existing in the world who do not believe. 

And, if we may credit these portraits, if she were not beautiful bad 
self, neither had she any judgment of beauty in a man. The unhappy 
Darnley was, it is said on all hands, singled out for his personal 
advantages. Now, his Bon here is thet of a boy of f vl Pate 
, and unformed—round-faced— barreled 
ie ) colour—and a sence O . Ins i 
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attached to his dress by the hands of Queen Elizabeth.” Now, if this 
portrait be the most correct, as well as the most curious, Raleigh 
was a very ugly, stupid-looking, common-place man. As for the 
scarf, it is hideous in itself, and most unbecomingly put on—it 
makes his figure appear all awry from the enormous hump it forms 
upon one shoulder. Raleigh is, we think, a man who has been too . 
creat a favourite with history. He was, undoubtedly, a person of ' 
exceeding talents, and hg-suffered an unjust death—for the crime was 
never fully proved against him—and a suspension of punishment for 
such a lapse of years was a virtual pardon. But his treachery, ingrati- 
tude, and thirst of blood, in the case of Essex, should never be forgot- 
ten—and his whole story of El Dorado, and his last voyage altogether, 
were, we are quite convinced, what in later days would have been 
termed a mere bubble. And, besides the total carelessness of truth 
which his conduct in this business bespeaks, the whole circumstances 
of the case render it a very black affair indeed. Full justice has 
been done to all his talents and good qualities,—while his evil ones 
and his crimes are left, almost completely, out of view. . 
Sir Philip Sidney is another person of Elizabeth’s court, whom, we 
believe, to use a phrase of these days, to have been outrageously 
puffed. Still, he was a kind-hearted, amiable man—and, therefore, 
we will not scan too severely his claims to intellectual superiority. 
His picture here represents a boyish and unmeaning physiognomy, 
beardless, and with light hair. 
Lord Burleigh’s picture must have been painted when he was very 
far advanced in years. It looks as if his head would shake from age 
as well as contemplation. Itis the face of a cool, calm, and somewhat 
formal old man. He certainly, so far, is similar in appearance to his 
character, that he looks as though he would steer a safe course through 
the rocks and shoals of frequent changes—which he did. 
Drake’s is almost the least favourable head in the whole gallery. 
It looks like that of a brutal negro, He has an extraordinary 
high forehead, but no appearance of mind in it at all. As you look 
on this picture, the horrid story of the judicial murder of his friend 
in the South Sea, is what rises into the mind, rather than his circum- 
navigation of the globe, or his destruction of the Spanish Armada: 
Neither of Elizabeth’s great favourites possess, as here represented, 
much personal beauty. Of Leicester, it is impossible to judge—for 
the picture here is old, grey, and fat. There are, however, the remains 
ofa fine face, with the exception, perhaps, of the eye, which has 4 
white, sodden look, peculiarly unpleasant. Whether this, however, 
came on with age, it is impossible to tell. 
Essex’s features are regular; but the expression of his countenance 
is singularly at variance with his character. It is mild, calm, t 
cold—which, in this man, whose ardour amounted to rashness, 
whose rashness rose into wildness and fury, is indeed most 
dinary. The face here given is neither handsome nor spirited. 
The three great eras of which we have the most promine 
in this gallery, are those of Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth 
great Civil War; there are also a good many of Charles 
ut itis very curious that there are scarcely any of Ja 
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would think, @ priori, that when all England was engaged in a general 
cutting of throats, they would have had but scant time for sitting for 
their pictures; and yet there are far more of the period of the civil 
war than of any other;——while during 
“ The peace that James the Peaceful gave,” 

we have scarcely more than Buckingham, and Henry, Prince of Wales. 
There is not even a portrait of James himself—who, certainly, is one 
of the most characteristic personages in English History—and whose 
person is in such delightful and ludicrous keeping with his queer, cosy, 

ueish character. Neither have we Somerset, or his wife, or 
se or Bristol, or Williams, or any of the statesmen of his 
reign, except Bacon and Salisbury—and the latter picture is, we should 
conceive, of the time of Elizabeth. There is nothing remarkable in 
the portrait of Bacon—there is no greatness at all in the countenance 
of this Columbus of the intellectual world; there are, indeed, a keen- 
ness in its worldly sense, and an epicurean and town-like air, far more 
in consonance with those passages of Bacon's life, which every 
Englishman desires to his heart could be expunged from history, 
than aught which indicates the surpassing qualities of his matchless 
mind. 

Buckingham’s portrait is much less handsome than all others of 
him we have seen; and even those are not so much so as we should 
anticipate from the circumstances of his rise. But this one we cannot 
conceive to resemble him—undoubtedly, it does not resemble those of 
the beautiful St. Stephen, from which resemblance James bestowed 
upon him his pet name of Steenie. This is a slim, smug, good- 
humoured and rather mesquin-looking young man, without any of the 
grace, or the high-bearing, or the pride of the Great Favourite. This 
smirking shopman never could have aspired to Anne of Austria, and 
set two great nations at war to see her once again—or have bearded 
Olivarez, face to face, and flung back his proffered courtesy and 
friendship, It is curious, that Mr. Lodge, in his little notice of Buck- 
ingham, gives only the memorandum placed by Felton on his hat, on 
the Duke’s assassination. Of a few of these notices, we shall have 
occasion to speak presently—some of them are delectable. Making 
the Duke’s whole life consist in his deathis not bad; but we wish now 
to say a word or two of Felton. This man’s determination and self- 
sacrificing spirit, like that of most of those persons whose horrid fana- 
ticism, religious or political, has led them to this hideous mode of 

i eir zeal—were displayed, in all the circumstances of the 
ery extraordinary degree. But his precaution to ensure the 
ccomplishment of his purpose were likewise most 
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tions of Chatles 1, which are to be found all over the country. | Its, 
perhaps, a little less'poetical than some of the most favourable por- 
traits; but it, probably, is the more like on that very account.  Ttois 
more subdued about the eyes—and is, perhaps, altogether less brilliant 
—but still it is very beautiful, as his most peculiar countenance must 
undoubtedly be admitted to be. There may, perhaps, be traced in it 
some of that irresolution, which injured his cause so much—and even 
some of that obstinacy which (it is no paradox) mingled so. largely 
with the former quality ;—but there is unquestionably no vestige of 
utter insincerity, which hurt him more than Cromwell and Fairfax 
together, and without which, it is certain, he never would have suffered 
death. The portraits of the great men of the civil war—and they are 
nearly all here—tempt us vastly to disport ourselves, awhile in that 
most fertile of all the fields of history. But our space warns us that 
we must abstain from this, and, perhaps, even the nature of our sub- 
ject ought not exactly to involve general historical disquisitions, We 
shall, therefore, spare our readers that essay on the civil war into 
which, we dare say, they were in dread that we were about to launch. 
And we hope that we shall do almost as much justice to the persons 
of the party opposed to that towards which our opinions incline 
(for one must have an opinion on one side or the other of this ques- 
tion), as our friend Mr. Lodge,—whose mode of settling the whole 
matter is exceedingly summary and vastly amusing. For instance, 
his notice of Sir Matthew Hale is thus expressed :—‘ This emi- 
nent lawyer attached himself warmly to the royal cause during the 
great rebellion, and was one of the counsel for Strafford, Laud, 
Hamilton, Holland, Capel. Craven, and, eventually, for King Charles 
himself, @¢ the mock ceremonies of the trials which preceded their re- 
spective murders.” If the Edinburgh Reviewers had observed this, 
they might have spared themselves their article on the State Trials, in 
the new number—for, of course, there is no gainsaying such a state- 
ment. 

Upon the principle of expediency, the leaders of the Long Parliament 
were wise in getting Strafford out of the way in the commencement, of 
the contest ; unjust and profligate as was the particular mode by which 
they accomplished their object. Had that man lived, the crisis might 
have been put off till another reign. Splendid as were his talents, his 
reckless decision would have supplied the power in which Charles was 
most deficient ;—and the insincerity of the two must haye made some 
real havoc, instead of wasting itself in impracticable threatenings. The 
chances are, however, that Strafford would have turned again, if he 
had seen the tide of opinion setting too strong against the court ;—for 
his inordinate love of power, and personal ambition, would have broken 
down, as in all such characters, the common barriers. of consistency. 
The portrait here is Vandyke’s finest ; and it certainly expresses very 
much of (he commanding intellect and lofty determination of the man, 
concentrating itself upon the immediate object in which his mind is 
engaged. As in that of his ungrateful master, we fancy that we can 
perceive a tinge of melancholy foreboding. The ‘ i 
waiting on his words of the secretary (to whom Strafford is. 


is,one of the truest things in the whole compass of theart.... 9... 
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_- Next we have Laud; a man who had most of Strafford’s faults, 
without either his talents or his better qualities. His powers of mind 
did not rise above subtlety ; and his cruelty, though still most cruel, 
was of a mean and pitiful nature. The bigoted High Church opinions 
he put forth did not amount to that grand fanaticism, which, mingled 
with sternness, distinguished the Puritans, and, with fierceness, the 
Catholics. They issued only in a paltry fidgeting about forms, cere- 
monies, and pageants, in which no single point of faith was involved ; 
and which were calculated only to add gingerbread finery to the pro- 
ceedings of the Archbishop. And yet his ideas of the authority of a 
primate, and the savage serenity with which he enforced it, might 
have made one think that Christianity itself was identified with his 
power. We can see little of all this in his picture. The countenance 
bespeaks dullness rather than anything else; there is no token of 
pride or ferocity ; ; his little pig-eyes and puckered aspect, together with 
his costume, give him exceedingly the quiet, narrow, poking appear- 
ance of an ordinary fellow of a college. It would have been well for 
himself and his master if he had never risen to be anything more. 

The two handsomest men in the room are, we think, beyond all com- 
parison, Prince Rupert and the Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary Ge- 
neral. The Prince is here represented as a lad of about twenty, still 
beardless, but with a profusion of the most beautiful hair, of a rich 
brown, hanging, to the length of love-locks, down his neck, but in far 
more thickly-clustering ringlets than that term strictly describes. His 
eyes are finely shaped, and of a rich hazel; his face is graceful, oval, 
and his mouth most delicate. For his age he has a very manly look; 
but we seek in vain for that fierce impetuosity of aspect which should 
characterise “ fiery Rupert.” But, at this time, he had not charged at 
Edge Hill. 

Lord Essex is in strong contrast to all this. He is very like his 
character. He is represented as a man in the very prime of his years, 
with dark close curling hair, an open, free, black eye, acquiline nose, 
and a moustache. He has a fine frank manly aspect, but no appear- 
ance of great intellect: he is as handsome as he can be consistently 
with the absence of that appearance. 

Lord Falkland is curiously in opposition to the chivalrous character 
which is drawn of him by Clarendon, and conceded to him by the 
writers on all sides. He is here a dull, quiet, common-place, country 
parson, instead of bearing the appearance of the brilliant characteristics 
so generally ascribed to him. This is ancther of the many grodin;t in 
pi ratew: of how little Lavater is to ie 2a , 

_ Cromwell himself has little of the appearance of the greatness of his 
extraordinary mind. This portrait, which is somewhat unlike the usual 
one which weet seen pe eeeienr a De ines and a 
the force and power of 
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and energetic, he seems, indeed, the Great Marquis, whose speed was 
that of the eagle, and whose blow was like the lion s stroke. It is im- 
sible not to take an interest in the adventures of this very extraordinary 
man ; and although the similarity of the circumstances of his two great 
defeats has east discredit on his military skill, yet his earlier ex- 
ploits can never fail to throw a splendor over his fame, such as no cri- 
ticisms of a tactician can efface. j 

The great historian of the period is also here. He appears, in this 
portrait, round, fat, sleek, yellow-haired, and with but little meaning in 
his countenance ; rather pompous, and, like all pompous people, but 
little intellectual. But, with all Lord Clarendon’s faults, he was by no 
means this. Subtle he was, and, perhaps, time-serving ; but whether 
his hair was yellow or not, he, undoubtedly, was anything but dull. 

But if so many of these portraits have fallen below the expectations 
we had formed—whether of the beauty or the intellect of the originals 
—that of Charles IL. in every way surpasses every history and tradi- 
tion of mind or person. His picture here makes him absolutely hand- 
some. ‘The harsh lines of his countenance are softened down, the eyes 
are remarkably fine, his air is noble, and a powerful intellect is stamped 
upon his brow. In many, if not most, of these points, this picture 
differs from those we ordinarily see of Old Rowley ; but, in one point, 
it agrees with them. ‘There is not a vestige of that gaiety and con- 
stitutional light-heartedness which were so prominent in his character. 
On the contrary, the expression of his face is grave, not sad ; whereas, 
he never was grave in his life, except, perhaps, in the royal oak; and 
never had heart enough to be sad for anything. 

There are much fewer of ** King Charles’s beauties” here than we 
should have expected, considering the easy access to the original 
pictures. Indeed, “la belle Stuart,” Duchess of Richmond, is, we 
believe, the only one. This lady is, undoubtedly, exceedingly hand- 
some; but, we think, we should have admired her beauty in any other 
shape better than that of Minerva, in whose costume she is here 
decked out, as the catalogue tells us, by the direction of Charles II. 
It is also said there that this figure is the original of the figure of Bri- 
tannia on the copper coin of the realm, and certainly the resemblance 
is striking. 

There is a very singular and striking difference between the descrip- 
tion of Dundee, in ‘ Old Mortality,’ and the picture here :-— 

“Grahame of Claverhouse,” says Sir Walter Scott, “was in the 
prime of life, rather low of stature, and slightly, though elegantly, 
formed; his gesture, language, and manners, were those of one whose 
life had been spent among the noble and the gay. His features ex- 
hibited even feminine regularity. An oval face, a straight and well- 
formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion just sufficiently tinged 
with brown to save it from the charge of effeminacy, a short 
upper lip, curved upward like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly 
shaded by small mustachios of light brown, joined to a p of 
long curled locks of the same colour, which fell down on each side of 
his face, contributed to form such a countenance as limners love to 
paint and ladies to look upon.” 2 | 


Now, the person in this gallery is quite the reverse of all this, except 
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that he has beautiful eyes, and is very aristocratic in his mien. He is 
much taller, much fuller, aud in every shape a larger man, He wears 
a wig & la Charles II. ; and looks certainly far more a camp than a 

t Knight. We should like to be able to compare the picture 
from which Sir Walter drew his likeness with this. 

We must stop somewhere: page after page grows under our pen, 
and still there remain numberless eminent persons whose portraits we 
have not noticed. We name, then, only one more, and there are two good 
reasons to chuse it asaclosing. It is the latest, in point of the date of 
the death of the original, and it is by far the most beautiful female portrait 
among them all. We wonder whether our readers will be as surprised 
as we were, perhaps it was our ignorance, but undoubtedly we were 
exceedingly surprised when, on turning to the catalogue to know who 
this most lovely creature was, we found written opposite to the num- 
ber, “‘ Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough.” This picture must 
have been taken early in life, not only as the person represented cannot 
be more than two or three and twenty; but also as it is painted by 
Lely. It represents her in deep mourning, and rather carelessly 
habited. Not only beauty, but feeling and mind, are beaming from her 
beautifully formed eyes and exquisite forehead. The sweep of the 
shoulder, and of the bosom, is one of the most perfect things we ever 
beheld ; and, in the whole aspect, there is a delicacy and a tender- 
ness which it does amaze us to find the personal characteristics of Sal 
Jennings. We little thought it would ever be our fate to fall in love 
with her, which we certainly have done to a considerable extent. 


And, now, if we have not gone through this most interesting collec- 
tion, we have at least culled its most prominent flowers, and we hope 
our bouquet wiil not be unpleasing to our readers, Certainly our an- 
ticipations are not often in consonance with that which we find; 
and, what is curious, in most of the instances we have singled out, the 
result has been below what we expected. Truly this speaks well for 
the honesty of the old painters. And, if our readers will, which we 
strongly advise them to do, go to the gallery themselves, they will find 
that we have been most honest also; aye, though we have denied 

e to Surrey and to Raleigh, and the air of a great intellect to 
and to Cromwell; aye, even although we have represented Mary 

Queen of Scots as exceedingly plain, and given the apple of beauty to 
the Duchess of Marlborough. But we forget ourselves. The gallery 
is closed; and the only remedy for this privation is to buy the beau- 
tifal work, which is multiplying, in the finest way which engraving can 
reach, the rare portraits which formed this exhibition. 
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CHARACTERS OF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN AUTHO 
AND STATESMEN. 


—_———-  -=- 


No. VII.—MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Wuo, in Europe, has not heard of Madame de Genlis? Who can 
deny her genius, her humility, her benignity and kindness of heart, 
her modesty, her goodness, after reading her own record of thera in her 
voluminous memoirs ?—We declare them loudly. Enemies as we are 
in general to trifling works, we have been unable to resist the desire of 
pondering over the charming productions which have obtained for 
Madame de Genlis the high literary reputation she enjoys. Prepos- 
sessed against her, because some persons had been malicious enough 
to say that, for sixty years, this lady had had the misfortune to be at 
war with all the world,—the perusal of her memoirs has cured us of 
all our prejudices. And if, attacked by all, treated with contumely as 
regards her writings, her opinions, her very person,—she have need of 
defence against all, we are ready to proclaim ourselves her champion, 
and to break, if need be, a thousand lances in her cause. 

All that Madame de Genlis says is to us gospel: we believe, without 
discussion, without examination, without reserve, all her confessions, 
all her accusations, all her judgments. The detractors of this woman 
of genius would, no doubt, have some trouble to explain to themselves 
how, in 1759, Madame de Genlis, who was only thirteen, could often 
meet in literary society, the poet Berlin, who was six years younger 
than her. They would, perhaps, be astonished that at the time when 
Madame de Genlis published the first volume of her ‘ Théatre d’Edu- 
cation,’ that is to say in 1777, she had already read not only the first 
half of the ‘ Confessions’ of J. J. Rousseau, which appeared only in 
1781—but also the second part, which was not given to the world till 
seven years later, They, perhaps, will have some difficulty in believing 
the guilt of the poet Lebrun, whom she accuses of having excited the 
profanation of the royal tombs in 1793, by the publication of anode 
which did not appear till 1795: for ourselves, we believe all these facts, 
because Madame de Genlis asserts them in her Memoirs. _ : 

The picture which Madame de Genlis draws of the past is full.of 
charms: that which she traces from her observation of the present is, 
on the contrary, hideous and revolting. To this double portrait M, 
Toulotte has expressed an unpolite unbelief, and very formidable con- 
tradiction. This Madame de Genlis might expect, for it is not every 
one that pins his faith upon her as we do. But M. Toulotte may draw 
a frightful portrait of the ancien régime as much as he pleases ;) we 
shall not the less believe Madame de Genlis, because we are sure of 
the veracity of the memoirs. | , 

Thirty gay gallants, young and old, handsome and ugly, noble and 
lowly-born, rich and poor, clever and stupid, have attacked the heart o 
Madame de Genlis, without triumphing over her ri . You will find 
in Paris and in London an hundred women who wi tell you this is im- 
possible, false, incredible—and a thousand who will cite to you the name 
of the republican Péthion, and will talk to you of the gross and licen- 
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tious orgies of the Palais-Royal.—Still, we find no difficulty in be- 
lieving Madame de Genlis. Like St, Augustine, we believe because it 
is absurd. 

Madame de Genlis has. idion well of all the world, and, without 
cause, all the world has declared against her. M. |’Abbé Feletz, for- 
getting all that consideration which, in France at least, is the privilege of 
the sex, may tell us quite plumply that she does not speak the truth, and 
that her memory is not the happiest in the world: he may say what he 
pleases ; we are convinced that so pious a woman as Madame de Genlis 
had no intention to deceive upon a point in which Christian charity is 
involved ;—and that if, inthe course of her life, she has abused some 
of her rivals, and attacked Voltaire, d'Alembert, Rousseau, (whom she 
accuses of faults of style,) and all the philosophes,—her epigrams have 
always been exceedingly innocent and incapable of injuring the repu- 
tation of her antagonists. If the women who have caused annoyance 
to the fair painter, or who have been guilty of injuries against her, 
are always, in her writings, represented as being as homely in person, 
as deformed in heart and mind—and if, to compensate for this, those 
who have loved or admired her are always presented to us as angels 
of light and beauty,—still we are far from concluding from this, as do 
the enemies of Madame de Genlis, that this arises from prejudice. 
Heaven forbid! We find for it an explanation far more polite, and not 
less natural. That silly, ugly, and insipid women should have shown 
dislike for her is the most natural thing in the world :—there was 
incompatibility —That, on the other hand, charming women, in whom 
every thing was a prodigy—wit, grace, beauty,—should have unani- 
mously declared for her, was quite inevitable :—there was sympathy. 

That Chénier, and the great majority of Frenchmen of letters, should 
have placed the author of the ‘ Siége de la Rochelle,’ and the ‘ Souvenirs 
de Félicie,’ below Madame de Staél, and Madame Cottin, is their busi- 
ness; let them look to it. For us, we believe with the memoirs, 
although it is a thing which they want to persuade us it is difficult to 
believe, that Madame de Stael would have been able to become a 
tolerably agreeable writer, solely if Madame de Genlis had directed her 
studies—if she had guided her hand, and taught her the secret of fine 
language. _And thoroughly as we are convinced of the great supe- 
riority which Madame de Genlis states herself to have possesed over 
all the other great reputations of the time, we have not the slightest 
doubts that d’Alembert offered to propose to the Academy to create four 
female academicians, that she might be placed at their head. 

All these things are true, because they are written in the ‘ Memoirs 
of Madame de Genlis.’ The following facts are still less to be 
disputed :— 

Why, because a M. Toulotte, in a book he has recently published, 
calls to our recollection, that Madame ce Genlis embraced, with 


that they all thought they saw in her one ‘of the conquerors ae the 


Bastile : why, because a certain writer in the *Révue B ue,’ 
quotes some passages from Seana 
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leave no doubt, according to him, that she was a very decided re- 
publican; that she was subsequently a very devoted Bonapartist ; 
that, receiving six thousand francs pension from the chief of the em- 
pire, who had cried on reading the novel of ‘Madame de la Valliere,’ she 
exclaimed, in a conversation with the Comtesse de Choiseul, “* Napo- 
leon has been my benefactor,—the only one I have had among sove- 
reigns,—spontaneously, and without the slightest solicitation on my 
part :”—why, we say, should we not believe, since she tells us so, that 
she is now an ardent royalist ; that she bewails every day, at the foot 
of the crucifix, the errors of her passed opinions? Why should we 
not acknowledge with her, since it is written in her memoirs, that all 
was lost in France, when the ideas of liberty, drawn from the source of 
the English constitution, were introduced at Paris ? 

In our opinion, Madame de Genlis is perfectly right, when she says, 
that from the moment that France turned her eyes upon England, to 
ask her the secret of her wealth, of her industry, of her independence, 
her ancient glory was tarnished. People began to drink tea, and to eat 
muffins ; they made bets, and established horse-races ; they metamor- 
phosed the magnificent avenues in the French gardens into the style of 
Le Notre. Blue paper replaced, on the walls of the salons, the tapes- 
try of the Gobelins, or the silks of Lyons. The use of carpets was 
introduced. Little girls were no longer dressed up as angels, with blue 
wings, and rose-coloured petticoats. Children, such as Madlle. Ducrest 
(Madame de Genlis’s maiden name), no longer were able to become, 
from the age of six, “‘ canonesses of the noble chapter of Alix ;” and 
lost the habit of writing novels and plays before they were eight. The 
young men rode, @ l’ Anglaise, with shorter stirrups; the old men put 
on boots. Young ladies gave up whalebone boddices; and children 
no longer received those fine new-year’s gifts, such as the Marquis de 
Choiseul, and the Marquis de Luxembourg used to give. Painters, 
who were neither academicians nor associates, hung their works by the 
side of those who bore titles in the arts. The women adopted gesti- 
culation as they spoke; the men put on braces ; whist superseded the 
venerable piquet; the little fondling names,—such as mon coeur, mon 
ange, mon chou,—were suppressed ; Voltaire’s system of orthography 
gained many proselytes; ruffles, red heels, and hoops, were ex- 
ploded, as well as the custom of kissing the hem of the queen’s gown; 
at a presentation; and, above all, nobody continued to look at ‘the 
incomparable curtesies of Madame la Maréchale de Byron. All the 
world knows what was the cause of these ancient customs falling into 
neglect. The revolution caused terrible misfortunes, which were com- 
pensated for by very little good. It only, according to Madame-de 
Genlis, gave men the habit of dancing, without hats; while, at the 
same time, it cured the women of periodical attacks of the spleen. M 

Let all the journals, from the soporifie * Moniteur,’ to the jesuitical 
‘Gazette ;’ and from the grave ‘ Révue Encyclopédique, to the light 
and trifling ‘ Pandore,’ combine, if they will, to attack Madame» de 
Genlis. Let them say, that her novels present an uncouth mixture 
historical facts and of fable; a total absence of kindness of 
sour criticisms, allegations false, or, at best, to the last degree 
against the majority of those men of whom France is most proud. 
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them impute to her writings frequent faults of language. Let them 
represent her in person as long-bodied, stiff, and dry, with her features 
deeply furrowed with the recollections of the past, and the fears for 
the future, wrapped up in muslins, lace, frills, and draperies. Let them 
say, “‘ this is Madame de Genlis at eighty; these are the poor pro- 
ductions which have caused her fame,” We will reject the portrait ; 
we will continue to see in our author the amiable, kind, and contented 
woman, which she is represented in her memoirs. Such criticisms 
will never prevent our continuing to read, re-read,—nay, if possible, to 
get by heart her works. Above all, we shall study the ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Etiquettes,’ for it abounds in curious information, and in useful 
maxims ; and we shall diligently observe the following axiom, which 
appears to us to be full of good sense :—* A journalist should use 
irony only when he speaks of a vain and slanderous person, or when he 
reviews a ridiculous work.” 





SALMONIA; OR, DAYS OF PLY-FISHING*. 


Tarts is an exccedingly pleasant book, written, as we -inderstand, by 
Sir Humphrey Davy. He has chosen “the conversational manner and 
discursive style” of Walton as his model, and he has very happily 
caught the quiet simplicity and unpretending elegance of the cheerful 
patriarch of anglers. The practical directions to the “ Scholar” are 
interspersed, as in honest Izaak, with reflections on the scenery by 
which the brethren of the angle are surrounded ; and if the pervading 
piety of the good old haberdasher of Chancery-lane be not so promi- 
nent in the work of the late President of the Royal Society, there is 
a most agreeable sprinkling of natural history and philosophy intro- 
duced, without any of the parade of superior acquirements. To our 
minds, one of the greatest charms of Walton’s book consists in his 
vivid picture of the manners of his age. In this merit the ‘ Salmonia’ 
is somewhat deficient. -The habits of the genteel fly-fishers of 1828 
are rather indicated than described ; and we are admitted into no inti- 
mate companionship in their convivialities. Enough, however, is 
shewn of the change of manners, both in anglers and other folks, to 
make the contrast of times abundantly eurious ; and for this reason 
especially we shall turn to the ‘Complete Angler’ without ceremony, 
in the execution of our very laudable design to write a most amusing 
article, upon what the world is pretty equally divided in believing a 
virtuous recreation, or a “solitary vice ;” and which we are 


qualified to discuss, from 2 sufficient ignorance of all its niceties as an art. 
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Thames.” From the seventh year of our;boyhood,)till we entered. upon 
4) man’s estate, have we tried every variety of angling, from the whipping 
' for bleak on a warm evening in May, to the trolling for pike,on a gray 
ih morning in Qetober. We are not ashamed to confess, that,. in. 
#h pursuits, we were singularly unlucky; and, that, consequently, by,the 
: " time we had reached the discreet age of twenty-one, we came, to the 
i conclusion that it was an unprofitable expenditure of leisure for an 
individual arrived at his full growth, to toil all day and, catch no fish ; 
and from that period have we entertained alurking suspicion, either, that 
angling is a lost art, or that our southern rivers are so poached, or,.se 
preserved, as the case may be, that we, free denizens of nature, who 


i have no acquaintance with the lords of the water, are mot the persons 
tt to whom old Izaak discourses of a trout ‘ that will fill six reasonable 
; bellies; or for whose edification Sir Humphrey Davy reste Ne 
if return to the stream of all small fish under two pounds. .~, . . 


th And yet we look back upon those days of ** hope deferred” wi 
infinite delight. We lived upon the banks of the Thames, and. too : 
i] have we wandered, at every hour of a schoolboy’s leisure, rod in hand, 
y into secluded nooks, where scarcely sound was ever heard, but the 
i noise of the king-fisher, diving down plumb into the deep ; or we have 
floated in our little skiff for miles along the crystal current sit he 
evening’s star has warned us that our course must be, retraced.agail st 
a sometimes rapid stream. Often, at that silent iow Verne rut 
the secret of the marvellous ill-fortune of we anglers of the unpresery 
Thames. Many a time, in the sober twilight, have we seen the riyer- 
poacher busy with his lines and his baskets, wider sane teak <t, siers 
looking around with fearful suspicion, as the wind swept ~along the, 
rippling water, and creeping closer under the shade of the old. OW, 
as the light clouds flew off from the face of the rising moon... But we 
must not lay all the blame upon the poacher. The. truth is that. 
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were idle fishermen, We had the contentedness and the. Joye 
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at Datchet-bridge. His misfortunes were an abundant conso- 
to ourselves, for they convinced us we were not singular in our 
ill-luck ; till at last we ceased to take any trouble whether we baited 
with a gentle or a caddis—have used “ the willow-fly” in May, and 
“the gray-drake” in September—and have gone home, night after 
night, without an ounce in our basket, abundantly satisfied to have 
had an excuse for passing the day 
Among the daisies and the violets blue, 
and little caring for the sport (of the cruelty of which, by the bye, we 
had always some misgivings), 
So we the fields and meadows green might view, 
And daily by fresh rivers walk at will. 
_ Youth is unquestionably the season for angling, sanctioned as the 
ice may be in those of maturer age, by the illustrious examples of 
anand Dr. Paley, of Lord Nelson and Professor Wilson. Sir 
Humphrey Davy himself says, “ I have always found a peculiar effect 
from this kind of life; it has appeared to bring me back to early times 
and feelings, and to create again the hopes and happiness of youthful 
days.” And this is quite true. As a serious pursuit of advanced age, 
it may do for a few quiet humourists to manufacture flies and floats, 
to twist silk and horse-hair into lines, to whip a gut upon a hook, and 
then, with basket over shoulder, to wander forth by the side of the 
Mole or the Lea, for the chance of a bite in the twenty-four hours, 
But the agitating and engrossing pursuits of life—the necessity, infi- 
nitely stronger than in the days of Walton, to keep our heads above 
the wave by ps patient and diligent money-getting—prevent us thinking of 
systematic recreations, after the season of thoughtlessness is past, and 
when labour first begins to find its reward. We wish it were not so. 
We should rejoice to be able to walk out, as the contented old haberdasher 
did in the times of the Commonwealth, “ stretching our legs up Totten- 
ham-hill,"—“ taking our morning-draught at the Thatched-house at 
Hodsden,” ee at “poor rich men, that are always busy or discon- 
tented,” leading our mates “to an honest alehouse, where we shall find 
a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about 
the wall”—* rejoicing with brother Peter and his friend, telling tales, 
or singing ballads, or making a catch, or finding some harmless sport 
to content us and pass away a little time, without offence to God or 
man”—talking sweet compliments “ with a handsome milkmaid, that 
had not yet attained so much age and wistiont a as Bebo her to tian br 
oly roe of many that v eee | 
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our soul,”—and finishing the sport “ with a bottle of sack, milk, oranges, 
and sugar, which, all put together, make a drink like nectar ; indeed, too 
good for any but anglers.” This were truly a happy life, but all unat- 
tainable in the year of our Lord 1828. Thereis not a haberdasher on 
the east or the west of Temple-bar, who wandered thus towards Tot- 
tenham High-cross, but would find himself in the Gazette within the 
twelvemonth. But we have no fear of any such consummation, 
Izaak Walton will infallibly be voted vulgar, in these our days of care- 
fulness and pretension. 

But we have neglected Sir Humphrey Davy, and his more refined 
mode of going a fishing, much too long. He sets not forth to take his 
chance in the Lea, or the New River, but issues an invitation to a few 
worthy friends to meet on the banks of the Colne, at Denham ;—* a 
light carriage, with good horses, will carry us to the grou ”W.* the 
river is most strictly preserved : not a fish has been killed here since 
last August.” They go from the rapids to the pool, and from the pool 
to the rapids, and catch their trout at every turn,—a fisherman waits 
on them to weigh and kill their prey—*t the dinner hour is five,—the 
dressing-bell rings at half-past four’—and, thus, following the ex- 
ample of their brethren of the battu, they slaughter the trout, and 
drink the claret of a generous host, as secure of their sport, as if the 
trout were to be dipped for in Mr. Way's cistern, instead of being 
tempted out of his river. Now, this is somewhat different from old 
Izaak’s method ; and smacks a little of our excellent days of exclusive- 
ness, The uncertainty of the sport—the conviction that the fish are 
not property, has always appeared to us the great charm of angling. 
Not so thinks a most thorough cockney, who has given directions for 
the sport in a very charming publication, ‘The Boy’s Own Book.’ 
He, simple soul, and quite unworthy ever to read Walton, much more 
to kiss a milk-maid, or taste honest Maudlin’s syllabub, tells the young 
angler, in the most abominable, and anti-poetical style possible, that 
“ Paddington canal contains roach”—‘* Camberwell canal is well 
stored with jack’—“ at Sydenham there are some pieces of water well 
stored with fine carp, in which an annual subscription entitles the 
angler to fish.”—* Wellington water is a subscription pond, well 
stocked with fish, situated between the Bethnal-green, and the Hack. 
ney roads’ —“* Hornsey-Wood-House pond contains tench ; . per- 
sons taking refreshment at the tavern, are allowed to angle in this 
water’’—and * a few small tench may be taken in some pits called the 
‘tench pits,’ on Bushy Heath,”—May all the plagues of Egypt light 
on the Paddington and Camberwell canals,—Sydenham water, and 
Wellington water,—and Hornsey-Wood-House pond, and the tench 
pits on Bushy Heath! Does the man think there is nothing in 
angling but to stand by the side of a canal, or a pond, or a pit, with a 
stick and a string, even if the fool at the end of it should catch a perch 
or a little tench? To the Thames in a “ buck basket,” with all such 


snivelling, thorough-going cockneys! Sir Humphrey, in spite of his 





two hours in a light carriage, his preserved grounds, and his dressing 


for dinner, has a true notion of the thing. —“ It carries us,” sayshe, “into. 
lakes, and the clear and lovely streams. that. 


the most wild and beautiful scenery of nature ; the mountain. 
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ranges of elevated hills, or that make their way through the cavities of 
calcareous strata. How delightful in the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the frosts disappear and the sunshine 
warms the earth and waters, to wander forth by some clear stream, to 
see the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odours of the 
bank perfumed by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with the prim- 
rose and the daisy ; to wander upon the fresh turf below the shade of 
trees, whose bright blossoms are filled with the music of the bee ; and 
on the surface of the waters to view the gaudy flies sparkling like ani- 
mated gems in the sunbeams, whilst the bright and beautiful trout is 
watching them from below ; to hear the twittering of the water-birds, 
who, alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath the 
flowers and leaves of the water-lily; and as the season advances, to 
find all these objects changed for others of the same kind, but better 
and brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend as it were for the 
gaudy May-fly, and till in pursuing your amusement in the calm and 
balmy evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush 
and melodious nightingale, performing the offices of paternal love, in 
thickets ornamented with the rose and woodbine.” 

Assuredly, this ‘ Salmonia’ is a delightful book, even for a boy to read, 
It is a rare merit to place before the mind simple and spirited pictures 
of every-day objects, and a still rarer to trace the philosophy of the 
external world, with a keen and analytical spirit, entirely divested of all 
the pedantry of scientific pretension, What a pretty passage is the 
following, assigning the cause of the migration of fishes and birds, 
with a clearness which, almost, removes every doubt :— 

** I fear I am not entomologist enough to follow the life of the May- 
fly, but I shall willingly have my attention directed to its habits, 
Indeed, I have often regretted that sportsmen were not fonder of 
zoology ; they have so many opportunities, which other persons do not 
possess, of illustrating the origin and qualities of some of the most 
curious forms of animated nature; the causes and character of the mi- 
grations of animals ; their relations to each other, and their place and 
order in the general scheme of the universe. It has always appeared 
to me, that the two great sources of change of place of animals, was 
the providing of food for themselves, and resting places and food for 
their young. The great supposed migrations of herrings from the 
poles to the temperate zone, have appeared to me to be only the ap- 
proach of successive shoals from a to shallow water, for the purpose 
of spawning, The migrations of n and trout are evidently for 
the purpose of depositing their ova, or of finding food after they have 
spawned. Swallows, and bee-eaters, decidedly pursue flies over half 
a continent; the scolopax or snipe tribe, in like manner, search for 
wernts and larve,—flying from those countries where either frost or 
dryness prevents them from boring,—making generally small flights 
ata time, and resting on their travels where they find food, And a 
journey from England to Africa, is no more for an animal that can fly, 
with the wind, one hundred miles in an hour, than a journey for a 
Londoner to his seat in a distant province. And the 
smaller fishes or birds occasions the migration of | 
that prey.on them. Thus, —— salmon, in 
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the mouths of rivers; the hake follows the herring and pilchard ; 
hawks are seen in great quantities, in the month of May, coming into 
the east of Europe, after quails and landrails ; and locusts are followed 
by numerous birds, that, fortunately for the agriculturist, make them 
their prey.” resides tba vine 
‘Again, how eloquent, and yet how simple, is the burst about the 
swallow :— thee temivatnei 
“I delight in this living landscape! ‘The swallow is one ‘of my 
favourite birds, and a rival of the nightingale ; for’he glads my sense 
of seeing, as much as the other does my sense of hearing.’ He is ‘the 
joyous prophet of the year—the harbinger of the best’season : he lives 
a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms ‘of nature ¢winter”is 
unknown to him; and he leaves the green meadows of England in 
autumn, for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms 
of Africa :—he has always objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. 
Even the beings selected for his prey are poetical, beautiful and tran- 
sient. The ephemere are saved by his means ‘from a slow and 
lingering death in the evening, and killed in a moment; when they 
have known nothing of life but pleasure. ‘He'is the constant destroyer 
of insects,—the friend of man ; and with the stork and the ibis, “may 
be regarded as a sacred bird. His instinct, which gives him his ap- 
pointed seasons, and which teaches him always when and where to 
move, may be regarded as flowing from a Divine Source; and he'be- 
longs to the Oracles of Nature, which speak the awful and intelligible 
language of a present Deity.” Y 
The practical directions for taking trout in the Colne, and salmon 
in Loch Maree, and grayling in the Clun, are, however, of ‘little 
use to the million. Wherever there are fish worth angling for, the 
rivers are preserved. The tackle may be of the best, and the hopes 
of the young fishermen of the warmest ; but in ‘the ‘open streams: he 
will find no fish, and in the enclosed grounds he will ‘get no footing. 
Even in the days of Cotton, the angler'was a persecuted being: for, 
says he, “there are some covetous, rigid persons, whose’ souls hold 
no sympathies with those of the innocent anglers, having either got’ to 
be lords of royalties, or owners of lands adjoining to rivers ;—and these 
do, by some apted clownish nature and education for the purpose, 
insult and domineer over the innocent angler, beating him, breaking 
his rod, or at least taking it from him.” Heavens! what perils 
surround the solitary trespasser in search of a trout!” But sinee the 
time of Cotton, these dangers are prodigiously multiplied. *'In'Eng- 
land, even amongst the wildest fastnesses of nature, the’! “of 
roperty are poked into your face; and Some caution, whose’ neglect 
eae “the utmost rigours of the law,” scares evén the 

rambler from his dream of picturesque beauty. As to strolling anglers, 
_ Who do not arrive in’a light carte with two horses,’ the’ rich hate 
them, execrating the very memory of happy old Izaak, rofar 

says, “there be many that tiave' Yor times our estates; that w 
the expence of a little money, have eat! atid’ draiik; and’ 
~ and’ angled and sung, and slept securely ; and rite“Gekt yy 
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away care, and sung and laughed, and angled again: which are bless- 
ings rich men cannet purchase with all “their money.” — All this is 
| and wormwood to a bloated proprietor, who hates the rest of man- 
ind, bécause they are happy without many lands; and is thus re- 
solved to abridge their pleasures by extending the rights of property, 
as far as they will stretch. Such grasping fellows, as Goldsmith, for 

instance, who says, 

Creation’s heir—the world, the world is mine ! 


~ianil old Izaak again, who impudently affirms, that the owner r of the 
pleasant meadow in which he was fishing, had not leisure to, take. the 
sweet content that the stranger, who pretended to no title in them, then 
took..in his 'fields,—such fellows compel men of large properties to claim 
their own, by building walls round their acres, and stopping up the access 
to their rivers, and forbidding the wanderers, even in the most 

and untameable paths, to give up an hour. tothe free impulse of beau- 
tiful seenery. Gentle reader!—come with, us into Derbyshire. You 
may take your fishing-rod if you please, for we shall walk by the side 
of Cotton’s own river, the Dove, for six or seven.miles., We. Lee 
off the coach at Ashbourn, You remember Canning’s lines :— 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides _ , 
The Derby dilly, carrying six insides, 

When Cotton travelled on this road, there was no conveyance. but, that 
of pack-horses. Go not into Ashbourn church-—beautiful as it,is—for 
you will there see that the monument upon which the first, sculptor of 
our day has principally built his fame, is a plagiarism. Cross, the road 

opposite the church, and ascend the pathway. You will see the; little 
river Dove sparkling along through a valley of uo ordinary beauty, and 
losing itself in the hills (Cotton calls them mountains). which bound 
the prospect. A pretty lane leads you through the village. of Mapleton, 
where’ there is an ancient ‘‘alehouse,’ at. which, you. may. be;sure; that 
Cotton and Walton have cooked a trout. We are inclined,to think, 
that the invitation upon its sign (“ the Gate”), was inaiiae by, one, or 


You will now quickly come pen the river, for fhe hay! 
along jits bank. athe stream 
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knoll, offer an omen to the fisherman ; and Sir Humphrey has a pretty 
bit upon such matters -— 

«“ Poret.—I hope we shall have another good day to-morrow, for the 
clouds are red in the west. 

“ Puys.—I have no doubt of it, for the red has a tint of purple. 

“ Hat.—Do you know why this tint portends fine weather ? 

“ Puys.—The air when dry, I believe, refracts more red, or heat- 
making, rays; and as dry ait is not perfectly transparent, they are 
again reflected in the horizon. I have generally observed a coppery 
or yellow sunset to foretel rain; but, as au indication of wet weather 
approaching, nothing is more certain than a halo round the moon, 
which is produced by the precipitated water ; and the larger the circle, 
the nearer the clouds, and consequently the more ready to fall. 

“ Hat.—lI have often observed that the old proverb is correct— 


A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning ; 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight. 


Can you explain this omen ? 

‘“Puys.—A rainbow can only occur when the clouds containing, or 
depositing, the rain are opposite the sun,—and in the evening the 
rainbow is in the east, and in the morning in the west; and as our 
heavy rains, in this climate, are usually brought by the westerly wind, 
a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad weather is on the road, 
by the wind, to us; whereas the rainbow in the east proves, that the 
rain in these clouds is passing from us. 

“ Poist.—I have often observed, that when the swallows fly high, 
fine weather is to be expected or continued ; but when they fly low, 
and close to the ground, rain is almost surely approaching. Can you 
account for this ? 

** Hat.—Swallows follow the flies and gnats, and flies and gnats 
usually delight in warm strata of air; and as warm air is lighter, and 
usually moister, than cold air, when the warm strata of air are hi 
there is chance of moisture being thrown down from them- by the 
mixture with cold air; but when the warm and moist air is close to the 
surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air flows down into ity a 
deposition of water will take place, | 

“ Poret.—lI have often seen sea gulls assemble on the land, and have 
almost always observed that very stormy and rainy weather was ap- 
proaching. I conclude that these animals, sensible of a current.of 
air approaching from the ocean, retire to the land to shelter them- 
selves from the storm. od oikd ai 

“Ornn.—No such thing. The storm is their element; and. the 
little petrel enjoys the heaviest gale, because, living -on the smaller 
sea insects, he is sure to find his food in the apetty af | | 
and you may see him flitting above the edge of the highest surge. I 

other 


believe that the reason of this migration and, , 
birds, to the land, is their secatity of finding fa : pg tee nitan 
observed, at this time, feeding gteedily on the earth. worms dad 
larve, driven out of the ground by severe floods: and the fish, on 
which they prey in fine weather in the sea, leay 





deeper in storms. The search after food, as we tent : 
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occasion, is the principal cause why animals change their places. The 
different tribes of the wading birds always migrate when rain is about 
to take place; and I remember once, in Italy, having been long 
waiting, in the end of March, for the arrival of the double snipe in the 
Campagna of Rome,—a great flight appeared on the 3d of April, 
and the day after heavy rain sat in, which greatly interfered with my 
sport. The vulture, upon the same principle, follows armies; and [ 
have no doubt that the augury of the ancients was a good deal founded 
upon the observation of the instincts of birds. There are many super- 
stitions of the vulgar owing to the same source. For anglers, in 
spring, it is always unlucky to see single magpies,—but éwo may be 
always regarded as a favourable omen; and the reason is, that in 
cold and stormy weather one magpie alone leaves the nest in search 
of food, the other remaining sitting upon the eggs or the young ones; 
but when two go out together, it is only when the weather is warm and 
mild, and favourable for fishing. 

“‘ Poret.—The singular connections of causes and effects, to which 
you have just referred, make superstition less to be wondered at, par- 
ticularly amongst the vulgar; and when two facts, naturally uncon- 
nected, have been accidentally coincident, it is not singular that this 
coincidence should have been observed and registered, and that omens 
of the most absurd kind should be trusted in. In the west of Eng- 
land, half a century ago, a particular hollow noise on the séa coast 
was referred to a spirit or — called Bucca, and was supposed to 
foretel a shipwreck ; the philosopher knows that sound travels much 
faster than currents in the air—and the sound always foretold the 
approach of a very heavy storm, which seldom takes place on that 
wild and rocky coast, without a shipwreck on some part of its extensive 
shores, surrounded by the Atlantic. 

“ Puys.—aAll the instances of omens you have mentionéd are 
founded on reason; but how can you explain such absurdities: as 
Friday being an unlucky day, the terror of spilling salt, or meeting an 
old woman? I knew a man, of very high dignity, who was exceed- 
ingly moved by these omens, and who never went out shooting 
without a bittern’s claw fastened to his buttonhole by a ribband— 
which he thought ensured him good luck. 

“ Porrt.—These, as well as the omens of death watches, dreams, &c. 
are for the most part founded upon some accidental coincidences; but 
spilling of salt, on an uncommon occasion, may, as I have known it, 
arise from a disposition to apoplexy, shown by an incipient numbness 
in the hand, and may be a fata] symptom ; and persons, dispirited by 
bad omens, sometimes prepare the way for evil fortune ; for confidence 
in success is a great means of ensuring it. The dream of Brutus, 
before the field of Pharsalia, probably produced a species of irreso- 
lution and despondency, which was the principle cause of his losing 

the battle: and I have heard that the illustrious sportsman to whom 
you referred just now, was always observed to shoot ill, because he 


» shot carelessly, after one of his dispiriting omens. = =) 
»> “HauI have in life met with a few which I found it im- 
possible to explain, either by chance ‘or’by natural 


‘connections ; and Ihave ‘known ‘miads ‘of & very’ superior class 
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if affected by them,—persons in, the habit, of, reasoning, deeply. and. pro- 
foundly, » ef fuowtidtoo steodtw 

., oe my opinion, profound minds are the .most likely, eo 
think lightly, of the resources of human, reason ;-and it, is. the; pert 
superficial thinker who is generally strongest in every. kind: of unbelief. 
The deep, philosopher sees chains of causes and_effects,so. wonderfully 
and strangely linked together, that he i§ usually, the, last»person..to 
decide upon the impossibility, of any two series,\of events being inde- 
pendent of each other; and in science, so,many) natural miracles,|as 
it were, have been brought to light,—-such as the fall, of; stones from 
meteors in the atmosphere, the disarming, a.thunder. cloud by a me- 
tallic point, the production of fire from ice. by a metal. white as silver, 
and referring certain laws of motion of the sea to the moon,-——that the 
physical inquirer is seldom disposed to. assert, , confidently, on any 
f abstruse subjects belonging to the order of natural things, and) still 
; 


= S53 sbae.. ee ee ee 


less so on those relating to the more. mysterious relations of-moral 

events and intellectual natures,” | i ta eta 
This is along passage; and, you, ought, according to the, luck,of 
the old fishermen, to haye caught, a trout, while we; were,reading it. 
But you are tired of your fruitless toil, and we must walkon...A tough 
hill is this, but. we have several more to climb, befere;we come to the 
; foot of ‘ Thorp-Cloud ;” yet there are,many pleasant.sights to refresh 
us——fields of waving corn, and downy pastures, and, hills too! steep dot 
cultivation, but where the sheep, nibbles the short thymy grass:at.the 
t very summit, and. shews like a speek. against the.clear sky.: ‘‘ The 
1 Izaak Walton?’ Inn'!., This.is, indeed, an invitation, to. anglers.».We 





i haye unquestionably earned our breakfast by this walk of five miles); 
} aud, here. is.a, promise, of a land of plenty..., Though we.are.in -Cotton’s' 
‘ country, we shall not imitate his precious example of dispensing, with 
if the morning, meal, supplying its place with .a pipe of ‘ tobacco:fromy 
: London.” If his ghost were to visit .the “‘ Izaak Walton’? Innj:we 


4 would teach him,the amenities of the nineteenth century. . Heavens! 
if what a magnificent, ham--eggs, fresh from the nests—butter, odorife- . 
; rous.as the thyme upon yonder mountain—coffee; such as, we shave 
: never tasted, save in Paris, and at a nameless, friend’s chambers:im 
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which: your rights: of property extend not, is open to the wanderers 
without controul, as such a place of beauty ought to be. But why 
have you profaned this vale'‘of peace, where nature has heaped up 
the; rocks and erags-in' the most solemn forms, as if to call the heart to 
worship “* i a-temple not*made by hands”—why have you profaned 
this: glorious retreat,shut out as it were from a world over which man 
has ‘the petty mastery; to’ lift up the soul to the Eternal Spirit of all 
created thing's, by exhibiting the impress of his power in the unchange- 
able masses of gigantic stones, that have stood upon this river’s brink, 
since the hills were torn asunder by some terrific convulsion, and the 
sparkling stream first rushed through the mighty chasm—why have 
you profaned’ this monument of the grand workings of the God of 
nature, and deformed a scene amidst which man ought only to move 
with reverence and peacefulness,—by your hateful proclamations, meet- 
ing the eye at every turn, of the legal punishments that await the tres- 
passers'upon your purchased privileges ? What trespass can the few 
lovers of the sublime of scenery, who come to this dale from the distant 
towns, and by no frequented road, commit upon the barren hills and 
solitary: rocks ‘that bound’ your domain, compared with the trespass 
which You are perpetrating upon their calm and happy feelings, by 
this umnecessary parade of the rights ‘of property ? Take down your 
boards, Mr. Russell; place them in the gardens and shrubberies of 
Ham as thick as you please :—but allow us to look up the long vista of 
rocks and woods, and abandon our hearts to the tranquillizing influence 
ofthis most perfect: solitude, without having a thought of the game- 
ké¢per‘and the attorney }—let us hear the chorus of a thousand thrushes, 
pouring-out the full’ note of harmony from the overflowings of their 
happiness, without récollecting that the world is full of beings in whom 
the ‘spirit of enjoyment ‘is’ dead, and who burrow their way amongst 
their riches, while the san shines, and the breeze blows, in vain for them ; 
—+letus!believe; while the wild-rose sends forth its most honied perfume 
through every nook of this wild and solenm valley, that the whole earth 
is. not yet under the dominion of a false refinement, and that we may 
flee to the mountains, and to the secluded rivers, with the intention to 
commune-with our own hearts; and to be still, without the voice of the 
proud one scaring’ us from our vision ‘of peace. 

But we are forgetting our fishing. ‘The truth is, gentle’ reader, we 
did not lead’ you to the Dove with any hope that you might be fortunate 
a to basket any of tel theobctsfiands of the’ pet trouts of Cotton. 

fish; they told us, have fled tlie dale since the dams have béen put 

dowm; and -thus the fair face of nature has been spoilt, without any 

benefit: to the kitchens’of Haim. So, if you’ please, wind’ up ‘your line, 

unjeint your rod, ‘and! sit dows with us a aoe minutes lon: i ‘to Sir 
: | t story about a’ mer hac 
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story from his own mouth. He is a young man, fond of geological 
pursuits, and one day in the middle of August, having fatigued and 
heated himself by climbing a rock to examine a particular appearance 
of granite, gave his clothes to his Highland guide, who was taking care 
of his poney and descended to the sea. The sun was just setting, and 
he amused himself for some time by swimming from rock to , and 
having unclipped hair and no cap, he sometimes threw aside his locks, 
and wrung the water from them on the rocks. He happened the year 
after to be at Harrowgate, and was sitting at table with two 

ladies from Caithness, who were relating to a wondering audience the 
story of the mermaid they had seen, which had already been published 
in the newspapers: they described her as she usually is described by 
poets, as a beautiful animal, with remarkably fair skin, and long green 
hair. The young gentleman took the liberty, as most of the rest of the 
company did, to put a few questions to the elder of the two ladies— 
such as, on what day and precisely where this singular phenomenon 
had appeared. She had noted down, not merely the day, but the hour 
und minute, and produced a map of the place. Our bather referred to 
his journal, and showed that a human animal was swimming in the 
very spot at that very time, who had some of the characters ascribed 
to the mermaid, but who laid no claim to others, perteney the green 
hair and fish’s tail; but being rather sallow in face, was, glad to 
have such testimony to the colour of his body beneath his. garments, 

“ Porer. But I do not understand upon what philosophical principles 
you deny the existence of the mermaid. We are not necessarily ac- 
quainted with all the animals that inhabit the bottom of the sea; and 
I cannot help thinking there must have been some foundation for the 
fable of the Tritons ‘and Nereids. 

“Haw. Ay; and of the ocean divinities, Neptune and Amphitrite ! 

““Poret. Now I think you are prejudiced. 

“ Hat. Tremember the worthy Baronet, whom I just now mentioned, 
on some one praising the late Sir Joseph Banks very highly, said, ‘Sir 
Joseph was an excellent man—but he had his prejudices.” What were 
they? said my friend. ‘ Why, he did not believe in the mermaid.’ 
Pray still consider me as the Baronet did Sir Joseph—prejudiced on 
this subject. ein 

“ Orn. But give us some reasons for the impossibility of the exist- 
ence of this animal. rs, 

“Hat. Nay, I did not say impossibility; I am too much of the 
school of Izaak Walton to talk of impossibility. It doubtless 


ight 
please God to make a mermaid; but I do not believe God whe 
make a mermaid. be 


“Orn. And why? f 1399°R) 

‘‘ HAL. Because wisdom and order are found in all his works, and 
the parts of animals are always in harmony with each other, and always 
adapted to certain ends consistent with the analogy of nature 5) oi 
human head, human hands, and human mamme, are wholly inconsist- 
ent with a fish’s tail. The human head is adapted for an erect/posture, 
and in such a posture an animal with a fish’s tail , é 
& creature with lungs must be on the surface several 


and the sea is an inconvenient breathing place; and 
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ments of manufacture—and the depths of the ocean are little fitted for 
fabricating that mirror which our old prints gave to the mermaid. Such 
an animal, if created, could not long exist ; and, with scarce any loco- 
motive powers, would be the prey of other fishes formed in a manner 
more suited totheirelement Ihave seen a most absurd fabrication of 
« mermaid exposed as a show in London, said to have been found in 
the Chinese seas, and bought for a large sum of money. The head 
and bust, of two different apes, were fastened to the lower part of a 
kipper salmon, which had the fleshy fin, and all the distinct characters, 
of the salmo salar.” 


And now that, ‘ Salmonia’ in hand, we have taken our social walks 
by the side of the Lea and the Dove, we must endeavour to find a 
little sport for you; even in these degenerate days of angling. But 
we shall be blind guides; and the only points upon which we can 
speak with any confidence of the art, are these :—Ist. That if you 
catch no fish you may obtain a great deal of fresh air and content by 
making the attempt once or twice in the summer ; and 2dly. That it 
will give a particular relish to success, if you be successful, and won- 
derfully dull the edge of disappointment, if the contrary be your fate, 
(which all good spirits avert,) if you never take punt (for we recom- 
mend that as the easiest mode of exercise) without stowing therein a 
sufficient basket of ham, tongue, veal pie, stilton-cheese, bottled ale 
and porter, port, sherry, moselle, claret, brandy, and cigars. You may 
have two companions—more are troublesome,—and, above all, secure 
a sharp and ready fellow, as boatman, who, for an extra shilling, will let 
you into a few of the secrets of the Thames. You are going to fish 
for gudgeon, and roach, and dace, and perch even, if they should hap- 
pen to bite. Do not be discouraged that Sir Humphrey Davy pa 
slightingly of this pursuit, for assure yourself it is the only fishing left 

ou. If you reach as far as Windsor, you will walk down to the 
ridge, where you may espy a clean elderly man with a flower in his 
mouth; accost him. It ié Jack Hall, well known to every Eton boy 
from the days of Canning; and who will tell you more queer stories 


monger from Michael man to Mr. Ebers. It is said that he is writing 
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signers of “ Monkeyana” have been pila without acknowledg- 
a Jack is busy in preparing your fry e is a better cook than 
Walton, and will, moreover, troll. you a ‘merry song, as oat cel as the 
merriest of Walton’s friends. Had you any notion that gudgeon were 
so fine? and is not the sherry cool, from the judicious’ application of a 
little Thames’ water ? and the flavour of that) ham—oes it leave a 
wish for venison? And thus you laugh---and,sing—aud burn your 
cigars—till it is sunset before you are aware. ;, and, youglide down the 
Thames to sweeter music than ever Cleopatra. listened to—for one of 


you is a flute-player. 





UNAMBITIOUS LOVE. 


“ DoT not feel a burning glow eae 
Steal o’er my cheek when he appears ?’ 
Do not his parting words bestow | 
A secret pang too deep for tears ?' 

Have not the dreams, which Love‘ endears 
Each calmer joy and‘hope removed ??— 
Oh! no ;—my griefs, my doubts, my fears, ’ 
Alone have vanished since I loved,— 
Since, like the dove of peace, content . 

Was to my troubled bosom sent. 


f 


He leayes me, yet I weep not;—no! 
I court no cause for fruitless pain.; 
True as the light of day, I know 
That he will come to me again. W hoed 
And months may pass,—nay years;—in vain, 
Before our bridal torch shall burns 600 ©) 
And would you have me still complain, »! >: 
And mar with tears his loved return? __ 
Nay! dearest, nay '!—calm, patient love,” | 
Nor grief should tire, nor absente move. L 


Mark you beneath yon bill’ $ gray throws. ic 
A fringe of ancient elms ? _ Tis, there. “iH 
He dwells... And when I gaze, as DOH 
I gather from the summenair__. nx oth 


Tidings of him, and promise. fair .. o W 


Of days when that dear home will hold . i ms 
Each breathing thing that my, care ae 
» 4.9. In one secure and sacred fold" ' “te wiheed ae. 


Say, then,—should wayward melancholy |... stich ae 


__ Mingle with hopes.so sweet, so holy?:0 15 o)) hs ste 










UNAMBITIOGUS LOVE. 


I know, that from the hour I kneel 
“aber” Before the altar, never more | 
_ The world’s gay splendours will reveal 


wee, Fy’ lan am For me. the charm which once they wore, ,, 








« jo wotte ode glittering garb mast mantle o'er * 
& 2/bo Ji -» My wedded heart;—no pearly string,—. i 
moy wud ‘No garland'round my brows, restore IGRI 





ai anOD abi The fuded treasures: of the’ spring; 
98° 1""He boasts that woman’s loveliness 
Shows fairest in its matron dress ! 







What then ?—the crowd, the wreathing dance, 
The mimic scene, the festal song 

Denied,—joy dwells in lonelier haunts, i 
And shuns, like him, the: prating throng.) 

And still, our native yales among, : 
Together we shall range the woods,,,_ | 

And in sweet,fancy communelong..,... ; 
With, mountains vast and foaming floods ;; 

Finding; while hand in hand. we go, . 5 

A brighter Eden spread below. iO 























You mock | my homely j joys ?—smile on ! i. 
I cannot dream beneath the skies - | 
A brighter scene,—a happier one,— 
Than the dear home whiich you despise. «| | 
And think, what sweeter hopes will rise 
When children hang around my knee,. | 
And tears spring-up into hisveyes |. | 
» As he-enfolds his babes and‘me «+. |; / 
In one long; close embrace, —that blends | 
The love 08 4 eae home and. friends. hit 
Together, through, our infant, bloom bloom I Fe 
eee. life's meridian lustre, thrown, —, 
e’s lingering years f gloom, 
“Moy nl las rerio a tthe 
Kindred to , own, ogurik A 
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OUR NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE. 


§ 1. Pusiic Buitpines rN THE DeparRTMENT OF THE OFFICE | 
or Works, 


Ir has been for some time our intention to devote a few papers toa 
serious and dispassionate inquiry into the state of Architecture in this 
country, as exhibited in the vast variety of public buildings, whether 
for civil or religious purposes, which have been recently erected, or are 
in progress, both in the metropolis and the provinces. The result of 
our observations is anything but satisfactory. We are reluctantly 
compelled to confess that while the greatest impulse has been 
given to Architecture as a profession, by the application of larger 
sums to its encouragement within the last ten years than in the whole 
previous century, rarely a building has been erected which is not de- 
formed by petty mannerisms, branching into every variety of bad taste, 
or which is not revolting to that sense of propriety, upon the satisfac- 
tion of which the perfection of architecture must essentially be founded. 
We may assert, without exaggeration, that, although many plans of con- 
siderable boldness in their conception have originated in the wealth and 
spirit of our times, the execution of almost all of them has been marked 
by absurd efforts at inconsistent novelties, by ludicrous applications of 
detached bits of ancient buildings totally at variance with the habits of 
our age and country, and by ridiculous minuteness of ornament, to 
which every feeling of simplicity is sacrificed. We know of no build- 
ing (except our docks and bridges) which will remain to after genera- 
tions, as the work of a rich and powerful people, accustomed to grand 
and elevated modes of thought—nothing, in short, which can in any 
degree compete with our Greenwich Hospital and St. Paul’s, produced 
as they were at a period iu which much less encouragement was given 
to architecture, and when the national mind (as represented in the 
government) was far less favourable to any development of the higher 
principles of taste. The character of our present architecture is 
feebleness and minuteness of detail, sacrificing all greatness of parts 
to “ curiosities of ornament.” As Wren said of Versailles, “‘ works of 
filagree and little trinkets are in great vogue, but building ought cer- 
tainly to have the attribute of eternal, and therefore to be the only 
thing incapable of new fashions.” Ast, ob ee0n 
The recent appearance of a Report from a Select Committee of the 

House of Commons, on the Office of Works and Public Buildings, has | 
furnished us with a great many very curious facts as to the s 

upon which the money of the people is now expended in edifices, of: 
which, with a few exceptions, they have sufficient cause to be ashamed. 
We shall, therefore, in the present instance, limit our inquiries to the 
circumstances now, for the first time, brought eagewly to light by 
the evidence on this very important investigation. e conscientiously 
believe that the wit of man could not have devised a more perfect’ 
me than that which prevails in the Office of Works, for destroying 

responsibility, for encouraging architectural caprice to the fullest 

latitude which perverted taste could desire, for fostering the most ra-_ 
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pacious spirit of individual jobbing, and for shutting out every com- 
petition of unofficial talent. Very fortunate it is for the country that 
the hour for these disclosures has at length arrived, enormous as are 
the evils of a profligate expenditure upon fantastic gewgaws, which it 
has already entailed upon us. The affair had grown much too mon- 
strous to be longer endured, Mole ruit sud, If the publication of 
this Report shall have the effect of creating some responsible power to 
check the extravagant freaks, which either proceed from the official archi- 
tects themselves, or from some irresponsible authority, which no artist 
of real genius could bow before, and which no minister of real hone 
could pander to, then even Buckingham Palace will not have been 
built in vain. That such a happy consummation may be hastened by 
the force of public opinion, we shall analyse this Report with that care 
which may well be bestowed upon a subject of such intrinsic national 
importance. : 

The office of the Board of Works has gradually grown into a con- 
cern of enormous magnitude, as the increasing wealth and power of 
the country has enlarged the field of its duties. In the time of Eliza- 
beth, there was no general superintendant of the royal buildings. 
There are some very curious reports in the State Paper Office, in the 
form of memorials to Lord Burleigh, touching the somewhat extensive 
alterations of Windsor Castle at that period; and the person drawing 
up these memorials appears to have been a surveyor specially appointed 
to prepare plans, to cut down timber, to make contracts, and effec- 
tually to superintend that particular work, upon a very trifling salary, 
little beyond that of an ordinary mechanic. The circumstance of this 
person communicating direct with the Secretary of State, warrants the 
assumption that no superior officer, professionally an architect or 
otherwise, existed for the direction of the public buildings attached to 
the crown. Under Charles I. we find Inigo Jones filling the office of 
surveyor-general ; and the country need not blush for what he exe- 
cuted in that character, during times when the resources of the crown 
were sufficiently scanty. Sir John Denham, utterly ignorant of archtiec- 
ture, succeeded Jones, thus setting the precedent of making the office a 
sinecure: but it was fortunate for England that a man of real genius 
was appointed his deputy ; and, having ultimately become the principal, 
bequeathed those legacies to Engiand, which will enable her to hold 
up her head when architecture is named, in spite of the efforts of later 
times to debase the art. Wren received about £300 per annum for 
all his public employments ; and was at last turned out of his office by 
George I., to make way for a court favourite, Benson. The office seems 
now to have merged into that of secretary to the Board of Works, and 
was held, without many results either of or evil, by obscure men, 
till, in 1775, Sir Wm. Chambers received the appointment. The more 
recent history of the Office of Works is in the Report before us :— 
the 


ontroller of the Works; which 
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extreme disorder into which they had fallen, gave occasion, in 1814, to new 


lations, by the introduction of the ; 
poe by | ced yodt wa sbweh has epbuj 


The intention of the framers of that act appears to have been) toes | 
an efficient control and superintendence m eke auuniasaene 
to his office a council of three of the most-eminent 


advise him by their united talent, in all ,such mt rs, either, ign or 
execution, as might require the knowledge and skill, 3 
educated. Leng. . 
A salary of 5002. was assigned to each’ of them, ‘ahd their Gonntistioh 
upon new buildings conducted under their direction Was'settled ‘at G7) pét 
cent. instead of 5/. which is the usual charge of architects’; but they were 
relieved from the expense of clerks of the works, /and»of:making out the 
accounts and bills of the workmen, which occur when they, are: employed) ia 
the usual course of their business. soles ies tata tai 
The three attached Architects are certainly not excluded by the § 
of the Act from undertaking and conducting public works, but it Ge 
seem to have been designed or contemplated that they ‘should be excldsi¥ 
employed ; nor that separate and distinct divisions of the’ ‘sho 
be allotted to them, as in severalty, so that one only of this ‘council {if it 
be so denominated) should be referred to, or consulted, within the limits: 


his peculiar province, without any professional competition or concasrendé. 

We thus see, that by the Act of 1814, a surveyor-general, not,a pro- 
fessional architect, was appointed, with a council consisting, of three 
of the most eminent architects of his time. The gentlemaw made 


choice of was distinguished for his habits of order and’ ‘correctness 
for his accuracy in accounts—and for his diligence in "Colbust She 











peculations which had crept into the Royal Buttery. | Colonel’ 
phenson, as it appears to us wisely enough, did not take upon, ir 
to decide upon the plans which his council submitted to him ;, 
result of his modesty, or incompetency, are very candidly. detailed in 
the following extract of the Report :— ui bas 


The defects of the present system, under the Act of 1814, appear to be,“ 
ist. Want of responsibility, | ie Maa) 
2d. Want of competency to decide. The CPA yy HOOD 
3d. Want of choice and competition. % Tyra wt Dae 

From which three causes proceed the erection’ of ings 
unsatisfactory, much confusion and variation, both in the 
cuting of them, and the expenditure of larger sums than are 

ist. The Surveyor-General, according to the present ‘constitution’ 6f*that 
office, is solely the channel of communication een the Commissioners 
of His Majesty's Treasury and the Architect: he be (reaped no jadgn 
nor control, nor gives any opinion as to the work to be done, or the mode of 
doing it; confining himself to fixing prices, and ing contraets avcord: 
ingly, and examining and checking the accounts after they have beer amiade 
out by the clerks of the works, and the measurers bel to the offiee: 

2d. The we Re on having no duty to’ p nro 
propriety or sufficiency of the design or plan, that important is im 
posed upon the Commissioners of the Tieadhey for the time being, who! may 
ee , 























be competent to decide upon such matters ; 
with works of art, it may also happen that’a very 


for all other and more purposes ma: “be 
pepervicion, plan and execute whatever is to-be 

TT : me iy sactant mode 2 yor . 
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is afforded to the Board of Treasury, who-are to 
judge and decide, for oe have not even taken advantage of having three 
itects attached to'the.effice and paid by it; nor does it that they 
at.all encouraged ‘the competition of other sionalienen, 


". The’comiittee have “pointed out! the defects of dhe ‘predett tem 
with perfect ‘truth. ”’ i Sore ener has ceased tb helane any 
contrelover the plans of the great works, for which, the a 
mena are made trout his office; and his board has been, adhe 
ent, an ingenious invention for securing the ‘entire spoil 
oe Government. buildings to Mr. Soane, Mr. Nash, and Mr. 
Smirke; without retaining even the advantage of the united talent of 
these distinguished persons; but guaranteeing their monopoly, by 
, as it were, the several districts over which the office had any 
wer to each of these happy, and irresponsible individuals. . This is 
aga Irish idea of a, council that, was ever devised, even by the 
impudence “wy all former, manufacturers of jobs, whether. in. brick or 
biscuit. Let us vary. how: ‘the system works; we refer agua. to the 

Report = - 

“crt aodene kinean-tarlitcies aig oh ant: task ‘to ctitidive the Mibouls of 
diving architeets, who have deservedly risen to a distmguished station in their 
Pwr ‘and it is only with regard to such, paris of them, productions as 
| acre i dissatisfied with, andco ay Your Committee 


gan ce in. those pale uray opin 
, that much 0 
one Baer Shee plans, even te ng te A 
d to ¢ a on “of die eee at and det crninatioh tipon 


on was ’ 
©: The-indonvenient line pe Bg new Counc "Offee, both'in Down vauntdviede 
and eer yar gee from ye of! nye streets, and 
m ond: ieee upon oot payement.of the | 
cei by oy be continued,) could hardly have been resolved upoy, if,all the 
sequences attendant upon that design, in relation to the, line Kid street 


pon ‘the height of the adjoining ams neighbouring buildings, had been laid 


the sof cidition ury,at one view,.and the objections pointed. eut 
totem. The the pavilion towards Dawning anes was entirely 


t; and it now seems to requireacorres orsamanied 
re ee placed belre the Office of the Seoretany p State 


the same alignment, will, essentially 
et tat of Wiehe. or if returned , nap, ehalanee tab 


towee 7 pinouane Hse, will sess in every observing. & S@Ne 
this inconyenience was not foreseen inthe beginning, 

sd obvi iit be noticed in the evidence of Mr. Soane, that a me 
the 
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front; but the Aretitect._ strhp that he had nothing to do either with the 
utting it on or taking it off. : 

4 Such is the unsatisfactory state in which this large and costly structure 
stands, from being begun without a plan which had been maturely consi- 
dered, from injudicious alterations and ch having made during 
its progress, and contrary, as it appears by his own statement, to the 
opinion of the Architect; but under whatever direction this work ma 
have proceeded, there can be only one opinion of the work itself; and 
though your Committee cannotclearly ascertain to whom the blame attaches, 
the system cannot be good which has produced such a result. It, therefore, 
now remains a question, how it can either be left as it is, or how it can be 
completed on the end towards the North ; for, as to the penert of balancing 
it by a symmetrical and similar range of pavilion and building on the other 
side of ‘Downing-street in King-street, with a decorated arch connecting 
those two streets, such an addition will probably never be required for public 
utility, nor does it seem desirable that it should be ever carried into eff 

The name of Lord Viscount Goderich having been frequently mentioned 
in Mr. Soane’s evidence relating to the new Council-Office, your Committee 
requested his Lordship to inform them as to his recollection of the circum- 
stances coneected with that. building, which is given at length in his evidence. 
In this place it may be sufficient to observe, that with the exception of 
line so madvertently taken, the other defects could not have occurred, if t 
suggestion made by Lord Goderich in one of his conferences with?Mr. Soane 
had been adopted, which was, to refer to the general design of Inigo Jones 
for the Palace of Whitehall, and to select such a division or portion from it 
as might be adapted, in the interior distribution, to the purposes of the 
Trade and Council Offices, and might adorn the street, by a front not dis- 
eordant from the style and character of the only portion of that grand build- 
ing which now remains, and decorates the opposite side, 


The absurdities of this building, we take it, must be pretty equally 
divided between the Treasury and Mr. Soane. This gentleman is, as 
every body knows, an infallible architect, who, throughout a long life, 
has been multiplying his mannerisms under every possible variety of 
situation and object. Whether the building to be erected is a bank 
or a mausoleum, a court of law or a church, a hospital or a palace, the 
arrangement and the ornament must not be determined by their adap- 
tation to the purposes of the edifice, but to the universal idea of 
beauty pre-existing in the mind of Mr. Soane. This gentleman has, 
from his earliest years, been engaged in the concoction of various in- 
genious devices for Soanifying the British metropolis ;—and he has had 
the felicity of being employed, to some extent, in carrying these agree- 
able fancies into execution. In some cases, we grieve to say it, he has 
been “ cribb’d, confined ;”—and thus his genius has been held in sub- 
jection to common-minded men, who have dared, for instance, to think, 
in contravention of his canon, that the facade of Westminster Hall 
ought to be Gothic. But Mr. Soane, very properly, scorns to work 
upon any other than a grand plan; and he has, therefore, published a 
series of elaborate designs, with the laudable purpose of shewing how 
some fifty millious of money might be advantageously spent in erectin 
a series of monarchical edifices, according t¢ | 
architecture. Agreeably to these magnificent lans, : 
to be built on the top of Constitution Hill, ich, we 
fess, is greatly superior in Nos palace in the Swamp, 
the King, on his way to Parliament, (according to M 
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equalled description,) sets out with his corttge some fine Monday 
morning, taking a peep, en passant, at naval columns, and Waterloo 
monuments, till he reaches “ the grand triumphal arch,” connecting the 
Park with Downing-street,—thence past a fine series of aérial edifices 
in King-street, on a line with the present Council Office,—and, finally, 
entering the House of Peers by Mr. Soane’s gorgeous “ gallery. ” Now 

this our accomplished and imaginative architect calls “a dream of 
his early morning ;” and hence it arises, that the Council Office and 
Board of Trade, of which the Committee so loudly complain, has no 
relation, in its present line, either to Whitehall or Downing-street, but 
that its alignment is perfect with the paper palaces and triumphal 
arches of this dream in Mr. Soane’s superb folio. This gentleman's 
evidence before the Committee is the most curious thing in the world. 

He is eternally confounding his instructions for a specific building, 
with his visions of what he wishes to do with reference to some new 
buildings, which the Government tell him they shall never want; and 
thus is he suffered to erect an edifice, utterly out of line with all the 
buildings about it, spoiling Downing-street and Whitehall, because 
he has a plan for conducting the King and his cortége through tri- 
umphal arches which he will never be permitted to erect. Our readers 
will not think that a little of this farcical dialogue is very tedious :-— 


The present line of your building in Downing-street does not follow the old 
line of the street ?—It does not. 

With what view was that line made by you ?—The line of the building in 
Downing-street is necessarily at right angles with the front of Whitehall ; 
the direction of which was altered froin what was originally proposed by me. 

. mguans ?-—-By some of the Lords of the Treasury. 

ere would your line have gone ; would it have gone further into the 
street or further back, or would it have kept the old line of the street ?—By 
the original line the width of Downing-street is considerably increased, I 
cannot explain that fully without the plan. The front of the Board of Trade, 
if continued according to my original line, would have eut into King-street 
several feet ; this was objected to, and I was directed to alter the line of the 
front of the Board of Trade, so that if continued, it would cut about five feet: 
on the house the corner of King-street and Downing-street. I set back about 
five feet from Whitehall upon the Office of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ; my object was, that if it should be considered desirable 
to make the Secretary of State's Office ope of grandmas # hye ae 
do nothing to prevent that idea being carried into execution ; 
had ever been stated to me at that time, bt ccared to me thd nigh 
I ee ay of the width of the Treasury passage, that may yobs 

to adapt it in any way I wished. After this line had been so determined, 
Te ten ee evached. Smne Siiam salt 16 

ust have a pavilion of, I think, six atin Bee of Downing 
rect must have another pavilion ; pm tr yoo ae 
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t teornedsed to 2} 

All which has been built, is all that is: approved of by the Treasnry ?2—Y 

Did you state to the Treasury, that by this line you: had) taken;. itewould 
not be parallel with the other side of Dawelen-sleay if they went no. 
than the plan they had sanctioned ?—Downing~street was considered as a 
secondary object ; they are miserable old houses that must come down; the 
object was, that the whole might open a way from. this building to West- 
minster Abbey. 


Was that an understanding by the Treasury, or your own pia 
own design brought forward, fee 
Again — 

Did you state to the Treasury the objection to taking that ine isdheaniane 
street, - that you would be compelled to take such line, if you varied the 
line in front of Whitehall ?—The new — unavoidably takes a different 
line from the old line of Downing-street, but leaves that. street ROPES 
wider than it was, 

If your building be produced in a straight line, will it not cut ‘the door’ of 
the Colonial Office ?—Very likely. 

Did you state to the Treasury all the objections to varying the line bes _— 
first instance, and the consequences that it would have in’ taking the 
direction in Downing-street ?—TI certainly did not ; because\J saw no tion 
then, nor do I see woven now, to the line in Downing-street., 

Did you consider that the Secretary of State's Office was. to remain as it 
now is, that the building was to terminate in Downing-street, as it now does, 
and that it was to be exactly as it is now, and that there was to be no. altera- 
tion ?—-Eractly ; nor do I propose any now. 

Did you state to the Treasury that that might have an unsi tly appear- 
ance ?—I could not state that which Ido not believe te if do’ not 
think it will. I think, 8o far from it, it will be very handsome. 

Do you consider it at present a complete design ?—J 8 that tohat a8 
done is part of a complete design. 

Do you consider it a complete we in contemplating an addition to be 

e 


made ; or do you consider itas a building now ?— thes 
when I was directed to add a covilien next Downi Tree alated 


the plan which I have now before me (product gp , 
Will you explain what that plan is slPrTnte pen to dabey bh the 
line of the buildings to Westminster Abbey, making Downing-sireet Downing-street eighty- 
ot a ted? 
Did you state to the Treasury, that in order to give ‘due ‘effect: to your 


building, it would be necessary to make this alteration of Downing-street 2— 


No, T could not do it—my plans were not Mees peter tes: ‘Those. plans..re- 
quired much consideration. ure. tH Tad) is} 


After you had matured those plans, did you state that this alteration of the 
Tine of the building would make it necessary to'pull down the housesion/the 


other side of Downing-street, to make’ that street. cighty+five-feetiwide at 
entrance, and to carry on the plan you have now aceon? ~ Taseoypiene 
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the Kets of Parliament, that you have an Act to pull down that side of the 


éttéet.- If Thad Inot'con this sort of plan, which gives an originality 
and variety of effect to thisline, i should have urged many ongections hocthis 
portion. 07) Wr" yo) ti sm 


‘Would you not still more ave objected to leaving that unsightly corner in 
Downing-street, which seems to answer no purpose at present, supposing you 
hed not had that further plan ?—<According to my design produced, the 
buildings on both sides of -street are similar. 

Really, the inéntal ‘hallucination which this unfortunate gentleman 
displays is very awful. If there be any art or science above all others 
dependent upon existing circumstances, and referable to practicable 
objects, it:is architecture.) Mr. Soane has instructions to.build a Coun- 
cil-office and a Board of ‘Trade ; in addition to these edifices, he has 
firmly made up his mind to widen Downing-street eighty-five feet, to 
pull down King~street, “and to carry on the line to Westminster 
Abbey. Not one word of all this does he say, officially, to the Trea- 
sury; but he proceeds with his incongruous line, as if the whole 
matter, were finally approved. He talks of the grand design,—and 
‘* my own.design;”, ‘I contemplated the plan which I have now before 
me,” and.“ most, undoubtedly, in. order to carry into effect that, whole 
plan, Downing-street was to be altered, the buildings on the opposite 
side were to be pulled down, and triumphal arches erected in different 


parts of Downing-street.” We’ apprehend: that; practically it will be 


found necessary to pull down much of the actual erection, for the vulgar 
purpose of making it take a line with the pyar, upon which it 
abuts; but.then it was “ part of a complete design,” which existed in 
Mr. Soane’s. most fertile imagination ; and lest he ‘gifted architect of 
the Board of Works should . have his fancy. shackled, the erection went 
on “ coute qui coute.”’ Would to heaven his .genius had, lighted upon 
a colder clime. He might have built snow-palaces for Russia, instead 
of deforming London with edifices that have one wing? at aenenal 
ahd the other in the clouds. 
But let us hear Lord Goderich upon this matter :-— ’ a 


‘I perfectl remember representi to Mr. Soane, that. Iv much w ed 
that in oeuine his plan he Pe reference stat ac bui i 

| Whitehall} Chapel, and the designs of Inigo Jones for a new p 

at) Whitehall; which, nding some defects in the details, was ne- 
vertheless so grand in its proportions, and so harmonious in Ha.geperal t- 
fect, that it appeared to me it might furnish suggestions, yery, ee 

those new buildings about to be erected in the immediate nx edo 
Whitehall Chapel... The design which Mr, Soane. first. 

quence ¢ of ‘this conmmisaicaion, did not appear ta he funded upon sg 
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Jained, I was very much struck with its want of ‘height, and T stated my 
Poclings upon the subject very decidedly to Mr. Soane. I suggested to him 
two modes by which this defect might be obviated; one was to raise the 
basement story, which, being partly underground, was not intended to be 
more than three feet above the ground, to at least the same height as the 
basement story of Whitehall Chapel, which cannot be less than ten or 
twelve feet. Mr. Soane objected to this proposition, that it was contrary 
to good principle and good taste, that where three-quarter columns were 
used, the base of them should be so much elevated above the ground, and 
he did not seem to admit that the example of Whitehall Chapel, on the 
opposite side of the street, was a sufficient answer to that objection. He 
persisted in his objection to give an élevation to the building by such a 
change in the plan. I then proposed that the elevation might be obtained 
by making the windows of the two stories between the columns of equal 
heights, the effect of which would have been to have increased the length 
and the proportions of the columns, and to have given the necessary eleva- 
tion to the building. To this proposition Mr. Soane objected, that there was 
no example to be found in the works of the best Italian architects, particu- 
larly Palladio, of any building with columns so attached, where the two 
rows of windows were of the same size; and he shewed me two or three 
volumes of Palladio’s works, which, as far as the example of that artist 
goes, confirmed his opinion as to the fact. It did not, however, convince 
my judgment; and I referred him to a building at Rome, which I believe to 
be a very magnificent one, and of which the modern wall erected between 
the antient columns is pierced with three rows of large windows of a uni- 
form size, and of which the effect, judging from drawings, (I never saw the 
original,) appears to me to be very handsome. Mr. Soane, however, main- 
tained his own opinion as an architect; but I think it necessary to observe, 
that the question of any difference of expense between two stories of equal 
height and two of unequal height never arose, and would never have been 
considered by me as any objection whatever to the adoption of the plan of 
alteration which I suggested. 

Having made all these representations to Mr. Soane, together with my 
own suggestions of the best mode of remedying what appeared to me to be 
a defect, the utmost that I could induce him to assent to, was to raise the 
basement story from about three feet to its present elevation of about four 
or five feet. As the building advanced, the defect, in point of height, be- 
came apparent, and the upper part of the building was so visible from the 
opposite side of the street, as to constitute a great disfigurement to the 
whole design. It was then suggested, but not by me, that the only mode 
m which the defeet could be cured would be by forming two pavilions, oné 
at each end of the building, with an attic, whereby the wall connecting the f 
chimnies would have at least the appearanée of some utility, as connecting 
together the two flanks of the building. This suggestion was much con- 
sideréd, and Mr. Soane was directed to pre a plan, by which some idea 
might be formed of the effect which it was likely to produce. This plan was 
accordingly prepared by Mr. Soane, and it was determined that it should be 
carried ito execution with the Pavilion at each end, one towards Downing- 
street, and the other in front of the Secretary of State's Office. + 

After this plan had been determined , Mr. Soane ested to me an 
additional scheme, according to which, he roposed to make a grand én- 
trance into the Park through Downing-street, with a triumphal arch thrown 
across Downing-street, at the point where the present new’ building termi- 
nates ; and a building, corresponding in style with the Privy Council Office, 
was proposed to be erected on a line towards Westminster Abbey. This 
design looked very well upon paper, but J always ssed 
the most decided objections to it. First, it involved. the y 
every house in Downing-street; and if that objection’ 
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leaving them standing, the triumphal arch would have led to nothing but 
a very shabby cui de sac. In the next place, he could not have repeated, 
on the Westminster Abbey side of Downing-street, a fac simile of the Coun- 
cil Office without carrying it across King-street. Entire uniformity was, 
therefore, out of the question, and the mode by which Mr. Soane proposed 
to execute his purpose, was to confine the repetition of the building to the 
Pavilion ; but he would have been unable to have brought even the Pavilion 
so forward as to be a prolongation of the Privy Council Office: it was, 
therefore, according to his design, to have been less advanced ; so that, in 
fact, it would not have been a repetition of the building on the north side of 
Downing-street, but merely a building, of different dimensions, in the same 
style. It appeared to me, therefore, that if it were not a repetition of it, but 
solely in the same character, it would have the worst effect, from the incon- 
gruity of the parts and the irregularity of the whole design; and I stated 
to him, that whenever it should become necessary to determine any thing 
with regard to the line of approach to Downing-street, which ultimately 
would have become necessary, any design intended for that purpose ought 
to be of a character entirely distinct from the other building which had its 
natural termination with the Pavilion now erected in Downing-street. 


Is not this exquisite! Mr. Soane will listen to nothing that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Inigo Jones suggest ; but he knocks 
them down with the Temple of Tivoli and Palladio; and on he goes 
with “‘ the grand entratice”’ and “ the triumphal arch.” The last bit 
which we shall give on this subject, offers a perfect illustration of the 


character of the two men :— 


Mr. Soane, in his evidence, mentions that your Lordship was extremely 
pleased with his design to terminate the present Council Office building by 
a triumphal arch, will you have the goodness to say if such was your Lord- 
ship's impression ?—Mr. Soane was so pleased with it himself that I was 
unwilling to say any thing on the subject that might hurt his feelings ; 
but I entirely disapproved of it as a practical plan, tor the reasons which | 
have already stated. J mot only never gave Mr. Soane any reason to sup- 
pose that it was likely to be executed, but distinctly told him that it was 


entirely out of the question. 

Poor Soane! 

We proceed to the second architect of the Board of Works, Mr. 
Nash. If Mr. Soane be cursed with the demon of irrepressible self- 
admiration, there is another devil which appears to have a firm hold 
upon the mind of Mr. Nash, 

“ The least erected spirit that feil 
From Heav’n ;” 
and between them both the country has an agreeable choice. We be- 
gin with the money-matters. 

Mr. Nash, as one of the “‘ council” of the surveyor-general, was to 
receive a salary of £500. per annum, and three per cent. commission. 
Upon the commencenient of the alterations at Buckingham House, 
Mr. Nash memorialized the Treasury that his salary might be discon- 
tinued, and that he should receive 5 per cent. upon the works instead, 
to which the Tréastiry very humanely gave their assent. The Commit- 
tee, having atrived at this fact, propose this question to Mr. Nash's 
arithmetical faculty :-— : 

‘* Is not the commission you receive upon the building of Bucking- 
ham House, much more than the salary would have been, added to 
the three per cent, ?” 
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“T have nevér made ua calculation, but’T have no@oubdt that itis.” 
Mark the nonchalance! It might be ‘well if we were to help Mr. N 
toa calculation. “The estiinate for Buckingham’ ‘Palace amount, to 
£432,926. At three per cent. and the salary, Mr. Nash's profit ah 
such an expenditure would be £13,487,;, at five per cent.; without; the, 
salary, £21,646, making a difference in Mr. Nash's favour of £8,159. 
And yet the poor man “has not made a caleulation!:,But Mr. Nash 
thinks there are inestimable benefits in the building having been taken 
out of the Office of Works, to be placed in, his, hands. with regard.to), 
contracts ; and that therefore he has well earned his additional per+ 
centage, and that none but himself can buy Carrara, marble,/ and, 
other commodities. to advantage. And then comes a posing question: 
““ Would it not have been your duty, as one of the attached architects, 
to have suggested to the surveyor-general exactly the mode yowhave. 
pursued ?” upon which Mr. Nash explains, that the ,surveyor-general 
has nothing to do with the matter but to pass the accounts,;, and |that 
no responsible person has any control or check ever his plens, but his 
Majesty and his minister. We shall presently return to the question of 
responsibility ; in the mean time we will stick’ to’ the per-centage. 

Mr. Nash is an architect of iron-railing,' a cleaner of canals, and’ a 
landscape-gardener, as well as a purchaser of Carrara’ marble’; and 
we have no doubt his disinterestedness is equally conspicuous in "a 
capacity. Let us hear a word or two upon this point from his 6 
lips :-— , 

When the canal was cleared out two or three yeats ago, were all the 
sewers stopped which hod emptied themselves into 1t ?— | 

Was all this done under your direction ?—All done wsidel my direction. 

What is your commission that has been charged on’ this “sum ?++I have 
charged nothing yet, but it will be 5/,, per cent., and. is what all architects 
receive, spol 

Will that 52. percent. be upon the iron railing, 2—Upon; the whole 
diture. Allthe works we have done at the Palace, and everywherd elye, 
have been done done by tender and competition, 

Is it usual for layers out of the grounds, or the landseap. -gardeners a 
they are called, to make any charge for the expensé.of the ca such 
ag 57. per cerit ?—They never do it, they merely give des 

So that you charge the architect's commission upon Sore which pro pro rly 
bélongs to the landscape gardener ?—J do not think a landscape gi 
could men mee tet 1 . er 

Does the landscape gardener make con and s int am 
tion of the work ? amy have a notion that he is paid by ope da ie | 
to be paid by the day and for his drawings, but'he he never executed 
“e ot oe bese Haid ted} iy oecaiar’ . y 

oes this charge for laymg out'the ground include 't — 
not include’ the shrubs ; thos I Satie nde nl Prbony of “ides 
the forming all the grounds for plantation, but not shrubs 

Is the commission to be taken upon the toss cost of the shrubs | ?—Upon 
the total e re. | i 

Who gives orders for the shrubs >—There is’ ted, and he. 
gives, in. list of the shrubs ;, that list is submitt to, ‘the “Of Woods + ' 


I give, my/opinion as to whether they such, Woods as at: form | 
the landscape with, or not ; then the ¢ Office of ". oo for » 


the purchase 6 ‘shrubs, and there is a me 
Di you tlot Conibutt Mr, Hayter, the Kew ga i To the evergreens 
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which would live and, well. in the neighbourhood of London?—Yes, 
ith pespect to Buckingham House gardens. ; : 
u have applied the sam peers tothe area in St. James's as to the 


| € 

ottaans at Buckingham, House ?- ; and in addition to that I sent up for 
"own gardener, and made him superintend the planting, and to discrimi- 
 bétween!’ the trees,’ and’ to see that they should be — properly. 

‘Are you aware of the'expense'of ‘the trees or the shrubs that have been 
furnished ?—I dannot form the least idea. 

‘Now; mark ‘the modesty ofall’ this! A canal is drained and ren- 
deted' serpentine—gravel walks are laid out—shrubs are planted. Mr. 
Aiton, (Hayter isa ' mistake) the king’s gardener, is consulted, and 
MriNash’s own gardener is sent to assist him; (Mr. Aiton being a 
gentléman of undoubted taste and botanical knowledge), and the whole 
is dnelosed with a plain iron-railing. Mr. Nash does not think a land- 
scarpe\gardener could have done it. But the Commission ?— 





'c’° Ornamental water, gravel walks, &c. A ; £5,350 
‘st Trow-railing, &e. . é ; ' ; 7,703 
a ee amg Exclusive of Shrubs wt £16,053 
: Mr. Nash’s Commission at five per cent. £800 


. This is an,extortion of which even ‘* Capability Brown” would have 
been incapable, We do not think a landscape gardener could have 
We do, not mean,to be, invidious when we say, that this gentleman 
has a particularly keen eye to his per-centage ; quite sufficiently so to 
make, the Committee and the country look very suspiciously upon the 
extent of the works committed to his care; and, especially, to regret 
that.a little forethought is not called in to prevent the putting up, and 
the pulling «down, which is: constantly going forward at our Royal 
palaces. The ‘alterations of the wings at Buckingham Palace will, 
alone, cost £50,000. Upon this unfortunate subject the Committee 
thus ene in their Report ;— 

Another larger and much more expensive building, which is in progress 
for his Majesty's Palace in St, James's Park, is now undergoing very con- 
siderable alterations, not originally contemplated, for the purpose of rectity- 
ing a defect, which scarcely could have occurred, ifa model of the entire 
edifice had previonsly been made and duly examined. Mr. Nash says, in an- 
swer to a question ny ating to the two detached three-windowed houses at the 
extreine angles ofthe wings, ‘“‘ I was not at first aware that the effect would 
have been 9p bad: and I am sorry, to say that.1 was disappointed myself in 
the i 0 ye The ene a ud ga Memphis thus occasioned, 

Il'increase the interior accom ion ing twenty-seven new apart- 
ments ty the ie reasons but it is pA att at pa less a ee 
50,000 With regard to, the dome above the roof of the Palace, Mr. Nash 
deems, t unfortuna at it is visible from the Park side, which was not in- 
tended by him, nor was he avr that it would have been. seen except as 
belonging rouiks 3 to the garden front. . 

The fact is perfectly el 
dence, that in certain very extensive buildings, there is no legal autho- 





rity; zesponsible ‘to: Parliament, either for the control of its own desires, 


ornthe regulation of the’ ex iture of the architect. At Windsor 
Castle; the works ‘are ‘under 


é 
ingham’ Palace,’ Mr. Nash says the plans are, signed by the King, a 
Saati Oy haloes Leeks flowing? quenlon ot 


ear, from the whole tenor of Mr. Nash’s evi-\: 


— 


e direction of a Commission. At, Buck- ~ 
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mysterious answer, explain the extraordinary latitude which is al- 


lowed ;— 
“In reference to a question already put to you, you stated you 


received verbal orders to go on with the alterations; is it customary 
with the Treasury to give verbal approbation, and not written orders ? 
—It is a difficult question for me to answer ; I have received directions, 
and I have understood that those directions have come from the 
Treasury.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance attending each of Mr. Nash’s irre- 
sponsible labours, as connected with the particular accommodations of 
the highest personage in the country, that an almost unlimited expense 
has been incurred, upon the plea of making @ few alterations.. It was 
thus at Brighton, and at the lodge in Windsor park. We should have 
thought that the trick would have been somewhat stale with the Lords 
of the Treasury. But let us trace the evidence of Mr. Nash, with re- 
gard to the commencement of Buckingham House, to learn the real 
value of these seductive projects of repairs and improvements :— 


Was any portion of the old material at Buckingham House used ?—Yes, a 
great deal of it; all the old bricks. , 

Any of the timber ?—-Very little timber ; most of it was sold by the Office 
of Works. 

Do you conceive there would have been much difference between building 
a new house from the ground, and altering the old house ?—I suppose about 
10,0002. 

What would that consist in?—It would consist in brick walls and a great 
deal of stone, that we have used again; and a variety of things of that 
deseription. 

So that if Buckingham House had been pulled down, and a palace had been 
built elsewhere, the old material being used as at present, there would have 
been little or no difference in consequence of changing the site ?—I think not 
more than 10,0007. 

Were you consulted upon that point, of building it afresh upon a new site, 
or allowing it to remain where it now is ?—Of course, I can have no objection 
to answer that question ; but it may be conceived that that question must be 
answered only by repeating conversations upon this subject: how far it is 
proper to do that, I do not know ; but, so far as I am concerned, I can have 
no objection. 

Did any thing pass between Lord Liverpool and yourself upon that 
subject ?—With respect to the site of the old palace, or a site tor a new 
* Lord Liverpool, I presume, knew nothing till the plans were presented 
to him. 

Was not the inducement to Lord Liverpool to agree to extending Bucking- 
ham House, that he conceived that there would be a considerable part of the 
old Buckingham House left entire >—As far as regards myself, 1 had no 
communication with Lord Liverpool upon that subject. 


Now, it is perfectly notorious that the plea for laying out any moriey 
at all upon the site of Buckingham House, was, that a very large sum 
would be saved by keeping the old building standing; and yet we 
find, that half a million of money is expended, while 10,000/. only is 
saved in old materials. Is this the way that a great nation ought to 
conduct its affairs? Ifa palace be necessary, let one be built—not for 
George IV. only, but for the accommodation and splendour of ‘the 


chief magistrate of a powerful people, both ih these our days and in 
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those which are to come. Let the architectural talent of the country 
be fairly called into play for such a purpose, by an honest vote of the 
legislature, manfully looking the expense in the face, and not submit- 
ting to pay the price of erecting costly monuments of individual caprice, 
obtaining its ends by every petty expedient that a supple cunning. can 
devise. Let us build, not for ourselves alone, but for other generations ; 
and then, instead of ‘‘ Scagliola,” and “ gold,” and “ brass-gates,” and 
‘* arches of Carrara marble ”—domes that the architect thought could 
not be seen, except on the garden-side, and wings that the same 
personage did not fancy would have looked so bad,—we may, per- 
chance, produce a structure of which the people might be proud, 
instead of suffering under the perpetual irritation, which must arise 
out of the contemplation of buildings which can excite no feeling 
but that of contempt for the wanton expenditure of the money of 
the nation, upon objects in which the nation can have no sympathy. 
But it is too late to talk of applying a better principle to palaces. 
Let us see what can be done for buildings dedicated to purposes of 
national utility. 

Mr. Smirke is certainly the least exceptionable of the architects of 
the Board of Works; and it is fortunate that such buildings as the 
Museum and the Post Office have been entrusted to him, in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Soane or Mr. Nash. ‘Lhe love of meretricious ornament, 
which distinguishes the style of each of his brethren, can certainly not 
be imputed to him. But Mr. Smirke is not a man of genius; he is 
cold and severe; a formal copyist of antiquity, without any pretension 
to originality. This gentleman happily gets into no scrapes before 
the Committee; but he dogmatizes upon the subject of other and 
younger architects, as much as one of his prudent temperament could 
venture. The following extract, from Mr. Smirke’s evidence, is 
amusing :— 

In the case of the new buildings to be executed for the public, is there any 
competition instituted for the designs or plans according to which they should 
be built >—None that I know of. 

If a plan were adopted that had been made by any other architect than 
yourself, would you direct the work according to that plan ?—I could not, 
nor do I think it would be desirable if it were possible ; the plan might not 
be practicable, and the construction of it might not be practicable, and there 
would be no responsibility attaching to any one. 

It follows, then, almost of necessity, that the only persons from whom 
designs can be received for public buildings to be executed under the Board 
ph orks, must be the attached architects ?—I do not think it necessarily 

ollows. 

Could it not be possible that a building might be executed upon competi- 
tion, by an architect selected from the competition, and controlled by an 
architect attached to the Board of Works ?—No; it would take away re- 
sponsibility from all parties. 

If you have a competition of architects, and upon that competition you 
raped one, would it not be possible to controul that architect by the 
authority of a superior architect employed by the Board of Works ?—It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 

How ?—I think I might disapprove of the mode of construction which 
another would think proper. 

Is not this plan actually acted upon by,the Commissioners for building 
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new churches ?—Something of the same. kind. The drawings of the con- 
struction of the proposed building are sent to the Office of Works, )and/ the 
proposed construction is examined, so far as it is shown, but that gives; no 
guarantee as to its being effectual, farther than in its general principle... If 
I see that the roof, or any part, is about to be formed in such a way as may 
render it insecure, the designs are objected to; but there are many things in 
which the construction of buildings fails, that are not shown upon the draw- 
ings, which describe only a few leading principles of the design ; nor have 
we controul over the execution, nor any means of knowing whether the plan 
of construction has been adhered to. = , 
Do you not conceive that with regard to the taste of any building to he 
executed, competition must do good, having the several elevations of different 


architects ?—I do not think so. : 

Do you conceive the Architects of the Board of Works not liable to 
error ?—No, not by any means ; I mean to say that an architect of eminence 
requires no such sort of stimulus for his exertions. 

But where there are several plans, is it not more likely there should be.a 
handsome plan, than where there is only one made ?—That which is hand- 
some in these plans may be perfectly inapplicable to the subject. 

Do you not conceive that the public are more likely to have a handsome 
building erected, for whatever purpose it may be, by having a competition of 
architects, who send in different plans and elevations ?—The' best answer to 
that is by reference to what has been done ; it has’ heen tried repeatedly, and 
I believe has always failed. | ! 

Will architeets of reputation send in plans where there is to be open com- 
petition ?>—J have never sent in one. 

In point of fact, an architect of the first reputation, and full of business, 
always declines public competition ?—I believe, always ; I have always de- 
clined tt. 

Would it be left to the young architects, who have more leisure and less 
employment ?—To those who have little or no practice. it 


Now really this affected disdain of competition is too much in a 
person of Mr. Smirke’s feeble pretensions to the character of great- 
ness, Put his works by the side of the Louvre, and even of Somerset 
House,—and what are they? Is the author of such a lumbering 
piece of heaviness as Covent Garden Theatre, to talk as if he were.a 
Michael Angelo? ‘The truth is, that our eminent architects are 
greatly overpaid. They are wallowing in wealth, while “ Sir C. Wren 
was content to be dragged up in a basket, three or four times a week 
to the top of St. Paul’s, and at great hazard, for 200/.'a year.” | The 
profession has become a jobbing and a mercenary one, because ‘its 
members are paid upon a wrong principle; and it is no wonder, there- 


fore, that those who are fattening upon meagre designs and h 
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superintendence,—making estimates which are never realised—or 
gravely admitting, as certain individuals did upon a late inquest, that 
they did not know the relative strength of iron and wood, weight for 
weight—it is no wonder that its grandees should hate competition. 
For ourselves, we are free to admit that competition has its disadvan- 
tages, but not when the judges of rival claims are competent and dis- 
interested. And this brings us to the last part of our subject—the 
change, which the Committee consider essential to be made, in the 
mote by which the plans for the erection of public buildings are de- 
cided, 
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The Committee recommend the following system :— 

That no public buildings should be hereafter erected, nor any considerable 
alterations in the structure of any of the existing buildings be adopted, 
except upon directions given by the Lords of the Treasury, and founded 
upon Minutes of that Board; and that the plans and estimates for all such 
new buildings or alterations of existing buildings, should be signed by at 
aa three Lords of the Treasury, and be preserved in the records of that 

ce. 

That a commission, consisting of five persons, two of whom at least should 
be Privy Councillors, and holding some responsible offices, should be ap- 
pier a Majesty to act as a council without salary, to advise the 

oard of Treasury upon all designs and plans for the erection or considerable 
alteration of public buildings. 

That previously to the decision of the Board of Treasury on any designs, 
plans or estimates, to be signed and recorded by them as “hefore suggested, 
the opinions and recommendations of this council for public buildings to 
be so appointed, should be laid in writing before the Board, and should 
be annexed to the plans and estimates approved of and recorded at the 
Treasury. 

This, erection of a commission would certainly meet the evil of the 
hurried examination of the Treasury—-the evasions of the necessity of 
written orders from that authority—and the consequent partial or com- 
plete want of controul under which the architect acts. In conjunction 
with this, they further recommend a revision of the existing regulations 
by which the Office of Works is governed. We cannot think that these 
proposals are adequate remedies for the manifold abuses which have 
arisen, It is quite impossible that the public buildings of the country 
can be erected upon worse principles than they are at present ; and we 
should, therefore, say—attach the Commission permanently as a Council 
to the Board of Works—discharge the three architects who, at present, 
nominally form the Council to the Surveyor-General, but who really are 
the irresponsible monopolists of all,the government erections—throw 
open all public buildings to competition, upon a moderate commission, 
declining ,in proportion as the estimate is erroneous—and appoint 
careful assistant surveyors with salaries adequate. to place them above 
all temptation, but without any per-centage or indirect advantage, to 
controul the erection of the buildings. Let us then see if architects of 
reputation will not send in plans. We rather think Mr. Smirke 
would find his mistake. At any rate, the government and the nation 
would have the satisfaction of trying whether a better system could 
be established, | xyes 
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DIARY 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 





7th. In our Diary for the month of May, we noticed the fact of a 
bill being brought into the House of Commons for the purpose of 
allowing counsel to prisoners. accused of felony. This bill has since 
been withdrawn for the present—but its being brought into Parliament 
has caused the production of a pamphlet entitled, “A Vindication of 
the practice of not allowing the Counsel for Prisoners accused of 
Felony to make Speeches for them; by Barron Field, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law.” This performance it was, at one 
time, our intention regularly to review—but we found it would be 
really to break, not a butterfly, but a spider, upon a wheel. A page 
or so of our diary will be quite enough for it. 

With the wretched writing of this pamphlet we shall find no fault ;— 
for, in matters of this kind, it is the argument, and not the composition 
which is of importance. The tone, however, throughout is very 
offensively egotistical, pert, snappish, and unfeeling. And, as for 
argument,—luckily the bad cause has an equally bad advocate. We 
can searcely, indeed, understand how a gentleman, who has practised 
the legal profession, can talk in so outrageously silly and illogical a 
manner. 

This gentleman begins his case by stating that no real evil is done, 
inasmuch as the counsel for the prosecution use “‘ the greatest brevity 
and moderation” in their opening statements. He then goes on 
thus :— 

** In truth, and this is the first fact which, when known, will silence 
the plausible clamour in favour of counsel for the prisoner, there is 
no counsel against the prisoner. The counsel for the prosecution, 
where such an one is employed (as there is not always), and where 
he speaks (which he does not always), is not counsel against the pri- 
soner, but a mere ministerial assistant of justice, performing one duty 
further than the clerk who reads the indictment,—an ease to the 
Judge, who would otherwise have to examine the witnesses himself,— 
and being allowed his fee by the magistrates, in such counties as do 
allow it, in the light of such assistant and in no other,—and perfectly 
indifferent, when he has performed his simple duty, which way the 
verdict goes.” 

Now, the whole of this is totally unfounded, both in principle and 
practice. If the counsel for the prosecution were, in fact, only a 
*‘ ministerial assistant of justice,” he would examine the witnesses for, 
as well as against, the prisoner. He would strive to bring forth all 
the facts of the case, instead of those only which are in support of the 
accusation. And does Mr, Field pretend that this is what they do? 
Does he pretend that a counsel retained for the prosecution does only 
what the judge would do in case there were no counsel?—If he does 
not mean this, he means nothing; and that he does mean this, we 
cannot believe of a gentleman who has, at some time, as he hints to 
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us, attended the sessions at the Old Bailey. We do not, in the least, 
mean to assert, that the counsel for the prosecution makes a violent or 
inflammatory speech ; but he very often does do more than merely state 
the facts. He constantly comments upon the increasing prevalence 
of the particular crime under consideration, and upon the necessity of 
checking it by conspicuous punishment. At all events, he does make 
his statement, lucidly, consecutively ;—and the prisoner is not allowed 
to retain any one to tell his story for him in the same manner, Is this 
even-handed justice? Mr, Field then proceeds :-— 

“« Having shown that there is upon this subject no cause of com- 
plaint, and, in fact, no real complaint, I shall next proceed to prove 
that the practice js best as it stands. It will be admitted by all 
persons who are in the habit of attending criminal courts of justice, 
that, in almost every case, the prisoner, when he is asked what he 
has gotten to say for himself, had better say nothing, and that the 
humane buzz about him is not one of pain to see the absorption of the 
prisoner's faculties by surprise at being told that his Counsel cannot 
address the Jury for him, as the Old Bailey Jurors have canted, but 
Hold your tongue! Well then, we will suppose that, by Mr. Lamb’s 
Act of Parliament, the mouth of his counsel is opened for him; what, 
in the nineteen cases out of twenty, in which the thief is sworn to, 
and the stolen property found upon him, is he to say? Is he to march 
up to the cannon’s mouth of the evidence, and call it a lie; and thus 
shock all sense of demonstration, and bring down a reply from the 
Judge, and an indignant verdict, with no recommendation to mercy 
from the Jury; or is he to extenuate the crime, thereby admitting it, 
and, as it were, advising the jury to find his client guilty, and pro- 
voking an answer perhaps to that extenuation from the judge, instead 
of procuring a mitigation of sentence? Would this practice be better 
for the prisoner than the present? Or, would the third course be best, 
namely, that the prisoner's counsel, in such a case as we have put, 
though permitted to speak, should, in his discretion, say nothing ? 
The jury would then imply from such silence an admission of guilt. 
Surely it is better as it is, now that the jury can presume nothing from 
the silence of the prisoner’s counsel, which is imposed upon him in all 
cases ; for in cases of palpable guilt silence would certainly be a 
better refuge than impudent denial, or cunning evasion. And by the 
present practice, if the prisoner's counsel has really a serviceable 
remark to make, he may do it to the judge, as amicus curiae, or 
impress it briefly upon the jury, in the latitude of cross-examination 
with which he is always indulged.” 

Now it is really matter to us of extreme surprise, how any man, 
professing to conduct an argument, could write such ineffable trash as 
this. If the case is conclusive against the prisoner, we admit his 
counsel can do nothing for him; nay, perhaps he may be more cer- 
tainly convicted, for the reason Mr. Field states ;—so much the better— 
it is another reason for Pay tay All that Mr, Field says here js 


with reference to peek J manifestly guilty ;—who wants to saye 
them ?—who has ever prope finn alteration with a view to “ get 
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there are, in many instances, undue means of escape held out to them 
—but this improvement would be doubly such, inasmuch as it would 
scarcely assist the guilty at all, while it would afford the means of pre- 
servation to the innocent. That there are not very many innocent 
persons brought to the bar is quite true—but that there are some is 
beyond question ; and, if that proportion were ten times as small as it 
is, their interests should be provided for with the most jealous care. 


Mr. Field expresses his surprise, that “such a man as Sir James . 


Scarlett” should have said, in the House of Commons, that “he had 
often seen persons he thought innocent, convicted, for want of some 
connsel to shew the bearings of the different circumstances on the 
conduct and situation of the prisoner.”—Mr. Field answers this by 
saying, that he has seen no such thing. He!/—Sir James Scarlett is 
perhaps, with due submission to the distinguished eminence of Mr. 
Field, of all persons in the profession the one whose evidence on this 
subject should be received, as regards the fact, with conviction. For, 
he is a cool, steady man, by no means likely to have his judgment 
warped by any rash love of innovation, or any of that quality which 
has, by persons without feeling themselves, been designated “* maud- 
lin philanthrophy.” For a long series of years, he attended the 
Manchester Sessions—than which the Old Bailey itself could scarcely 
afford a greater store of facts in matters of criminal jurisprudence. 
It may, perhaps, seem presuming to add anonymous testimony to this 
—but eminent persons at the bar have over and over again mentioned 
to us cases of conviction, in which they themselves were concerned, 
where, as they have stated, if they had been allowed to address the 
jury for five minutes, they would have been bound to prove the pri- 
soner’s innocence, under the penalty of suffering his punishment. 

We are not arguing this question generally. We have merely 
wished to shew what sort of arguments they are which are brought 
forward in support of the existing system. If it is to continue to 
exist, it must get very different advocates from Mr. Barron Field. 





15th. There are few things more interesting than to keep one’s 
attention upon what occurs at our Police Offices, as they tend to 
develope what may be termed the statistical metaphysics of the metro- 
polis. We do not mean that we have the slightest taste for the filthy 
lampoons of which the Morning Herald set the fashion some years 
ago. Those, in fact, were not accounts of what occurred, but very, 
vulgar and nauseous caricatures. But the real representations of the 
business which is daily transacted at Bow Street, and Marlborough, 
Street, “and the rest,” do, undoubtedly, present some most charac- 
teristic, and some most singular a 6 of London nature. ’ 

But the individual case which has led us into these reflections is 
completely sui generis—none but itself can be its parallel, 7 

‘“‘Marusorouch Srreet.—Earl Ferrers on Monday appeared at 
this office, to prefer a charge against three boys, named Pierce, 
Whittel, and Millett, for having picked his pocket of his snuff-box, in. 
Berkeley Square, on Thursday afternoon. . ‘4 


“Earl Ferrers, after giving his evidence, said it would be highly: 
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inconvenient for him to. attend at the sessions, as he intended to go 
Anto Leicestershire. 

“Mr. Roe said he should require him to enter into the usual recog- 
fiZaticés, and if he refused’ to be bound over, he must commit him, 

1074 uel ‘Ferrers said that.no Power upon earth, should compel him 
‘to prosecute, and that if the magistrate committed him, he would bring 
him béfore the Hotise of Lords. The noble Earl then complained 
that the constables had compelled him to go to the watch-house 
against his inclination, and sign, the charge against the prisoners; 
“but take care, fellows,” added his Lordship, “that I don’t bring you 
én your knees before the House of Peers.” 

' **'Wesley, the constable, declared that he had no intention of be- 
having disrespectfully to his Lordship. 

> Lord Ferrers said they insisted on his coming before the magis- 
trate, and he was disposed to bring them before the House of Lords, 
and then they would be obliged to seek forgiveness on their knees, 
His Lordship then requested that the boys might be committed as 
rogtes and vagabonds, and thus save him any further trouble. 

“Mr. Roe said he could do no such thing, and again threat- 
ened to send his Lordship to prison if he refused to be bound over to 
ive evidence. 

“ His Lordship, however, said he would take Lord Tenterden’s 
opinion upon the subject, and the boys were remanded.” 

This is excellent: the first, the last, the only idea in this man’s 
mind i is that he is a Lord. His, right honourableness is as much the 
reigning, the one thought with him, as that of his daughter is with Sir 

verreach. , He cannot endure that such base unmannered 
knaves and things, as magistrates and laws, should come betwixt the 
wind and his nobility. He will bring ever yoy, who gainsays him, 
upon their knees before the House of Lords! They shall all grovel in 
the dust, and, prostrate at his feet, most humbly implore the mercy of 
his pardon. ‘Nay, he will take the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice : 
no meaner limb of the legal body shall inform his Lordship. There 
is, however, one thing that Lord Ferrers seems to forget—this is the 
nineteenth century. We shall be impatient to see what becomes of 
the business; for we trust Mr. Roe will continue to do his duty as in- 
depetidently as he seems to have done it yesterday. 





*\ 5th.’ ‘A very singular petition was ‘ast night presented to the House 
of Commons, from inhabitant householders of the parish of Lambeth, 
on the’ subject of parochial rates. “It appears that this parish, since 
the'erectidn'of certain’ new ‘cliurches in 1824, has been formed’ into 
four Heclesiastical Districts, in addition to the distriét ‘of “ the Mother 
Church ;” te ‘that, ‘in consequence, the inhabitants of the new districts 
Have 'to pay five aifferent ri ted tinder thé héad of Chiirch Rates. These 


sore ps ashes of th é Pv act plant are called “Old Chun rch” 
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heavy fee for the privilege of being buried in the parish, when the day 
of their release from such persecutions shall arrive. Add to all this, 
these rates are levied under the authority of a select vestry, not ap- 
pointed by the inhabitants. Truly, “ the pure and reformed religion 
as by law established,” must be in considerable odour in the thriving, 
populous, and orthodox district of Lambeth ; and the religious instrue- 
tion of the people therein must be proceeding with the most kindly 
feeling among all parties, The petition, indeed, says, “* these circum- 
stances have occasioned much discussion, jealousy, ill-feeling, and dis- 
union among the inhabitants of the parish, and have also given rise to 
‘several expensive litigations ;’—but all this is a temporary conse- 
quence of the novelty of the matter. The English are proverbial for 
valuing only what is costly; and, upon this principle, the Church does 
wisely in rendering its instruction as expensive as possible—to say no- 
thing of the advantage of driving all low people into the hands of Dis- 
seuters, and thereby purifying the atmosphere of its own peculiar tem- 
ples from any thing which can disturb the Christian complacency of 
genteel congregations. 

16th. It is all over in Portugal. The royal assassin seems to have 
fixed himself firmly upon his brother’s throne—for the Oporto army 
“ a’ gaed off like moonshine in water.” Why the deuce did they make 
such a sputter, if they did not mean to fight? for they must have 
known that the day of trial was close at hand. And now, how will 
matters be arranged? Ifthe courts of Europe believe, with some of 
the ultra-Miguelites, that the said Miguel is merely a re-incarnation 
of Don Sebastian, to fulfil his long-promised return, we suppose, in 
that case, they will acknowledge his title—for, undoubtedly, Don Se- 
bastian is of an elder branch of the family to Don Pedro. But if they 
continue to believe that he is no more than that amiable young person 
Don Miguel himself, we think the legitimates will be puzzled rarely. 
In the bottom of their hearts they wish for him most eagerly—for the 
real spirit of legitimacy is with him, though its letter is with Pedro, 
the liberal. It will be curious to witness the manceuvres and minau- 
deries by which they will work round to acknowledge him—for that is 
what they will do, unless Don Pedro comes over in person, and kicks 
his refractory brother into the Tagus. 





17th. A horrible case has occurred at Holbrook, of a pauper-lunatic 
in a private mad-house having, by the inattention of his keeper, 
escaped from the premises, and wandered away into a wood, where he 
was starved todeath. Some general and efficient system of inspection 
must be adopted with reference to these establishments. They are bad 
enough in London ; but in some provincial districts we have reason to 
think, that the managers of such houses are almost wholly without con- 
trol. In how few isa rational system, which unites kindness with 
unceasing care, at all pursued. ‘“ The Retreat,’ at York, has now 
been in operation for a considerable number of years, and the effects of 
its judicious management are acknowledged to be quite beautiful—yet 
where is it copied ? 
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19th. Oh, ho! Sir Richard! You are caught at last, are you? You 
have found that there are heretics who are so bold as to dispute the 
infallibility of the judgment-seat in Bow-street, and that every body 
will not submit to be turned out of the room like a dog. The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Peel to the deputation from St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden, who complained of the conduct of the great peace-breaking 
Justice, has done our hearts good—“ They might rest satisfied there 
would be no recurrence of such conduct on the part of the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of Bow-street.” Do you hear that, Sir Richard? Do you 
understand it? Do you know that it means, that if you do not be- 
have yourself, yow will be turned out of the office? Yes, yes, we shall 
be able now, if we are robbed or attacked in the street, to go to seek 
redress at Bow-street without fearing insult, or bodily outrage, from 
“ those fellows” who preside. They will behave better, after this de- 
claration of Mr. Peel’s, depend upon it. They are bullies, and the rest 
of the proverb will not be belied in their case. 





22d. Really, Lord Ferrers is too good. His second appearance is 
even better than his first ; and we should have pronounced that to be 
impossible. There is considerable bathos in the very outset: he has 
got the opinion, not of Lord Tenterden, but of Mr. Charles Phillips ; 
but this is quite sufficient to convince him that in everything he did 
before he was utterly and totally in the wrong. He admits that he is 
subject to the magistrate’s authority—and the case proceeds upon the 
merits. The following we think far better than any farce we have 
had since ‘ Raising the Wind’ :— 

“ Mr. Fitzpatrick, the chief clerk, now proceeded to read over the 
whole of the evidence as taken against the prisoners on the former 
day. The first of which was that of Lord Ferrers, and ran thus :— 
‘ Earl Ferrers, of No. 2, Harley-street, makes oath and says, that 
about four o’clock— 

** Lord Ferrers.—No, I do not. I make oath to no sueh thing; I 
swear to no hour. I don’t know what the hour was, and I will not 
swear to any. 

“Mr. Roe.—But, my Lord, the deposition only says about four 
o'clock, that is not swearing to any precise hour. 

‘‘ Lord Ferrers.—I don’t care, I'd not swear it. I'll swear neither 
to any hour, nor about any hour. I don’t know what the hour was, 
and I'll not swear to it for any man living: you may do with me what 
you like. 

“Mr. Roe.—I assure your Lordship I am not going to do anything 
with you, nor do I wish to have a word introduced in the depositions 
but what your Lordship can safely and clearly swear to ; and after this, 
I am sure your Lordship will answer me good humouredly. Was it 
before your Lordship went down to the House of Lords on that day 
that your pocket was picked ? 

“ Lord Ferrers (smiling).—TI believe it was. 

“ Mr. Roe.—Then it probably might be about three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

“ Lord Ferrers.—It might be between two and three, or between 
three and four o’clock ; on ee 
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“Mr. Roe.—Oh, my Lord, that will do. ° Mr. Fitzpatrick, take it 
down just as his Lordship gives it; his Lordship thinks it might be 
between two and four o'clock. 

« Lord Ferrers.—It might be that, but I do not swear it. 

“ Mr. Roe.—No, my Lord, you are not required to swear positively, 

“ Mr. Fitzpatrick having made this alteration in his Lordship’s de- 
position, then read on without further interruption, until he’ came to 
that part of his Lordship’s evidence, ‘ and that the value of the said 
box is Ls,’ 

‘* Lord Ferrers.—I do not swear it is worth Ls. or 6d. 

‘* Mr. Roe.—Well, then, say 4d. 

‘‘ Lord Ferrers. —No, nor 4d. I won’t swear that it is worth any- 
thing ; indeed, I don’t think it is worth anything, for it only cost me 
half-a-crown two years ago, and T have been using it ever since. 

«“ Mr. Roe.—Then, Mr. Fitzpatrick, put it down that his Lordship 
does not know the value of it, but that the box cost him half-a-crown 
two years ago. 

‘* Lord Ferrers.—I have not the least objection to telling you what 
it cost me. 

“The rest of the evidence was then gone through, and his Lord- 
ship was, without any further opposition, bound over, according to the 
usual form, in the sum of £20, to appear at the next Westminster 
Sessions, and give evidence at the trial of the prisoners, who were now 
fully committed. 

“ Lord Ferrers, after being bound over, said, that it was not at all 
improbable but that he should be laid up with the gout, in the country, 
at the time of the trial. ! 

‘* Mr. Roe.—If that should be the case, your Lordship has only to 
send up a certificate to that effect, from your physician in the country, 
to me here, and I will take care that it shall be laid before the Court; 
and then you will be excused altogether. 

‘“* Plank, the chief officer, here observed to the magistrate, that the 
certificate itself would not do; for the Court would not look at it 
unless the physician who signed it, or some one who saw him sign it, 
and could make an affidavit of that fact, were present in court. 

‘* Lord Ferrers.—Poh, don’t talk such stuff to me; don’t tell me 
that a certificate from a physician won't do; I know it will. 

** Plank.—I assure your Lordship that it will not, because I have 
repeatedly upon trials seen it rejected. : 

“Mr. Roe.—I believe Plank is right; but your Lordship can get 
your butler to see the certificate signed by the physician in the country, 
and then he can bring it up to town and give evidence at the trial that 
he saw it signed: but, perhaps, after all, the best way for your Lord- 
ship will be not to have the gout at all at the time.’ . 

This is quite admirable. Really Mr. Roe will redeem the chara 
of the police-bench. The quiet humour of this recommendation to his 
Lordship is impayable. We wonder whether the gout, which is evi- 
dently bespoken by Lord Ferrers. for the September Sessions, . will: be 
sent home in time. If not, and that his Lordship, were really to 
appear himself, it would be almost worthwhile even to be in town in 
September to be present at the trial. 44K) sont Telerhanedly 
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23d. From the annual returns of the porter brewers, it appears 
that the consumption of that commodity has decreased to the extent 
of 80,000 barrels during the past year. The reduction of the duties on 
gin is, we think, at the bottom of this. We should like to see Hogarth’s 
“Gin Lane” and “ Beer Street” republished at one penny each. They 
would do more good than waggon-loads of “Tracts.” Upon this 
subject, the evidence before the Police Committee is curious. An 
officer of police is under examination : — 

‘“‘ What effect has the reduced price of gin had in your district ?—I 
think there is a great deal more drunkenness ; I think it was one of the 
worst things ever done in the world ; if they had raised it a penny, in- 
stead of falling it, it would have been a very good thing. 

‘** What is the price:it is retailed at ?>— You may have very good gin 
at 24d. a quartern,— 10d. a pint ; but what they call famous i is 3d.,— 
that is, 1s. a pint; that is what is called ‘ blue ruin.’ 

‘“* Do you find there is a great deal of drunkenness among people 
who are not thieves ?—Most certain ; the first days in the week you 
will always find somebody drunk, because there are very few tailors 
and shoemakers that will work on the first days in the week.” 

We are not amongst those who think that a workman pursuing a 
sedentary and unhealthy occupation commits a grievous sin if he takes 
an occasional holiday ; but we most sincerely deplore that the over- 
building of the metropolis prevents him taking this holiday as he ought 
todo. He must, in most cases, walk three or four miles before he can 
get into fresh air; and it is utterly impossible that he can find an 
place where a manly game may be played, as in the old days. It is 
the same in all over-grown towns. At Manchester, many of the walls 
announce that any persons playing at ball against them will be prose- 
cuted “according to law.” ‘The unhappy boys of the metropolis are 
sadly off in this particular. Where can they assemble for cricket, or 
trap-bat, or bass-ball? The beadle is after them if they attempt to 
profane a square; and thus they naturally resort to “ ‘ chuck- farthing.” 
The Police Report illustrates this :— 

** What are the instructions that you give to your men with respect 
to the gambling in the streets? — We always drive them away, but we 
do not see it once a month. 

** Is the Green-Park in your district ?—No. 

‘** Would there be any difficulty in preventing the constant gambling 
that is going on in the open day-light in the Green Park?—If there 
were some spirited young men that could go into it, men that could 
jump and run about, they could soon put a stop to it. 

** Do not you see it in other parts of the town ?—I have seen it: I 
have seen it near St. Martin's Church ; but they get into the avenues, 
and the moment we go away they run ‘back again: there wants to be 
a man stationed there.” 

Is this to be wondered at ? Boys will have excitement. Amongst 
the greatest reproaches that foreigners have a right to make against our 
engrossing commercial character is this,—that, as a nation, we make 
no provision for the harmless amusements of the humbler classes, and 


absolutely look upon such amusements as pare’ anne ange we turn up. 


our eyes that they drink gin. 
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24th. Every day adds something new to that collection of facts 
which proves the unparalleled wisdom of our laws. The escape of 
Sheen, for the omission, in the indictment, of the second name of the 
child whom he slew, will not readily be forgotten. Something like an 
argument for that decision was raised upon the necessity of unde- 
viating preciseness in the description of a person murdered; but 
what shall we think of the following refinement ?— 

“ At the Berkshire assizes, a woman was charged with murdering 
her child by wilfully suffocating it. Before any evidence, counsel sub- 
mitted that the woman must be acquitted of this murder, because at the 
coroner's inquest, the name of one of the jurors was stated to be 
Thomas Winter Borne, instead of Thomas Winter Burn. The oppo- 
site counsel suggested, in substance, that an orthographic mistake could 
not prove the woman to be innocent of the murder. Mr. Baron 
Vaughan: ‘I cannot hold that Borne and Burn are the same name, 
and I am clearly of opinion that this objection puts an end to the case. 
The prisoner must be discharged.’ ” 

Wise laws! Admirably adapted for the prevention of crime by the 
most simple and direct administration of justice! Precious legacies 
of the wisdom of past ages! Gems, of which we cannot more ad- 
mire the original diamonds (the statutes) than the magnificent settings 
in which we now behold them (the dicéa of the judges!) Far distant 
be the day when you shall be subjected to the pruning-knife of rash 
innovators, who would madly render you consistent and intelligible ! 





25th. A great noise has been made about the influence of the 
Irish priesthood as displayed in the late Clare election. It certainly 
has been extreme—far greater than has ever been displayed before: 
but it is quite extraordinary that not one single one of the thousand 
and two people who have written on the subject has meutioned the 
point in which its wonderful power has been displayed. Is it in re- 
turning O'Connell? Pugh? O'Connell, one of themselves—a Ca- 
tholic—the leader of all Catholics—in Ireland! Why, at the general 
election in 1826, they beat a Beresford in the county of Waterford, by 
a majority of three, four, to one. Returning O’Connell for Clare is, 
after that, nothing. But the priesthood had the power to keep the 
whole population, during an election of above a week, from touching 
a drop of whiskey! If they can do that, their power is far more irre- 
sistible than that of the parliament of the United Kingdom. That, as 
has been said, can do all, save make a man a woman, or a woman a 
man; but what is that as compared with keeping an Irishman from 
whiskey, when his bloodis up? Tut! Trifles! 





26th. The charges against O’Connell are becoming very serious. 
The petition of certain freeholders of Clare affirms that said Daniel 
is Grand Master of the Order of Liberators; and Mr. Cobbett affirms 
that said Daniel is running wild, touching the matter of “ Franking.” 
— I have received a letter franked by Mr. O'Connell, and dated 
from Limerick, 12th July, charged 2s. 8d. postage, having on it the 
post-mark, ‘ Above the privileged number ;’ and, therefore, I have not 
taken it; for, though I have no objection to Mr. O’Connell’s enjoying 
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the glory of franking, I have a great objection to be made to pay for 
it. I have occasionally, and, indeed, very frequently (more than twice 
a week), received franked letters, during twenty-eight years: that is to 
say, I have received more, I am sure, than three thousand franks, 
and this is the first time that I ever received a frank with this stamp 
of worthlessness upon it. Long observation has taught me (and 
taught us all, indeed) how difficult it is for law-givers to bridle the 
tongue ; but, surely, they may restrain the hand from transgressing 
limits arithmetically prescribed by the law.”—Hume himself could 
not have written more pathetically upon such a sin. 





27th. We execrate the memory of Mrs. Brownrigg, who 
** Whipp’d two female prentices to death,” 
but we suffer our wives and daughters to buy their dresses of milliners 
who compel their girls to work eighteen hours in the twenty-four ; 
and who, as a natural consequence, die of consumption, or throw 
themselves upon Fleet-street. An inquest was held the other day 
upon an unfortunate creature, whose life was sacrificed to such infa- 
mous exertions, at some ‘“* Magasin des Modes.” With all our hatred 
of slavery, we really cannot attempt an answer to the sneers of the 


colonists, while such enormities exist among us. But the miseries of 


the unhappy milliners arise out of the demands of “ Fashion,” which 
is the most cruel, capricious, selfish, exclusive, ignorant, and ugly 
reptile that crawls upon the earth,—and, therefore, they are necessary. 


28th. The men who were committed by the verdict of a coroner’s 
inquest, upon a charge of wilful murder, in killing Lord Mountsand- 
ford in a street-row at Windsor, have been tried at the Berkshire as- 
sizes, and found guilty of manslaughter. The misguided person, by 
whose culpable violence the unfortunate nobleman was proved to have 
met his death, has been sentenced to transportation for life. The two 
others implicated in the affray, to two years’ imprisonment. Only one 
witness proved the identity of these latter persons ; and he distinctly 
swore that neither of them pushed Lord Mountsandford down, or 
kicked him, but that they were engaged in the general affray without 
offering any particular violence to the suffering individual. This is a 
somewhat hard judgment upon these unhappy persons. The gentle- 


men commenced the fighting, and because one of their number is un- . 


happily killed, those not of the quality of geutlemen must participate 
in the penalties of the crime. Mr. Baron Vaughan very legally in- 
formed the jury in his charge, that “* the insulting language of the mob 
towards the gentlemen was not to be borne!” We trust that the fatal 
issue of this affair will have a natural tendency to render street-rows 
and larks a little less fashionable. 

Somewhat in connexion with this matter, is a proceeding at the 
Windsor Quarter-Sessions, held on Friday last, which may elucidate 
the state of that favoured abode of royalty, and, consequently, that 
home of all the virtues and decencies of life, during the carnival of 
the Ascot races. The streets, no doubt, as one of the witnesses upon 
the above trial said, + ‘due dheabatallo-Matdedertid abide. beer 
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watched, the few old men who parade the town appear more. fit to be 
in their beds or an hospital.” This is the condition of most country 
towns, and Windsor has no special advantages for immorality in this 
particular. It appears, however, that the town, on the occasion of the 
races, is given up, in the most notorious manner, to all the profligacies 
which are incident upon gambling. At these Quarter-Sessions, Mr. 
Maurice Swabey officiated (in the absence of Sir Giffin Wilson) as 
recorder; and he thus delivered himself to the grand jury :— 

“There is one subject to which it may be fitting that I should ad- 
vert—a subject which seems to have given rise to general complaint on 
the part of the inhabitants of the borough, and respecting which a pub- 
lic meeting has been already held in this Hall,—I allude to the practice 
of gambling, which, it is said, has now increased to a very pernicious 
extent during the week of Ascot races. This allegation may or may 
not be true ; for the present purpose, however, I will assume, that it is 
founded in fact. I allude more particularly to the meeting held on 
this occasion, for the purpose of noticing some observations—as un- 
just and unjustifiable as uncalled for—which were made by an indi- 
vidual present, with regard to the chief magistrate of the borough. As 
these remarks, impugning the conduct of the chief magistrate, were 
evidently made by one wholly ignorant of the duties of the important 
office which he ventured to attack, and as they may probably derive 
some sort of credit and importance if suffered to pass wholly uncontra- 
dicted, I will now take leave to mention what are the duties pertaining 
to the office of chief magistrate. It seems to have been an impression 
on the mind of this individual, that these duties are somewhat analogous 
to those of constable. Itis hardly necessary for me to state, however, 
that they widely differ; and that by attempting to confound them, and 
by performing duties which belong to the inferior officer, his worship 
would have forgot what was due to himself, and at the same time have 
compromised the dignity of his commission. I have understood that a 
late magistrate of this borough did so interfere, and I do not hesitate 
to say, that if so, he interfered most improperly. His worship, in fact, 
does not possess the power of abating the nuisance in question. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that by his fiat the chief magistrate can put down 
either gambling houses or houses of ill fame. This is a power which, 
by the 25th of Geo. IIT. c. 26, is vested in any two inhabitants. It is 
in their power to give notice, in writing, to the constable, complaining 
of such gambling house or house of ill fame being kept within the pre- 
cincts ofthe borough. It is then the duty of the constable to take such 
persons before the chief magistrate, who, upon their making oath as to 
the truth of the charge, and entering into the usual recognizances to ap- 
pear at the Sessions, will also bind over the constable in the sum of 
30l: to prosecute the offenders. It then becomes the duty of his wor- 
ship to issue his warrant, but you will perceive that in the first instance 
it is the duty of the inhabitants to originate the complaint and set all 
this complex machinery into motion. ‘The aggrieved parties first mak 
a formal complaint to the constable, the constable takes the complain 
ing parties before the mayor, and, lastly, 


his worship issues his warrant 


and holds the constable to bail. By adopting the course which 
been previously insisted on, not only would Yi chief magistrate “aa ‘ 
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step his duty, but he would be beginning at the wrong end. If the 
chief magistrate had been so unfortunate as to commit the mistake 
which was so urgently pressed upon him, he would in all probability 
long before this have had cause to repent of his interference, by having 
a mandamus moved for against him in the King’s Bench, for it so hap- 
pens that persons are not generally apt to attribute the purest motives 
to those who, in their magisterial capacity, overstep the strict line of 
their duty.” 

Umph! Mr. Maurice Swabey !—This power of the magistracy is the 
most irregular engine in the world. It sometimes drags along like 
the Court of Chancery ;—and at others is as prompt as a provost- 
marshal in acampaign. Do you remember the committal of a respect- 
able tradesman to the tread-mill, for an alleged offence against the va- 
grant act ?: That was sharp work. We have no doubt that the Grand 
Jury of Windsor were most effectually blinded by this “ learned dust” 
which you so kindly threw into their eyes; but they are not to be quite 
put off their scent. Mr. Maurice Swabey, you have read ‘* the va- 
grant act.” Every body knows how diligently you have read it. Why, 
then, did you notinform these jurors that it contained the following words: 

** Every person playing or betting in any street, road, highway, or 
other open and public place, at or with any table or instrument of 
gaming, at any game, or pretended game or chance,” “ shall be deemed 
a rogue and vagabond, within the true intent and meaning of this act ; 
and it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace to commit such of- 
fender (being thereof convicted before him by the confession of such 
offender, or by the evidence on oath of one or more credible witness or 
witnesses) to the house of correction.” 

Now, Mr. Swabey, will you contend that the open booths on Ascot 
course, and the ground floors in the town of Windsor, with every at- 
traction of lights, and placards, and unclosed shutters, and this display 
at an early hour of the evening, are not open and public places ; and 
are you not sure in your conscience that the mayor of Windsor might 
have sent his constables, and arrested every one of the offenders against 
decency? Shame on such quibbling. But the public have memories, 
Mr. Swabey. ‘Till within these three years, proclamation was annually 
made that no E. O. tables, or other gambling, would be permitted on the 
race-course ; and the same notice was issued for the town of Wind- 
sor. The new master of the buck-hounds—not very squeamish upon 
matters of public morals (a Wellesley!)—perceived that the race-fund 
would be materially improved by the receipt of the enormous sums 
which the proprietors of London hells, and other sharpers, would be 
willing. to pay for the privilege to fleece their dupes upon the course,— 
to say nothing of the great attraction which the races would then pre- 
sent to the sprigs of nobility, who are not yet members of club-houses, and 
their mistresses—and to the clerks and shopmen who would then ride 
twenty miles to see ‘‘ Rouge et Noir,” without molestation, and rob 


_ their masters’ tills for ever after. The proclamation of the magistrates 


was, therefore, got rid of. At Windsor, the same official balance of 
good and evil took place; and the sharpers were admitted, to light up 
half the houses there; during the race-week, and bear off the rich harvest. 
of this’ their’ immunity from all police interference. Now it does sin- 
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gularly enough happen in the very year in which this profligacy is carried 
to such an extent of outrage against decency, that the inhabitants hold a 
public meeting to remonstrate against it, that the mayor of Windsor 
is clerk of the course to Ascot races, and the town clerk of Windsor the 
treasurer to Ascot races, What situation Mr. Maurice Swabey is to 
hold in that royal establishment we have notheard. Seriously, this 
attempt to whitewash such official recklessness is a little disgusting. 
This learned magistrate of Union-Hall knows perfectly well, that if 
the mayor and town-clerk had beén inclined to put down the open 
gambling of which the decent inhabitants complain, an information 
from a constable might have procured a warrant, which would have 
swept away the tables, and their keepers, without any “ complex ma- 
chinery,”’ in one half-hour, and sent all the offending parties to the tread- 
mill, But then the mayor must have been a free agent ; his hands 
were tied, and his eyes were blinded by the higher responsibilities of 
clerk of the course to Ascot, The town-clerk was in the same predica- 
ment. And thus a London magistrate is brought down to expound 
the law relating to itinerant gamblers, after this edifying fashion. Who 
can fathom the depths of sycophancy ? 





29th. The King’s Speech is, as usual, a production most ingeniously 
contrived to throw the least possible light upon subjects upon which 
we are not fully informed, and to talk about those we know of in as 
bald and uninteresting a style as any effort of stupidity could devise. 
We wonder people have not long since ceased to attach any sort of 
interest to these décuments. With regard to the speech before us, it 
is well observed by the Times, that “the repeal of the Test Act—that 
measure by which both its friends and enemies will agree to distin- 
guish exclusively the Session just expired—has not received the 
slightest notice from his Majesty's Ministers; as if any accession to 
liberty, civil or religious, was a subject proscribed by those in whose 
names King’s speeches are wont to be delivered.” 





THE DREAMINGS OF AN IDEALIST. 


I am one of those who take a pleasure in losing themselves in the 
intricacies of speculation. My greatest delight is to make an eternity 
of my thoughts, and gather up all I have ever possessed or desired into 
a changeless individual consciousness. My heart feels freer when I am 
thus employed; sorrow and disappointment lose their earthly gross- 
ness, and leave only a tender sensation like a reflex gladness. The 
world is then within the sphere of my own soul, and is ruled and 
moulded by my will, External objects, as they pass before me, are 
looked at as a fair pageantry, whose glorious original is imperishably 
mine; and the profound wonders of nature, though inexplicable, when 
I contemplate them with material organs, seem, by a strange and 
mysterious power within me, an easy lecture for the spirit, That this 
disposition of mind has not been without its influence on my life, 
may easily be imagined; and there have been some incidents in it 


which have left an awe ypon my h ' 
the untimely birth of futurity. rn Seer eee 
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One of these passages of my strange existence I shall endeavour 
to relate, and shew how, without either opium or astrology, such 
mysterious scenes may pass before the soul, as only its own secret 
energy could produce. 

I was an inhabitant, in my youth, of a lonely and deserted district 
that, tradition said, was once populous, but was then only remarkable for 
the rude simplicity and superstition of its inhabitants. The stories, 
however, which were told of the neighbourhood were neither like the 
abstracted visionary tales of the Hartz, nor similar to the fairy songs 
of the Highlands. They were those deep, melancholy narrations 
which history writes in reverie—details of human suffering, of events 
that give a voice to the midnight echo, and people the old consecrated 
abbey or the halls of forgotten barons. I was not singular in having 
a deep veneration for the traditions of my birthplace; but, to me, 
they were something more than tales of the winter hearth—they 
were the foundations of my mental character, the knowledge out of 
which my reason formed its theories and abstractions. I should have 
sooner doubted, with Descartes and the Bishop of Cloyne, the reality 
of my own existence, and that of the earth, than have hesitated for a 
moment in yielding my thoughts to their influence. I was always 
surrounded by some of the beings whose history they told. My sym- 
pathies were all employed on the events of their existence; and my 
mind, at last, became so habituated to this aérial intercourse, that, for 
what I regarded mere external things, I was as much a disembodied 
being as my companions. 

To a deep thinker, there is much less difference between sleeping 
and waking than to less intellectual characters—to him they are like 
the same state of being. ‘The powers which have been most active 
in one condition are the same which are active in the other; and the 
long, changeless stream of existence seems going uninterruptedly on, 
lengthening and deepening in its course. I have known many hard 
students whose minds have laboured as much in the night as in the 
day; and there are countless instances of imaginative men, to whom 
sleep has made revelations of secret and indescribable loveliness. To 
me, employed as I generally was, there was still less difference; and 
I might almost be said to live in a dream, which the entire repose of 
the body heightened into a supernatural vividness and distinctness. 
But, to proceed :—One of my most favorite haunts was an old Norman 
castle, situated at the extremity of a narrow defile, which here and 
there retained traces of human labour, but for the most part was 
choked up with wild and tangled shrubs. The place had once been of 
considerable importance, and the last in the line of its original inha- 
bitants was a courtier of Henry the Eighth. After this time it became 
deserted, but its traditionary annals continued to be regarded with the 
same reverence; nor could there anywhere be heard wilder tales of 
feudal strife or baronial magnificence than in its neighbourhood. 
These had all their share of respect in my lone and dreamy reveries ; 
but the later history of this place afforded my imagination a theme on 
which it dwelt tili thought became deep and fervent passion. 

On the desertion of its noble proprietors, the castle was left to decay, 
and many years intervened before any one thought of taking shelter 
under its roof. On the accession, however, of Mary to the throne, 
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when those who had embraced the reformed doctrines foresaw the 
approaching storm, many who were unwilling to forsake their country, 
fled for shelter to such ruinous and deserted buildings as were not 
likely to be speedily reclaimed. The old Norman ruin was well cal- 
culated for the purposes of such a retreat, and it became the refuge- 
place of one of the Protestant prebends of a neighbouring cathedral. 
He was accompanied in his retreat by an only daughter, whose filial 
piety would not suffer her to leave him in his solitude. While 
they dwelt here she seems to have been a ministress of love and mercy 
to the surrounding hamlets. Sometimes daring, with her father, to aid 
the devotion of the little flock that remained faithful to the truth, and 
at others stealing forth to administer comfort to the sick or the aged. 
Her memory was like a sweet and gentle dew on that lonely place ; 
and there was not a flowery bank or murmuring rivulet which was 
not, in some way or the other, associated with her name. Her father 
and she remained here in safety for a considerable time, till, at length, 
the cruel vigilance of Bonner discovered the prebend’s retreat, and 
hastened to make him a sacrifice to his barbarous superstition. The 
father and daughter were both seized and carried before the council, 
where, after a long examination, the former was condemned to expiate 
the crime of an open confession of the truth in the flames. His 
daughter escaped, it is probable, through the malignant satisfaction 
already given by the condemnation of her parent, and she was left with 
him during his few remaining hours rather through carelessness than 
mercy. 

Borne up by the same strength which had been her comfort and 
support in solitude, she passed, it is said, the night preceding his 
execution in listening at intervals to his parting exhortations, and at 
others in watching his quiet peaceful slumber, which was, like death, 
disarmed of its sting andterror. The fearful morrow came and passed, 
and, under.the cloud of its night, the martyr’s orphan bore back the 
ashes of her father to the solitary mansion which had furnished them 
with shelter. Here, it seems, she continued to make her home, holding 
communion with no one, but when some purpose of charity called her 
forth, and then retiring into her loneliness,—too gentle not to be 
broken-hearted, but too full.of hope not to bear her anguish. 

How long she remained here, whether she died under those ruined 
walls, or passed the rest of her life amid other scenes, what was her 
fate, tradition had not recorded; and there was un uncertainty and 
mystery in this latter part of her history, which strongly favoured the , 
creations of my imagination. The other forms with which these solitary . 
scenes were peopled were to me more like the persons of a drama; but 
the vision of that meek and lonely girl was constantly with me ; it hung 
upon my heart like a spirit of hope and joy, and I felt myself linked to i 
her by a spell that must last for ever. 

This was the bright and sunny period of my existence... I had 
before, and have since, been little affected by the cares or caprices of 
fortune, but, during that period, I seemed to move in.an element of 
delight. My mind was wedded to the fairest being in its intellectual 
enone and, wherever we Foto wandered, I still heard the same 

appy unceasing song of love.. But it is not the things of 
earth only that are subject to change, i a0 door so 
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I was sitting one evening under what had once been the portcullis 
of the castle, looking down through the deep green valley before me, 
and which might almost be said to be flooded with the full thick 
melody of the birds, when a heavy-sultry haze fell over the scerfe, and 
it became silent as at midnight. I felt my heart oppressed by this 
change of external nature, and, retiring within myself, I became gra- 
dually insensible to everything without. But thought was awake, and 
quickened into unwonted activity. The sphere of vision seemed almost 
interminable, and I saw around me, with but one exception, all the 
forms with which I had ever held communion. She alone was absent 
who was to me as existence, and I felt as if sinking into nothing while 
vainly endeavouring to call herto me. At length, at the farthest verge 
of that wide sphere, she appeared rising, like a thin impalpable mist, 
and came before me. There was a mysterious change in her appear- 
ance, which I cannot describe, but I felt that her spirit could no longer 
hold communion with mine. I struggled with the strength of my 
whole being to retain her, but it was in vain; and I saw her vanish, 
as it were, into another eternity. 

The heaviness of the night passed away, but I have been from that 
hour alone in the wide world of existence. Ihave journeyed since then 
over seas and continents, and have felt my material frame wasting 
under the returning years; but I have found no change or rest to my 
thoughts. That lost vision has never returned, and [ have had no com- 
panion in my long wandering but my own dark fancies. Sometimes, 
indeed, in the vast desert or the pathless forest, I have doubted whether 
their silence was not made audible by her voice ; and I have sometimes 
thought, when the clear midnight sky seemed receding into its ever- 
lasting depths, that I saw her gliding in the blue thin element. But 
these were momentary thoughts, and I shrunk back into my former 
solitude. 

I have read of some who, penetrating into the secret holds of nature, 
have gained a mastery over her elements, that enabled them to change 
her ordinary courses; and there are strange tales of others who, in the 
dark ages of the world, were able, by an abstruse and hidden art, to 
control the actions of spiritual beings. But, brooding, as Lhave done, 
on these unearthly mysteries, neither could I ever discover, in the wild 
sublimities of the old magicians, nor in the intellectual anatomies of 
philosophy, anything that could bring back to me that companion of 
my spirit. I have been able to see wonders in the universe of being 
that are hidden to other eyes; have lived from my youth in a state of 
almost-perfect idealism ; and have felt as if the outward form I bear 
were every day becoming less and less a barrier to my desires: but 
there is a charmed circle, which I cannot pass, and within which there 
is a something tells me that that fair bright form is fled, from which 
the destiny of my earthly nature has separated me. A dark and fearful 
doubt comes over me sometimes whether I may ever enter that inuer 
sphere of being; whether, — — though I feel it is the law of my existence 
to be for ever quickening in perception, —there may not be another’ a 
which shall repel me when I approach its confines. 

There are el gulphs = lost the wide sea of thought, down whicti 
we may plunge til we are in their abywses.—T bev teen ted them, 
but in vain! | jon F 16 vq T6t 
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THE EDITOR'S ROOM. 
No. V. 





Awp so, most tasteful and provident public, you are going out of 
| town on Saturday next?—We envy you. Mars is gone, and Sontag is 
: gone, and Pasta is going—and Velluti is out of voice—and they are 
playing tragedies at the Haymarket—and Vauxhall will never be dry 
again—and the Funny Club are drenched to their skins every day— 
| and “* the sweet shady side of Pall Mall” is a forgotten blessing. 
You will be dull in the country if this weather continue—but not so 
dirty as upon the Macadam. So go. 

We shall stay behind, with the Duke of Wellington, to look after 
business. It would not do for either of us to be gadding, while Ire- 
land, and Turkey, and Portugal want watching. The times are get- 
ting ticklish. The stocks are rising most dreadfully, as the barometer 
falls; and the Squirearchy are beginning to dread that the partridges 
will be drowned. ‘That will be a sad drawback from the delights of a 
two-shilling quartern-loaf. For ourselves, we have plenty of work cut 
out for us, in this our abiding-place. The fewer the books which are 
published, the more we shall have to draw upon our own genius; and 
the duller the season, the more vivacious must we be to put our 
readers in spirits. But we have consolation approaching in the shape 
of amusing work. Immediately that Parliament is up, the newspapers 
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; will begin to lie, “ like thunder,” Tom Pipes would say. What 
mysterious murders, what heart-rending accidents, what showers of 
bonnets in the Paddington Canal, what legions of unhappy children 


dropped at honest men’s doors! We have got a file of the Morning 
: Herald for the last ten years ;—and we give the worthy labourers in 
; the accident line fair notice, that if they hash up the old stories with 
the self-same sauce, as they are wont to do, without substituting the 
pistol for the razor, and not even changing the Christian name of the 
young ladies who always drown themselves when Parliament is up, we 
shall take the matter into our own hands, and write a “ Chapter of 
Accidents” that will drive these poor pretenders to the secrets of hemp 
and ratsbane fairly out of the field. But this for their private ear. 

Do you think of going to the Continent, dear readers ?—or shall 
you be satisfied with a watering-place? We apprehend that very few 
of you will be content with a month or two at your country-houses, to 
see if any good can be done with your tenants and poor neighbours. 
By the bye, the Quarterly is hard upon ye of the aristocracy, touching 
this matter. The Quarterly! 


* What is the condition of the country-seat of the absentee proprietor ? | 
The mansion-house deserted and closed; the approaches to it ragged and | 
grass-grown ; the chimneys, “ those windpipes of good hospitality,” as an 
old English poet calls them, giving no token of the ch fire within ; | 
the gardens running to waste, or, perchance, made a source of menial 
profit; the old family Servants dismissed, and some rude bailiff or country 
attorney, ruling paramount in the place. The mrs cottagers, who 
have derived their support from the vicinage, deprived of this, pass into 
destitution and ess ; either ing their homes, throwing 
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themselves upon parish relief, or seeking provision by means yet more des- 
perate. The farming tenantry, though less immediately dependent, yet all 
artake, more or less, in the evil. The charities and hospitalities which 
long to such a mansion lie dormant; the clergyman is no longer sup- 
ported and aided in his important duties ; the family pew in the church is 
closed ; and the village churchyard ceases to be a place of pleasant meeting, 
where the peasant’s heart is gladdened by the kindly notice of his landlord. 

‘ We must not be accused of overcharging this picture, for we have our- 
selves seen all that we describe. We remember, too, with painful exactness, 
the expressions and tone of some of those remaining behind in these deserted 
places ; the mixture of sorrow and bitterness with which they told, in an- 
swer to our inquiries, “ that the family were gone to live somewhere in 
France, had sent away the servants, and shut up the house.” Is it to be won- 
dered at that distress and crime should follow close upon allthis? And ifit 
be so, are those altogether innocent who can consent to forfeit the fair con-‘ 
dition in which Providence has placed them, as the protectors of the hap- 
piness and virtue of others ?’ 


Altogether innocent? Most shamefully and desperately guilty ;— 
basely and ignorantly selfish ;—dishonest violators of the only moral 


condition upon which property is held, that of adequately discharging — 


the obligations attached to its possession. Blind slaves of your own 
senseless avarice or desperate folly, do you think that you can long 
continue to retain your acres upon an irresponsible title? Look to 

ourselves. Keep down the galling sense of the inequalities of society 
by active benevolence—above all, lift up your own minds to the level 
of those whom you call *‘ the lower classes,” and would treat, if you 
dared, as the bondsmen of the soil :—if they should make the discovery, 
which you are forcing upon them, that you are worthless and useless, 
there is not a statute in Westminster can save your children from 
hewing the oaks which your grandfathers have planted. But we are 
growing too serious for this matter; and do not mean our invective 
for any readers of the London, but for those who habitually send their 
proxies against all bills for the importation of corn and the emancipa- 
tion of Catholics, and who, it is fair to presume, do not read any thing. 
We have no objection, after a fagging session, that ye of the true 
English race of gentleman shall take a run to Rome or Geneva, or a 
sail up the Rhine or the Danube, for a month or two; so that ye 
come back to welcome your friends at the season of pheasant shooting, 
(patrons are we of all generous sports if not carried to excess) —take 
especial care that the tap of October for the tenantry is duly reple- 
nished,—and keep open house for a fortnight at Christmas. Riches 
in your hands will fertilize the earth; and long may ye hold them,and 
be a blessing to all around you! With regard to this said tour, we 
have a pleasant book to offer you, which goes over rather new ground. 
It is written by an agreeable person, who knows as much of the Green- 
Room as Colonel Berkeley ;—and therefore, in his new capacity of a 
traveller, takes especial care to be as smart and lively as if he had the 
fear of the shilling-gallery before his eyes, Planché’s ‘“‘ Descent of the 
Danube” * may, perhaps, help your determination as to your “ where- 
about ;’—and, in your uncertainty as to the choice of a passport, you 
may, perhaps, give a call, in consequence of skimming this goodly 


* Descent. of the Danube, from Ratisbon to Vienna,"&c. By J.R, Planché, 8vo, 
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volume, upon the Ambassador of Bavaria. Ratisbon is the city from 
which our voyager starts, and many are the legends whieh he has 
picked up of castles and monasteries, enough for six tragedies and sixty 
melodrames. Mr. Planché has an ear for music (he was “ poet” 
to Weber), and rates the English soundly “ as the only people who 
have no idea of singing in parts.” He, therefore, insists that we are 
not a musical nation. The truth is, that the common people have 
become too pressed down by labour to compete with the “ Bavarian 
bauers” in this particular; and, moreover, the progress of knowledge 
is an enemy to such accomplishments. We have never been a merry 
people since the time when witches were burnt. But “ part-singing”’ 
was common enough when the Book of Sports was in vogue ;—we left 
off the amusement as we began to think. However, we trust thefaculty 
will come back with Mr. Irving’s Millennium. The following story may 
afford us a little consolation under our musical backslidings : — 

‘ Pilgriras, from all parts of Germany, flock to Deggendorf upon Saint 
Michael's eve, which is a celebrated gnade-zeit (time of grace,) when abso- 
lution is granted to all comers, in consequence of some miraculous cireum- 
stances that, in the year 1337, attended the purloining and insulting of the 
Host by a woman and some Jews; who, having bought the consecrated 
wafer from her, scratched it with thorns till it bled, and the image of a child 
appeared ; baked it, vision and all, inan oven ; hammered it upon an anvil, 
the block of which is still shown to the pilgrim; attempted to cram it down 
* their accursed, throats,” (I quote the words of the em description,) but 
were prevented by the hands and feet of the vision aforesaid; and finally, 
despairing to destroy it, flung it into a well, which was immediately sur- 
rounded by a nimbus, &c. I should not have noticed these disgusting 
falsehoods, but for the melancholy fact, that the circulation of this trumpery 
story was considered a sufficient cause, by the pious Deggendorfers, for the in- 
discriminate massacre of all the wretched Jews in the place; which infamous 
and bloody deed was perpetrated the day after St. Michael, sanctioned iy 
Christian priests, who, in grand procession, carried back the indestructib 
wafer to the church, and solemnly approved, in 1489, by Pope Innocent VITI., 
who issued his bull for the general absolution abovementioned. Above fifty 
thousand pilgrims assembled here in 1801; and as late as 1815, so consider- 
able were their numbers, that the greater part of them passed the night, in 
the streets of the town, and in the fields in its neighbourhood.'—pp. 55, 56. 


We are glad to hear such an excellent account of the King of Ba- 
varia, as Mr. Planché gives. ' He is called the “ King of the Learned” 
by the érudits, and “‘ a good fellow” by the peasantry. This is well. 
What a pity it is that the welfare of mankind should yet depend upon 
chance in these matters; and that he same age which boasts a 
Louis in Bavaria may be disgraced by a Miguel in Portugal ! 

Mr. Planché occasionally describes well. But why will he fall into 
the trick of men who do not know how to use their weapon, when he 
talks of the “ pencil of a Salvator Rosa?” When a man is undertaking 
to make ideas intelligible by words, what has he to do with the vague 
generalities of another art? Mr. Pianché tells us that the wine made 
in the neighbourhood of Aschach, “is the standing joké of the inha- 
bitants themselves.” Its qualities must be very inspiriting, then ;—for 
marvellous must be the properties of that wine which would’ produce 
any joke in a German. But we turn to a more invitiiig subject: ' 


* The Linzer women are famed for beauty, if we may believe the guide- 
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books, and who would dare to doubt them upon such a subject ?—honestly, 
however, I cannot say I remarked any extraordinary difference between the 
lasses of Linz and their Bavarian neighbours. The young females of the 
lower and middling classes, thro ut the south of Germany, are in general 

ump, good-humoured looking girls, with florid complexions, large laughing 

ue eyes, snub noses, and light hair. Amongst the nobility and gentry, 
indeed, are some of the loveliest creatures I ever saw, and more resembling 
our own sweet countrywomen than the females of any other nation in Eu- 
rope.'—p. 145. 

It is marvellous to see how well a man writes when he has vivid 
impressions of what he writes about. The following description of a 
dangerous passage in the Danube came, we are sure, hot from the 
pen; and does not want ‘ the pencil of Salvator Rosa :’— 


‘ The traveller now approaches the most extraordinary scene on the long 
Danube, from its source in the Black Forest, to its mouth in the Black Sea. 
As soon as a bend of the river has shut out the view of Grein and its chateau, 
a mass of rock and castle, scarcely distinguishable from each other, appears 
to rise in the middle of the stream before you. The flood roars and rushes 
round each side of it; and ere you can perceive which way the boat will take, 
it dashes down a slight fall to the left, struggles awhile with the waves, and 
then sweeps round between two crags, on which are the fragments of old 
square towers, with crucifixes planted before them. It has scarcely righted 
itself from this first shock, when it is borne rapidly forward towards an im- 
mense block of stone, on which stands a third tower, till now hidden by the 
others, and having at its foot a dangerous eddy. The boat flashes like light- 
ning through the tossing waves, within a few feet of the vortex, and comes 
immediately into still water, leaving the passenger who beholds this scene 
for the first time, mute with wonder and admiration. These are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the Danube, the celebrated Strudel and Wirbel. The passage 
is made in little more than the time it takes to read the above brief descrip- 
tion, and I could scarcely scratch down the outlines of these curious crags 
and ruins, before I was whirled to some distance beyond them.’ 

‘ There can be no doubt that, in earlier ages, there must have been con- 
siderable danger in passing these falls and eddies ; and even now, when the 
water is low, an inexperienced or careless steersman might easily get the 
bottom of his boat knocked out in the Strudel, or its side staved in by the 
crags of the Hausstein, under either of which circumstances the passengers 
would stand a very fair chance of being drowned. I cannot help thinking 
our own rather a narrow escape, for my readers will recollect that, on leav- 
ing Nieder-Walsee, our worthy pilot was lying dead drunk in the stern of 
the boat, To our utter astonishment, however, upon approaching the Grein- 
Schwall, he managed to get upon his legs, and, as if so for the moment 
by a sudden sense of his own situation, snatched the rudder from the boy 
(who in afew minutes would certainly have had us upon the rocks), steered 
us manfully and cleverly through the Strudel and Wirbel, and then flun 
himself down again on his straw as drunk and insensible as before. H 
we been aware of the vicinity of these places, we should certainly have taken 
a pilot on board at Ardagger, but we had no idea we were so near them, 


and the poor fellows who rowed us were altogether ignorant of the river, 


and merely working their way to Vienna.'—pp. 196-198. 


A pleasant situation, truly ! 
And, now, with these specimens of Mr. Planch¢’s book before you, 

perhaps you will spend a month on the Danube. It is a newer thing 

than the Rhine; and there is no steam-boat to take off the romance 

of the enterprise. By the bye,—you, and all your family, of course 
Aveust, 1828. K ' 
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know French. That language will carry you through Germany. If 
there be the slightest hitch in your pronunciation, you cannot do bet- 
ter than buy an excellent little work, just published by the intelligent 
and accomplished French master of Eton College, Mr. Tarver. It is 
clear and simple; and, unlike most books on pronunciation, does not 
make a difficult thing more difficult.* 0 : 

Mr. Planche’s book is, as you may perceive, a light, gossiping affair, 
and does not much meddle with such dull matters as statistics. If 
you read German, you will find a capital book at Stuttgart, by Dr. 
Ignatius Rudhart, on the Condition of the Kingdom of Bavaria, A 
few particulars may, perhaps, be interesting. The length of this 
kingdom, in the direct line, is about 535 geographical leagues ; 
reckoning the obliquities of the surface 731¢ ; the total of its superficies 
is 138,259 square miles. The number of inhabitants has increased, 
within the last thirty years, about a moiety, and the population 
amounts now to 3,743,328 souls, distributed into 787,818 families. The 
mortality is less than the general proportion elsewhere—not amounting, 
to the dismay of the Malthusians of Bavaria, to more than the thirty- 
sixth part of the population. This result is attributed, not merely to a 
favourable climate and to the occupations of the inhabitants, but also 
to the paternal solicitude of the government. The communal divi- 
sions of Bavaria amount to 8184. They comprise 208 cities, 410 
market-towns, 28,468 villages, and 19,962 single farms and cottages. 
The number of dwellings amounts to 619,462 ;—so that, at a general 
estimate, it may be concluded that there is a separate house to every 
1} family. 

The state of public instruction is very flourishing. The pupils in 
the national schools amount to 489,196, the schools are 5008, and 
the number of masters 7114. Besides these, there are a vast num- 
ber of private schools, nineteen public preparatory ones, nineteen 
gymnasii, seven lyceums, various seminaries for the priesthood, vete- 
rinary and agricultural schools, three universities, and a royal academy 
of sciences. For this favourable state of public instruction, Bavaria is 
indebted principally to her kings, the late Maximilian Joseph, and his 
excellent successor. Those who desire information as to the state of 
the agriculture, revenue, and expenditure of Bavaria, or of its civil and 
military institutions, will find their curiosity fully satisfied with the 
work we are noticing ; which holds forth a practical proof that 4 liberal 
government is the soil most conducive to the happiness of a people. 

We are glad to see that the Italians are beginning to direct their 
attention to the great principles of national improvement, in spite of 
bad governments. The study of political economy, which may be said 
to have originated in Italy, though afterwards neglected, is once more 
in honour there. We consider this a good symptom of the state of 
the public mind. We have now before us a little work, ‘ Economia 
Politica Elementare,’ published at Genoa, by De Filippi, which is a 
clear and satisfactory catechism of the principles of the science, adapted 
to the intellects of readers of every class. We know of no 


work on the same subject, that can be compared, for correctness and 


* A Complete System of French Pronunciation, arranged principle 
Analysis. By J. Ch. Tarver. Dulau and Co, . eens | 5 
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clearness, to this unpretending publication. It is a series of simple 
propositions, linked together by deduction and inference, in a sort of 
mathematical process, which fixes the attention of the reader. We 
single out a few of these propositions to give an idea of the whole con- 
text. ‘* We cannot detach morality from political economy ; morality 
consists in furthering the common weal, which is industry directed to 
universal advantage. History teaches us, that wealth derived from 
industry and civilization proceed together, and that poverty and igno- 
rance and barbarism, are also found united.—Political economy tends 
to repress unjust ambition, by shewing, that the surest means of pro- 
moting the prosperity of a people are, peace, security and justice—that 
mutual kindness, and free communication and trade, when reciprocal, 
are advantageous to all. The right of property is necessarily attended 
by inequality of riches and of conditions; this inequality acts as a 
stimulus upon industry, and the wealth of one class ought not to be 
considered as the cause of the poverty of the other. The right of pro- 
perty must be protected by just laws ; wherever it is not, as in Turkey, 
barbarism, decay, misery and depopulation are the consequences.— 
Machinery, by cheapening the cost of an article, increases its con- 
sumption, and, therefore, increases production, which is wealth, and, 
consequently, tends to create or stimulate other brauches of industry.” 

A memoir by Pagani on ‘ Mendicity and Houses of Charity,’ and 
several dissertations, especially by Tuscans, among whom political 
economy bas long been in repute—on free trade, on the improvement of 
agriculture, on the best methods for subduing the unwholesomeness of 
the maremme, shew that the public attention is alive ina right quarter. 
There is an Agrarian Journal also established at Florence, and the 
Academy of Geography of that city is an useful institution. 

There have been several statistical works lately published in Italy. 
In ‘Petroni’s Statistics of the Kingdom of Naples,’ we find that in 
1825, the population amounted to five millions and a half, shewing an 
increase of nearly two hundred thousand above the census of 1823. 
The number of marriages at the same time was less by ten thousand. 
Deaths had decreased by 15,000. The births of natural children were 
as one to twenty-four. With regard to Sicily, we readin a late work by 
Palmieri, ‘An Essay on the causes and remedies of the present depres- 
sion of agriculture in Sicily,’ that in that fine island there is a lamentable 
deficiency of information upon this important branch of knowledge. 

In the north of Italy, Quadri has published a statistical account of 
the Venetian provinces. Gioja, the Italian economist, has written a 
work on the ‘ Advantage of Statistics,’ and another on the ‘ Philosophy 
of Statistics,’ in two volumes. De Welz of Naples, after his work on 
the ‘ Magic of Public Credit, published another on the ‘ Necessity 
of Roads,’ as an essential medium of commerce, applied chiefly to the 
island of Sicily, where there is yet no road that deserves the name. 

We thus see, that the attention of the Italians is now turned to those 
wants which are most essential to their improvement; and, although 
Government may be slow in furthering these views, yet it is satisfac- 
tory to know that something has been done since the peace, and that 
the necessity of effecting more must, at last, force itself upon their 
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Even the almanacs exhibit signs of improvement. ‘There are no 
less than forty of these little works issued from the Milan presses 
only, and many have a very extensive sale. They are much better 
conducted than hitherto, and some of them may be called truly in- 
structive, being made the vehicle of sound advice to the people of the 
country, of historical information, and also, in a few instances, of lite- 
rary disquisitions. Our own country has been shamefully behind in 
this branch of popular knowledge. 

But, in this long digression, we had almost forgotten those worthy 
friends who are impatient to be out of town. You will, perhaps, de- 
cide not to cross the Channel; and the six weeks will be spent at 
Brighton, Hastings, or Margate—Cheltenham, Leamington, Matlock, 
or Malvern. We cannot much assist your determination. However, 
we have three or four little books on these subjects upon our table ; 
and a notice of them may be somewhat opportune. 

We hope you have an invalid in your family. Positive illness may 
be dispensed with; but a pensive and therefore interesting wife, whose 
nerves require a little repose after the racket of a London season—a 
daughter not yet come out, with just that slight flush upon her cheek 
which is most fascinating to a stranger, but somewhat alarming to a 
father—a son, tall, pale, and nineteen, who has been reading too hard 
during his first term at Cambridge—either of these will give ** an 
object” to your journey, and therefore considerably add to its pleasure. 
Indeed, an infant with the rickets will answer every purpose. — If you 
have taste, of which we need not doubt, you will not go to Brighton. 
The place is all overgrown. What think you of Margate? Do not 
start. It is coming into fashion again; and the citizens will soon 
have to dispute its possession with the exclusives. We have a “ nice 
little book,”’ as old Cobbett says, called ‘ A Week at Margate,’ which 
is both curious and useful. The author is a wag in his way, and never 
loses an opportunity of extracting good out of evil, which is a com- 
mendable quality. Passing down the river, there are certain objects 
which we have observed generally present a particular attraction to 
the ladies: they are those expressive features of civilization, gibbets. 
Our friend thus wisely counsels :— 


* T advise you, when you see an unusual elongation of telescopes, and 
clustering of passengers to the head of the vessel, to go below, and take a 
biscuit and aglass of weak brandy and water, as a much more pleasant and 
beneficial mode of passing a leisure five minutes; particularly if the wind be 
easterly, which is often known to prophesy sea-sickness,’ 

Good! An excuse to begin so early in the voyage is well, and may 


save some unpleasant remarks from our female companions. But 
what follows is better :— ; 


‘ And here I gladly seize the opportunity of paying to the Stew f 
Margate Steam-Packets that tribute of coprbotis which they ip 5 iy 
claim. Whether you join the social at half after one in the best cabin, 
(and whoever wishes to eat a boiled leg of mutton in perfection cannot do 
better,) or whether you bring your own cold chickens, tongue, and wine, 
and require only the furniture of a dinner table; or whether you only need 
the solitary biscuit and glass of brandy and water as aforesaid; or merely 
the glass of water without the brandy, you will receive the most.civil atten- 
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tion from Mr. Farmer, of the Eclipse, Mr. Clifton, of the Venus, Mr. Hughes, 
of the Albion, Mr. Gooden, of the Dart, Mr. Stephens, of the Hero, Mr. 
Watt, of the Magnet, Mr. Robinson, of the Columbine, Mr. Barlow, of the 
Harlequin, or Mr. May, of the Royal Sovereign. The female attendants 
(of which there is one in every steam-packet to wait on the Ladies’ Cabin,) 
are also remarkable for their attentive civilities ; and I beg leave to recom- 
mend sixpence from every lady as a very moderate return for their services.’ 


Commend us to the “ boiled leg of mutton,” for assuredly this slight 
repast in the best cabin will not interfere with our dinner at six. But, 
behold us at Margate, in seven hours, without any labour on our 
parts—eating and drinking below—laughing, or listening to “ Rule 
Britannia” on the deck. At Margate, as at all other watering-places, 
the exercise of the locomotive powers is the great object to be attained ; 
we must all become children—never still, and ever longing to see some- 
thing. Buy this pretty book, price one shilling, and then “ you shall 
see what you shall see.” 

There is a learned and amusing work just published, ‘ On the 
Curative Influence of the Southern Coast of England,’ by Dr. Har- 
wood, of Hastings*. The object of this volume is to recommend the 
very agreeable watering-place in which the author resides, to all who 
are in search of health. Hastings has a merit in our eyes, which most 
of these places of fashionable resort are wanting in. It “ combines 
great beauty of inland scenery with that peculiar to an extensive and 
highly varied line of coast.” So you may safely decide to try it ; for 
your girls will find employ for their sketch-book. As to the medical 
part of the matter, you can, doubtless, get up some malady, even if 
you have not an established invalid m the family. Experimentalize 
upon “ indigestion and hypochondriasis ;’ you will find excellent 
directions for managing its cure in Dr. Harwood’s book; and it is a 
pleasant thing to have a relapse, by indulging the enormous appetite 
which is a happy accompaniment of a residence on the coast. 

We have ancther considerable volume on the ‘ Malvern Water.’ t 
You will infallibly get poorly if you read so much about symptoms ; 
and as certainly recover, if you are whisked off to Malvern, and climb 
the hills for a week. We do not care a pin whether “ muriate of 
soda” or ‘* sulphate of lime” preponderate in the wells. The moun- 
tains are fifteen hundred feet high; and the view over the valley of the 
Severn is unrivalled for richness and beauty. 

The summer loungers are beginning to quarrel with the waters of 
Matlock ;—and the people there have done wisely in consequence, to 
instruct their Guide Maker { to declare that the whole matter is hum- 
bug. We agree with him, and gladly quote the following passage: 


* Of the medicinal qualities of the waters I shall not presume to offer an 
opinion ; but even allowing to other fashionable places the superiority in this 
respect, I might inquire whether it be not a point of inferior consideration. 
Is it on the mineral spring, either as a bath or as a potation, that the invalid 
is taught to depend mainly for relief? Does not the physician, in prescribing 


* On the Curative Influence of the Southern Coast of England, especially that of 
Hastings. By William Harwood, _ Colburn. 

+ On the Nature and ! 
Surgeon. Callow. | 

¢ The Panorama of Matlock, ByH,Barker, 
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of the Malvern Water. By William Addison, 
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h remedies, calculate | ly om the benéficlil exaitemest: Eootaved 1 by 
setpesatiba for the joureeys A change of scene ; on change of air; on the 
suspension of domestic care and solicitude ; on the cop a of spirits, pro- 
duced by a continual succession of novelties ; on the strength od by 
renewed habits of early rising, by daily excursions among hills, vales, rivers, 
rocks, and caverns, and by frequent exposure to the vicissitudes of weather ; 
on the improved tone of the nerves, and the consequent imvigoration of the 
corporeal and mental powers? Abstract these advantages, and what effect 
can be expected from the most regular use of the waters? Admit them, and 
leave the waters out of the question, in what degree will their general result 
be diminished ?° 

This is perfectly true. Who wants to taste of a mineral spring, 
when he can climb the High Tor at sunrise? Delicious Matlock! 
Dull as thou art to the hunter after excitements, we could linger a 
whole summer in thy solitudes—sigh for no raffles and concerts—be 
contented with the exquisite stillness of that delightful little parlour at 
the Temple,—and thence gaze from our almost dizzy elevation upon 
the wild rocks that bound thy valley ; or, crossing thy dark river, bury 
ourselves in the walks beneath those gigantic crags. What has fashion 
to do with a place like this ? 

You will put Mr. Ebers’s new book* into the chaise which takes you 
out of town. Itis an amusing gossip about familiar names; a record 
of the unconquerable perseverance of a man of the world (blinded by 
a little vanity, we take it) who went on losing his thousands and tens 
of thousands, for seven years, with the old hope that something would 
turn up; and, above all, a most curious picture of the habits of those 
grand personages, who, by their avarice and caprice, continue to ren- 
der the opera an almost certain ruin to manager after manager, and an 
especial foretaste ofthe punishments which await the guiltiest of man- 
kind. Mr. Ebers has had, in truth, a very pleasant apprenticeship to 
this purgatory upon a small scale ; and we must honestly think that the 
losses which at length removed him from such a field of paltry pas- 
sions, are to be numbered amongst the best accidents of his life. This, 
however, is cold consolation. 

The control of an opera-company is almost as difficult to a ma- 
nager, as the pacification of a rapacious aristocracy is to a popular 
minister, It is quite as difficult to form a corps-de-ballet as a cabinet 
—and there is not a more continued squabble for the best loaf in the 
Treasury, than for the premier réle at the King’s Theatre—(That pun 
is as good as any of Mr. Jerdan’s.) We eannot follow Mr. Ebers 
through his long narrations of his arrangements with .singers and 
dancers ; his embassies to Naples and to Paris—his diplomatic cor- 
respondence with Lord Fife and Lord Bruce—his manifold vexations 
from extemporaneous colds and obstinate hoarsenesses—and, above 
all, the doleful particulars of his falling receipts and his rising rent. 


Mr. Ebers’s philosophy is triumphant over all these things. See how 
calmly he takes unavoidable ae oe = res 


__,, Could the situation of manager be divested of the cares and difficulties 
inherent to it, it would not be devoid of pleasure, in mingling with characters 
strongly marked, and often highly interesting. But as it is impossible to re- 
concue inconsistencies, he who embarks on the sea of management must be 


* Seven Years of the King’s Theatre. By John Ebets, 8vo. Ainsworth. 
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content to such rare moments of calm and sunshine as mingle with the 
storms to which he is exposed. For myself, I have rarely failed, even when 
most surrounded with difficulties, te make the most of the pleasant places 
into which my path has occasionally led, and have found in management, as 
in the es Nt 3 business of life, that the best guardian against calamity is a 
disposition to be happy when in my power, and quietly to acquiesce when 
misfortune is inevitable.’ 


The last chapter of the book is, perhaps, the most interesting, for 
it is a sort of summary of the “ Behind the Scenes” of an Opera. We 


must extract an amusing passage :— 

‘ The word rehearsal summons up, to all practically acquainted with its 
meaning, a scene beyond description. If the performances of a theatre are in- 
tended to represent the truth of human nature, a rehearsal is the living 
reality,—the scene where the veil is rent in twain, and all the turmoil laid open 
to the view, which can be produced by the undisguised operations of vanity, 
self-love, and jealousy. The fabled crowds who petitioned heaven to allot 
their parts in life otherwise than Fate had cast them, are but a type of the 
inmates of a theatre behind the scenes, when contending for prominent cha- 
racters in an opera. 

‘ Perhaps with the very first performers there is not much of this, as their 
right to the principal parts cannot be disputed. But dire is the struggle 
among all below. A part rather better than another is an apple of contention, 
which, to manager, director, and conductor, proves a most bitter fruit. As 
every person likes to have that character which may best serve—not the ge- 
neral effect of the piece, or the interests of the theatre, which are wholly im- 
material—but his or her own object in making the greatest display possible ; 
and as non-concession is the permanent rule of the place, the opera is placed 
in the pleasing predicament of being able neither to get one way nor the 
other. The prima donna, whose part is settled, attends the rehearsal, and the 
seconda, being displeased with her own station in the piece, will not go on ; 
and the first lady, indignant at being detained to no purpose, goes away, and 
the business is over for the day. If the manager is positive, the lady falls 
il. Biagioli, being refused a part she wanted in ‘ Elisa e Claudio,’ took to 
pial sa for two days, in consequence, as she said, of being so afflicted by my 

ecision. 

‘ The refusal to proceed is the more effectual engine, because it puts all 
the rest of the company out of humour at their time being occupied need- 
lessly ; all complain, and a dialogue goes on, in which every body talks at 
once ; and probably three different languages, at least, being simultaneously 
employed by different speakers, the result may be conceivable, but not ex- 
pressible. e signori protest, the signore exclaim, the choruses are won- 
derfully in concert in their lamentations, the director commands, intreats, 
stamps, and swears, with equal success, and, in the midst of the Babel, the 
gentlemen of the orchestra, who wish all the singers at the devil, endeavour to 
get over the business of the day by playing on without the vocal music. The 
leader of the orchestra, finding ineffectual, puts on his hat, and walks 
away, followed by violins, basses, trombones, and kettle-drums, en masse, 
and the scene at length concludes as it may, the manager, composer, and 
‘ director, being left to calculate together on the progress of business.’ 

We cannot avoid quoting one more passage, for it is full of instruc- 
tion :— 

* The of Madame Pasta affords a prominent instance of the effects 
of study and sedulous eultlvation. On her first appearance at the s 
Theatre, in 1817, in company with Fodor and Camporese, little was a 
of her talents, and, if not condemned, she was neglected, and suffered to 
part at the end of the season without having experienced encouragement, 
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On most performers this negative failure would have operated to extinguish 
the latent flame of genius and capability. Pasta withdrew, and retiring to 
Italy, devoted herself unremittingly to the study of her science, and the im- 
provement of her voice. Her genius is undoubtedly real, for she must have 
felt it: nothing but the full consciousness of what she might become could 
have strengthened her to the endurance of the cold disregard with which her 
commencement had been encountered. 

‘ Whilst in Italy, an English nobleman, who saw her there, said, that her 
exertions were unremitting; ‘‘ Other singers,” were his words, “‘ find them- 
selves endowed with a voice, and leave oven else to chance ; this wo- 
man leaves nothing to chance, and her success is therefore certain.” ° 

We have here one of the most surprising proofs of what real genius, 
when accompanied by persevering application, can effect: (if perse- 
verance, indeed, be not a part of the highest quality of genius, which 
generally involves decision of character.) Pasta retiring for some 
years from a cold and common-place reception, to perfect all her 
powers by diligent study,—and then to return in the possession of 
every power and accomplishment “ of the first, in the very first line,” 
is to be added to the many encouraging examples of what the energy 
of genuine inspiration can effect. This woman is, to our minds, the 
very queen of her art, because there is high intellect in all she does. 
She is not a pretty, petted child of fashion—she lives in a region where 
fashion is powerless either to elevate or depress. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine that she can improve ; but what limits can we assign 
to the triumphs of such extraordinary talents ? 

We will suppose you now settled—whether at your country-house, or 
your watering-place is quite indifferent to us, so that you are comfortable. 
You will begin to yawn for new books. Andrews or Hookham will 
be enabled to send you down very few. ‘The libraries at a watering- 
place are always three months in arrear. There isasecond volume of 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo’ published*, It is horribly dull. 
It really appears to us, from what these satellites have done since 
their planet burnt out, that the court of Napoleon must have been a 
most stupid affair; and that the world was amazingly deceived in 
believing that there was much general talent amongst the set-—always 
excepting their master. We never read a book more wanting in ge- 
neral views than the one before us—more full of base and servile adu- 
lation—more apologetical for all that was bad about Napoleon—more 
cold as to the real quality of his virtues and abilities. The fellow 
who writes it was a sort of jailor and spy under the emperor, and he 
might just as well have kept the keys of the Bastile under Louis XV. 
for any wisdom that the Revolution had taught him. Hear how the 
creature speaks of what he calls “ state-prisoners :”— 


‘In the first weeks of my administration the Emperor was desirous of re- 
considering the grounds on which state-prisoners were detained, a circum- 
stance that placed me under the necessity of examining them in person ; and 
I acknowledge I could not resist a feeling of apprehension on approaching in 
the register of the persons I detained, because, from the reports that’ 
reached my ears, | expected to find an abyss in which innocent victims were 
buried alive. How erroneous was such an impression, and how basely 

* ° . . . “ e Rig. ‘ ; 
R aay, of ‘the Duke of Rovigo, (M, Savary,) written by Himself, vel. yee 
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calu has been em u this topic! I shall explain with the 
utmost f frankness the tor in which I found this branch of my adminis- 
tration. . 

‘ The name of state-prisoner was given to a person, who, although de- 
tained, could not be jolgnn oe tribunals, because Ais family had been 
unanimous in urging his confinement, to avoid the disgrace resulting from 
any judgment given against him. In such a case, the family made a formal 
demand to the local administration, which inquired into the correctness of 
the motives alleged by the relatives for the detention of a member of their 
family who had mcurred an ignominious punishment ; after thus recognising 
and certifying the validity of those motives, the local administration reported 
the case to the minister of police, who asked the Emperor's consent for con- 
fining the prisoner; and, in order to spare the family from any humiliation, 
he was transferred to a house of detention at a considerable distance from 
them. This system had in some respects replaced the lettres de cachet of the 
old regime ; and as we had no longer any colonies to which all worthless 
subjects might be removed, as was the case im former times, i¢ was neces- 

to adopt some means for relieving society from their presence, upon 
the special demand and for the interest of private families.’ 

And these are fellows who presume to have talked about liberty ! 
“This system had in some respects replaced the lettres de cachet of 
the old regime.” Yes: at an expense of some ten million of lives ; 
and the only difference to the victims was in the name of the police 
minister. 

We are angry ;—and we, therefore, want a laugh. We propose to 
extract one out of a very meritorious work, by ‘ Lieut.-General Dirom, 
of Mount Annan, Member of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, &c.*” The General has made some most important dis- 
coveries, a few of which we shall select from his work, without note or 
comment. They furnish a body of political axioms, quite unequalled 
in their extent and profundity ; and their novelty is superior to any- 
thing in a king’s speech :— 

* The history of the world, from the invasion of India, by the Greeks, 
under Alexander the Great, a period of above two thousand years, has been 
distinguished by a succession of well-authenticated important events.’ 

‘ During the illustrious reigns of George the III. and IV., Britain has been 
alike distinguished in arts and arms.’ 

‘ The naval forces of Britain have for ages acted with decisive success.’ 

‘ The appointment of His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence to the 
office of Lord High Admiral, may be expected to be attended with all the 
advantages to be derived from the exertions and influence of an heir 
apparent.’ 

PT The occurrences of the late war produced, in the persons of Nelson and 
Wellington, the greatest Admiral and General, whose achievements have ever 


adorned the page of history.’ 4 
‘In the field of arts, Arkwright and Watt, within the same period, have 


been eminently sim spe 
‘ Agriculture has enabled to provide food for the rapidly increasing 
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‘In the Eastern hemisphere, the grasp of British dominion includes not 
only several large and valuable Islands, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Straits of Malacca, but also the possession of the lately occupied Con- 
tinent of Australasia.” ; 

‘ While Britain was believed to enjoy unprecedented prosperity, a com- 
mercial panic took place in London.’ ’ 

‘ In America, at the peace of 1783, Britain possessed, as she still does, the 
important provinces of Nova Scotia and Canada.’ , 

‘The British Empire in India, consisting of ancient kmgdoms and many 
principalities, embraces the finest portion of Asia.’ ; 

‘In the course of the last war, the islands of St. Lucia and Tobago were 
conquered from France, Trinidad from Spain, and Demerara from the 
Dutch.’ 

‘ Previous to the discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
intercourse between India and Europe was carried on, partly through the 
Gulph of Persia to Constantinople, but chiefly through ia and Egypt 
by the Red Sea, and the Nile to Alexandria” _ , 

‘ Portugal, open to the Atlantic Ocean, and situated near the entrance into 
the Mediterranean, has been for ages the attached ally of Britain.’ 

‘ A civil war of disputed succession to the Crown, said to be fomented by 
Spain, has lately agitated Portugal.’ 

‘ Waste lands, which have already been improved to a great extent, may, 
from the increasing influx of wealth, or the farther skill acquired by our hus- 
bandmen, be still continued in tillage.’ 

‘ The different departments of productive labour require the constant aid 
of each other in maintaining the prosperity of the empire.” 

‘ The Break-water, at Plymouth, has been carried on under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Whitby, master-attendant in the Navy—a man of great 
experience and ability, conjointly with the late and present Mr. Rennie, civil 
engineers.’ 

‘ The Suspension Bridge over the Menai, and several lines of road, have 
been executed under the direction of Mr. Telford, an Engineer of distin- 
guished talents, 

‘In January, 1783, when Prince William Henry, since Duke of Clarence, 
visited Jamaica, an event most gratifying to the inhabitants, His Royal 
Highness saw, and was pleased to admire, its plentiful and prosperous 
state.’ 

‘ Agriculture may be considered to be the nursery of the army, as com- 
merce is that of the navy; and both descriptions of force, to a large 
amon have been found to be requisite in maintaining the dominion of 

ritain. 

‘The potato, which formerly was seldom raised unless in gardens, or by 
tbe spa a, nas been increasing with great rapidity under the operations of 

1€ plough.’ 

: The Corn Bill of last year, which may be said to have been rather deferred 
than rejected, is now greatly improved,’ 

‘The trade in silk, from which great expectation has been entertained, 
appears to be highly deserving of the further attention of Government.’ 

‘ That manufacture cannot, however, be carried to so great an extent, nor 
can the article be made into cloth with the same advantage as cotton, owing 
to the raw material not being produced in a state like wool, but in balls of 
ay spun by the worm.’ ? gay 

‘ Greece, if once restored to happiness and independence, w 
to avail herself of the eviews. of the gallant comnnin at be navy, 
Lord Cochrane.” sesy-é. TOE 2 

The * Analysis of the Character of Napoleon Buonaparte,’ by Dr. 


Channing, has been followed up by ‘ Thoughts om Power and Great-_ 
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ness’ by the same eloquent pen. We are very glad to see these ad- 
mirable tracts, which originally appeared in the Christian Examiner, 
published at Boston, reprinted in this country. They are the pro- 
ductions of a pure and vigorous mind; and they have the effect of 
setting their readers thinking,—which mental excitement, by the way, is 
the only use of any moral discourse. We shall extract a passage 
which has given us unmingled pleasure :— 

* To govern others has always been thought the highest function on earth. 
We havea remarkable proof of the and pernicious influence of this 
persuasion, in the manner in which history has been written. Who fill the 

age of history ? Political and military leaders, who have lived for one end, ) 
fo subdue and govern their fellow beings. These occupy the foreground ; 
and the , the human race, dwindle into insignificance, and are almost 
lost behind their masters. The proper and noblest object of history is, to 
record the vicissitudes of society, its spirit in different s, the causes ' 
which have determined its s and decline, and especially the manifes- 
tation and growth of its highest attributes and interests, of intelligence, of 
the religious principle, of moral sentiment, of the elegant and useful arts, of 
the triumphs of man over nature and himself. Instead of this, we have records 
of men in power, often weak, oftener wicked, who did little or nothing for 
the advancement of their age, who were in no sense its representatives, ) 
whom the accident of birth perhaps raised to influence. e have the 5 
quarrels of courtiers, the intrigues of cabinets, sieges and battles, royal 
births and deaths, and the secrets of a palace, that sink of lewdness and 
corruption. These are the staples of history. The inventions of printing, 
of gunpowder, and the mariner's compass, were too mean affairs for history 
to trace. She was bowing before kings and warriors. She had volumes for 
the plots and quarrels of Leicester and Essex in the reign of Elizabeth, but 
not a page for Shakspeare ; and if Bacon had not filled an office, she would 
hardly have recorded his name, in her anxiety to preserve the deeds and 
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sayings of that Solomon of his age, James I, 

‘We have spoken of the supreme importance which is attached to rulers 
and government, as a prejudice ; and we think, that something may be done 
towards abating the passion for power, by placing this thought in a clearer 
ight. It seems to us not very difficult to shew, that to govern men is not as 
high a sphere of action as has been commonly supposed, and that those who 
have obtained this dignity, have usurped a place beyond their due in history 
and men’s minds. We apprehend, indeed, that we are not alone in this 
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It confers little positive benefit. Its office is, not to confer happiness, but 
to give men opportunity to work out happiness for themselves.. Government 
resembles the wall which surrounds our lands; a needful protection, but 
rearing no harvests, ripening no fruits. Itis the individual who must choose 
whether the inclosure shall be a paradise or a waste. How little positive 
good can government confer? It does not till our fields, build our houses, 
weave the ties which bind us to our families, give disinterestedness to the 
heart, or energy to the intellect and will. All our great interests are left to 
ourselves: and governments, when they have interfered with them, have 
obstructed, much more than advanced them. For example, they have taken 
religion into their keeping only to disfigure it. So education, in their hands, 
has generally become a propagator of servile maxims, and an upholder of 
antiquated errors. In like manner they have paralysed trade by their 
nursing care, and multiplied poverty by expedients for its relief. Govern- 
ment has almost always been a barrier against which intellect has had to 
struggle; and society has made its chief progress by the minds of private 
individuals, who have outstripped their rulers, and gradually shamed them 
into truth and wisdom.” 





But it is time that we should find some lighter matter, for the 
amusement of the fair, in their morning lounges. What will the 
ladies think of this prettiest of books, ‘ The Beauties of Don Juan ??— 
do not turn aside—* including those passages only which are calcu- 
lated to extend the real fame of Lord Byron.’’—Admirable notion! 
How the poet would have torn his hair, could he have seen this 
volume! Mr. Cawthorn (its publisher) has paid off Byron, with a 
vengeance, for deserting him for Albemarle-street. What would he, 
who of all men had an abomination of twaddle, have said to a 
Family Editor, who writes thus -— 


‘ The great difficulty in the general selection has arisen out of that extra- 
vagant admixture of the burlesque with the pathetic, in which the original 
abounds, and for which the noble author found an example and an excuse 
in the seductive epics of Pulci and Ariosto.—But the shelter of great names 
forms no justification. It may soften criticism, but it cannot banish regret. 
In many instances the burlesque has been carried to such an excess as to 
neutralize the pathetic entirely: and there is something almost withering in 

. the scorn, with which the noble author, after having awakened the best and 

most elevated feelings of the human heart, dashes the cup of promise from 

our lips, and with a sudden and stern misanthropy, surrenders to ridicule 
and contempt the very emotions his genius had inspired. 

* It has been the object of the present volume to defend the reader as far 
as possible against the pain of this cruel and unjust reaction.— For this pur- 

pose all the most beautiful and simply wee passages have been divested 
of everything calculated to diminish their interest, or abate the legitimate 
sensations they inspire.’ 


In pursuance of this very meritorious plan of emasculation, the Editor 
| proceeds to stop the gaps by “ headings” to his immaculate stanzas, 
of which the following are a sample :— 
| “* The Poet’s Lamentation.” 
| ** Description of Julia.” 
“ Strong Emotion incapable of Concealment.” 

“ The Bower.” 
‘* Love inseparable from Sorrow,” 2.30 
Reflections,” Re 
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“ The Poet bewails the Past.” 
** Vanity of Literary Fame.” 
“ Vanity of Ambition.” 

« The Child of Nature.” 

“ Love and Glory.” 

‘* True Delicacy.” 

: “ The Poet's Apology.” 

























Poor Byron! You never dreamt of such a punishment for your 
naughty doings ; but you will be revenged. The book has large mar- 
gins; and some of the gaps will infallibly be filled up, to assist the 
memory. Mind, dear ladies, we are not the advocates of Don Juan. 
We are of those, flippant as we may sometimes appear, who conscien- 
tiously think that any intellectual pleasure is badly bought by a sacrifice 
of principle ;—and therefore we would advise you not to read ‘ Don 
Juan’ at all. The present volume will, we think, afford you no satisfac- 
tion. The progress of the narrative is entirely destroyed, and the gaps 
are most horribly palpable. But we turn to purer matters, 


Poems again!—and by alady*! Really, the fair sex are mono- 
polizing the lyre. Let us see; here is abundant choice, indeed; for 
the whole volume is composed of a collection of very short pieces, 
Some of these are exceedingly poetical and tender. We prefer quoting 
one, however, of rather sterner quality, which, we think, deserves very 
great praise for the severe, yet pure and tasteful simplicity of the 
diction, to say nothing of the single-minded piety of the sentiments :— 


THE FATHER OF THE FAITHFUL. 


‘He led him forth abroad, 
And said, “‘ Look up and see, 
And count the number of the stars, 
If they may numbered be! 
And such shall be thy seed :” 
The childless Patriarch heard, 
His single-vision'd faith was pure, 
He trusted in the Lord: 
His faith th’ ighty deign'd to bless, 
And counted it to him for righteousness.— 
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‘The double-minded man, 

Unstable are his ways! 

But He who “ sees all things in one,”* 
No meteor fire betrays! 

As floats upon the breeze, 
The filmy gossamer, 

Or as th’ inconstant summer seas, 
The doubter's moments are.— 

The breeze, the sea, are trusted more 


Than the sure haven and the steadfast shore !— 


‘Turn to the Patriareh now— 
The promis'd child is born! 
Beauty and light are on his brow, 
An fondly he is worn, 
Like a rich signet ring, 
Upon his father’s heart, 
Binding it round with tenderness :— 
And can he bear to part 
With this so treasur'd gem—this dower 
Of blooming morning hopes gladdening his evening hour ? 
* The Book tells not his throes,— 
It needed not! when came 
The Voice that bade him slay his son, 
And yield him to the flame— 
His only one! his heir! 
The seed of promise given, 
Whence numerous nations were to spring, 
Thick as the hosts of heaven! 
But not more child-like Isaac's trust 
In him, than his in God, the Merciful and Just ! 


‘So forth at His command, 

Young Isaac Abram leads ; 

The staff of Faith is in his hand, 
Tho’ inwardly he bleeds ; 

And three days’ journey he 
That dread burnt-offering bears 

Upon his heart unfalteringly,— 
And now the rites prepares ; 

“ The altar’s ready!” Isaac cried, 


“ But where's the victim lamb ?"—* My son! God will provide !” 


‘ And rich provision’s made ! 
And QO, that father’s joy, 
When graciously his hand was stay'd, 
Unbound his darling boy, 
May faintly forth 
he flood of light and life, 
The dawning of that endless day, 
When freed from nature's strife, 
The faithful hearts, their conflicts o'er, 


Shall count their joys like stars, or sands upon the shore. 


‘ The Etonian out of Bounds,’ three volumes, printed at Paris, isa 
rifacciamento, by Sir James Lawrence, of all he has been > for 
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forty years. We fear his morals have not been much improved by 
the air of France. Some of the epigrams are not quite those which a 
discreet gentleman of fifty-five should republish, But a great deal is 
to be said for the mistakes of a man who prints at his own expense ; 
and moreover, the Baronet appears good-natured, without a single 
aversion but matrimony—which is a natural one for a resident in 
foreign lands. Sir James must not, however, be thought unpatriotic : 
he was a detenu, and so grew to have a liking for his cage. We have 
been endeavouring to find a morgeau to quote, but between the po- 
verty and the pruriency of the book, that is out of the question. 

There is a new edition published of a very clever book, which 
affords capital light reading for summer weather. It is ‘ Babylon the 
Great.’*—We should not notice a new edition, unless, as in this case, 
it contained a great variety of new matter, The author of Babylon has, 
evidently, not thrown away the opportunities for observation which 
presented themselves to him. He does not pretend to tell us the 
“ goings-on” of fashionable life,—and we are glad of it. But he talks 
well of subjects which are interesting to every man—the great com- 
ponent parts of London society—the parliament—the courts of law— 
the newspapers, &c. Over these somewhat hacknied themes he con- 
trives to throw the strong light of original views; and he handles the 
scalpel with abundant energy and knowledge. The great defect of 
the book is, that the writer is much fonder of discussion than descrip- 
tion ; and he sometimes indulges his love of paradox to an extent that 
startles like a smart and sudden electric shock. However, even this is 
not a bad thing, for it sets us thinking ;—and whether the author of 
Babylon or ourselves be in the right, is of little moment, The work 
is to be concluded in two more volumes. 


We have been disappointed in ‘ Letters from Cambridge t.’ The 
subject was a capital one for a lad of spirit to have seized upon; 
without personality he might have made it interesting to all. But this 
is a poor dawdler, who mistakes the horse-laugh of a wining coterie 
for the applause of the world; and who prints his small wit, and his 
local allusions, as if any one person living, out of a set, cared for his 
jokes or his enmities. tere is a stupid machinery carried on in this 
book, which assumes that the ‘ Letters’ are written by one man, and 
edited by another; and this precious scheme renders the volume 
doubly tedious. 

But we must not deny the book some merit. It occasionally tells 
the truth without . The person who pays the following tri- 
bute to the religious instruction_of the Englisk ersities, about which 
so much has lately been cantec : 
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a fatal error !—eight times a week is considered not at all too little here, and 
in some Biepatoes is insisted on.—‘“ It must produce a marked effect on 
your conduct and pg does year ok ae effect, er 
may mark it through life, ifyou please, It prod d indif 
fared and it stifles true piety. To be plain with you, sHeadadee ab dhend 
is made much more a point of discipline than a point of duty ; I mean reli- 
gious duty. In some of the Colleges ten times, in other eight, and in none, I 
believe, fewer than five a week are required from all undergraduates : this is 
a very severe, and a very impolitic rule also. Is a true perception of the 
efficacy of prayer likely to be given in a comp abuse of its purposes ? 
Will the “ beauty of holiness” strike the mind so forcibly on hearing men 
who, if they presented themselves on an earthly stage, and thus mutilated 
the language of earthly minds, would be driven with hisses from that stage ;— 
on hearing, I say, these men presumptuously profane the language of heaven ? 
What is the excuse ?—What is the plea urged ?—“ QO, it is necessary to have 
some kind of muster-roll.” And so the priests of God will hang the muster- 
roll on the high altar, will they? The formal Pharisee could do no more. 
If a muster-roll be so necessary, why not make it at Hall? The restrictions 
imposed on the porters of colleges, and on licensed | -house keepers, 
would form an adequate wepent to this, if any apprehensions were enter- 
tained of the misapplication of the intervening time. This is bad enough ; 
but there is worse to come, and come it shall. Put it to the serious-minded 
man, and ask him‘what he would think, were he to be told, that not merely the 
regular services are so abused, but that the most awful ceremony of the 
Christian church—no less than the Sacrament itself—is treated in many of 
these establishments (some I except) with equal levity and contempt ?— 
Whenever celebration of it is enjoined, you must attend: no scruples of con- 
science are admissible; no sense of unworthiness can be pleaded. If you 
have just risen from a debauch, your senses steeped in wine, your better feel- 
ings unawakened to a sense of duty :—well :—if, the bread touched, and the 
tremendous cup tasted, you return to the carousal you have quitted—no 
matter :—an imperious necessity commands, and you hope (and I trust not 
in vain) the shame, and the guiltiness of the deed, will rest on their heads 
who dragged you to it. I have said I exeept some: these are Trinity, 
Catherine Hall, and St. John's: there may be more: I shall be happy to be 
corrected. I do not recollect any at present.’ 


Religious instruction! Read this, ye denouncers of that Institution 
which would have left religious instruction to the parents and guardians 
of their students, and then say what this forced piety is worth. We 
remember a truly religious man at one of our public schools, who 
affirmed that the boys were driven to chapel twice a day, as a prepa- 
ration for atheism. 


Several volumes are on our table, waiting to be cut up, We must 
reserve them—for critical food is becoming scarce. 





P.S.—We have to offer a few words on a passage in our last Num- 
ber, from which it might be imagined that Messrs. Hayes and Jarman, 
gentlemen of the bar, who are editing a new edition of ‘ Fearne’s Con- 
tingent Remainders,’ were the authors of an article in the ‘ Law 
Magazine,’ depreciating Mr. Butler’s edition of that work. We have 
the best authority for stating, that these respectable gentlemen have no 
concern with the periodical in question; and their own assurance of 
this fact is quite sufficient to render us anxious to obviate the construc- 
tion to which our observations might be liable. | 





